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I T MAY be wiser to begin this preface by saying w!iat this book 
hr jTp/ about- It is not inttrtiied to be a text-book on eighteen th- 
ccnttiry Eogkod. In its pages the reader will not find the 
causes of the Sen’cn Years War or rhe American Rcvokitton, 
though they do comam pointm to some of them. Questious of 
the relaiiuoiLhip between the Imperial Parliament and the colon¬ 
ies, betw«n C^rge ITT and the poHridiui:^ arc not my concern, 
nor JndcecUarc any of the famous peisonidiries of agc^cacccpf in 

$0 &r as they illugttute sotoc point which 1 wish to make. For such 
matters readers must look to the work of Profs$ocs Butterfield^ 
Namier and Paxes^ and xo the monographs of the consdtuttofLaJ 
and poljfical spcdalists on the period. Net ani ! anempdng to 
write yet anotlier history of the Industrial Rc^-'oludoo, but am 
content to refer them to Professor Ashton*^s Iruikifris^I 
for a brief and briffiiot smalysis of that movemenL 

The problem with which f am concerned is the 3^adaJ Ktruaert 
of England just before and just after rile first wave of mechanicaJ 
invenriou, which in the neat hundred years was to rrmsTorm 
Great Briiain into an tnduEtriai nitioUt struck it. Here I have 
tmised certain qucEUons, whik ftalmng that thetr complexity 
makes my fully satisfactory answers unhkdy. Tlie first of these bj 
how powerful were the mcrchams? To what extent wetc they 
capable of shaping colonial and foreign policy to suit their own 
interests? Wete they the toil that wagged the dog? Next, to con* 
dnue the metaphor, w'hat was the main body of the dog like? 
Chapter 11 to answer tills second qu^dou by giving some 
analysis of the composition of the various groups witliin the 
exjuntry. Qiaptcr III deals with the extent to which this socdal 
stmetorc is reflected in const iturioml and eocksiasttcal amnge- 
ments; it h not an attempt to describe the constitution as t whole. 
The next two chaptm arc mainly descriptive of the way of Ufe, 
the satisfaoiotu, etc, open to the nobility, gentry, middle da-sses 
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and the labounug poor. In them I try to show ifom cootempamy' 
material what it meant to the CnglisU men and women of the 
time to be a member of one of tbcK classes. In the second half of 
my theme, ind in the last two chapters, 1 discuss the extent to 
which econctoic developments (which I outline briefly) were 
just beginning to set the stage for new social groujflags and 
how far these were already discernible hy the dose of the 
century. 

It may be objected that to stop in the middJe of the French wars 
is arbitrary and unsatisfactory and to some rvtrnr this is true. The 
alternative, to continue this study into the mUdb of the nloo' 
teenth ocrmiry until due first wave of the Industrial Revolutton 
had been spent, would be a v«y lengthy business. It seemed to 
me, therefore, (xrttcr to take the story of dghteeflth-century 
stxual structure to the eve of the great dtanges, to indicate the 
forces that were beginning to sluipe them, and to leave their 
subsequent development to anDthcr pen or inodtcr time. 

I have tried to do is to write a 'background' book. Of late 
years there has been an increasing interest in the way of life of our 
forefathers and a growing awareness of the importance of the 
eighteenth century as the threshold of modem England. History, 
after having been the somewhat acid preserve of the specialist, is 
once again attracting people w»ho read for enjoyment t even the 
historical novel is regaining something of its old popularity, It b 
my bo(« therefore that those people who ate intciestod in this 
fiscmating period, whether dwy are readeo oflis liiencure, of its 
rich biogiaphical nraterial, or merely of novels set against the 
dghleenth century scene, will find some pleasure and a little profit 
in my attempt to put together some pieces of the jig-saw and to 
construct, as a inckground for these Averse interests, a picture of 
the social pattern of the period. 1 also hope, though they may not 
be leading primarily for pleasure, that nndergraduates, and many 
sixth loim pupils, w'ho are reading histoqr, or economic liutory 
in connexion with economics, or cightccnih-cemury literature, will 
find it useful, stimtilating and not too heavy going. It is not in¬ 
tended as a subKilitute fbt lectures or for die private reading of 
standard authoridci, but as a supplement to them, since it is now 
iucrc^ingty recognised that neitlief economic, consrituTiana] nor 
poliiiciU lustoiy can be studied in a vacuum. I do not pretend 
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tbaf 1 Eim fljiswcrcd saxisfactoiil^ bH tfac questman chat I have 
nUed, or chat icadets will ucnssanlf agtc« with my iatcEpiietA- 
docL But tf I have succeeded iu making some at them feel that 
these cjuescioci^ am imfxirtaiit md Ik behind mmy of the 
political and corndtudooBl problems of the age^ 1 shiU be 
content. 
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THE COI^LMERCL^ FIL^IEWORK 

I T cujftoinai>'i if hackneyed* lo desetibe tlic cighxcen^ c«Q- 

tujy, and partinilAily its dosing decades, as an age of tfomi- 
don, and, bccauisc it has seemed to ^lshe^ in the type of indiu* 
trial civilizarion with whidi we arc sp fiimiliar to-day, much atten¬ 
tion has been focused on it. Detailed studies of its political life, 
its constmidona) develop men i, Jts social and economic actividcs^ 
ate all avaiUblcu In consequence it is now possible to ask sonte 
quBtions about this period as a whole with a rcMonahte hope of 
□btaming at least tentative mswexi to them. What, for mstanc^ 
wcape the essentials of the spciol and cconoituc structure of the 
country before the impacr of technological change produced the 
movement we know as the Industrial Revolution? WTiai were the 
dominant influences in this society? Or in other words who were 
pulling the setiogs ? What was it like ti> be an EngUghman then? 
How far were the sads&cuom w'hich Society offered to him de¬ 
pendent on the doss structure and how rigid was ihis structure? 
How closely did social and economic toctors influence oonsnru- 
tkinal anangemencs and the fortnidoiion of public policy? What 
were the new forces modifying ihis picture? How far liad it 
changed by the dose of the century? 

Kipling*? lines:" Wliat should they know of Enghiiid who cmly 
England know" might have been written with special reference 
to these questions. Any attempt to understand Hanoverian Eng^ 
land must start with a study of its relations^ cultural ami ccDnoniic, 
with Its European neighbours ajid with both America and tlie 
East. Its domestic policy* the modifieition of its class ^rtucture* 
the growth of industrial change were all influenced by these lac- 
tors. In these circmnstances the mcccliants arc of particular im- 
puiranoe. They were the channel through which outside forces 
pcrmcited; this ooimtryi Compacativcly kw in iiumbcf, the 
naerchonts were of quite disproportionarc significance- Their 
wealth, thdx intmsts and their eommerdol philosophy were 
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among the most active formative luiluences of tH f time. Nol 
without [usticc has tlie cighteexuh cemury lieen knott-n aa the age 
of McrcantUistn; indeed, iia paicatagc might be set down as out 
of'Landed Gentry’ by ‘Overeas Tiatlc', 

Important though the merchants were, our contacts with Europe 
were far from being purely economic. Despite our long rivalry 
with Fiance we were deeply influenced by her culture. The glories 
and pagcaritiy of Versailles could hardly be rcproduceid by British 
kings, who had at their disposal so much less of the wealth of 
their country than their French Mow mooardis, but the rtiannccs, 
the fashions, the dress of the French Court sec die tone ce^ually for 
polite society fn England. Young gendemen improving thdr 
minds spent more time tcavelling in France and Italy than im- 
bihing the leaming of their own tmivemties or in eiploring the 
beauties of their own ooiuitryside. Then, as now\ the ^igtishmiin 
liked to bring back trophies of his t«vels, and as English purses 
vfcfe well fijRUshed much tliai was beautiful and valuable found 
its way to thU couairy- k was in this centmy that the foundations 
of so many famous colkctioni of Frcndi and Italian painting, 
sculpture, and fumimre were bid. Although for much of the 
century Fcancc and Bntain were at war, either openly in Europe 
oc loformally overseas, this had tio great influence on private and 
personal rdationships. Wars were fought for matters of matcttal 
interest, not for ideologies, tn cunsequeoce there was litilcof that 
bitterness thsii comes Eom the clash of opptjsing wap of life and 
thought: between the ruling datscs in benlt countries the cultural 
connexion was close. 

Though the aristocracy was under the sway of Fraricb ideas, 
the solid, wealthy merchants, looked to Holkrul. In the seven¬ 
teenth raitury it had been Iier wealrh that aroused ibdr greattst 
envy. Culture was only one of the trimmings of lift, suitable 
enough for those who could aflbrd it, and, like other fripperies of 
fashion, no doubt best obramed from i‘ranee: but from Holland 
we strove to get the knowledge of how best to develop our re¬ 
sources and increase Our wealth. This desire to emulate and copy 
the Dutch is to be found in every sphere of eoononiic activity, in 
every project put forward by pamijldctecr and [lolitidan Wfce. 
The Dutch owed much to a prosperous flslung indusiiy: we must 
foster ours by every cocouiagement that ingenious minds could 


dffrise. They were pre'emineiitly tbc carriers of Huenpe! EngUrtd, 
too, must build up her mcrchuit navy and endeavour to seize the 
cany log If this couFd not be accomplished by skilful com* 

petitioa then r^alaticm and prohibition must be used. To dfcci 
thisp English mcrdiants and uppers could rdy on such support 
as popular pr^udJee might be able to afford. If the Navigitina 
Acts were not quite ^uch a sin^-le-mindecl estpedietit m metease 
British shipping as co uninfomml publie opirdon ihcy seemed to 
ordinary men could liardJy be esrpeeted to perceive the in* 
genuity by which monDpol}' profits were diverted to pdvitte 
pockets. 

Just as wc cmi'icd Dutch maritirne power so we envied their 
agticulrure, which in ihe early eighecemh century was still con¬ 
siderably in advance of our own. Ixsrd Auchinlcck^ wdbng to 
Boswell io Holland in 1765^ bade liim ^sec the method the l>uLch 
manage their cattle, and take notes of it,** and it was from Dutch 
sources that the ideas which wem to rcvolutionbie.Dritbh agricul* 
ture often came. In consequenccp though the ri\^a]ry between the 
two countries wits very bitter this very rivalry brought Britain 
still more closely under the influence of the United PrevinoeSp as 
hy iuiitadon we tried to penctmte the scettes of her success- 
Bitter]y, therefore, as we fought for markets, and deeply as we 
were involved in the politics of Europe, yet our debt to the 
countries tlmt we fought: was heavy and permanent * 

Even more inrtucndil dian the botrowing of fordpn cultures 
were the consequences of tbc tangled knots of trade ventures and 
Interests that bound us to the markets of the world. At every* stage 
our advancing standaid of life has been bought by our cxpantLing 
trade. It was the foreign demand for our agricultural products, 
and above all tot our wool, that had levered us out of ihe rut fiF 
a mcditral local organizaiicm. Already by tlic risttcenth cematy 
the liquid capital of the naiion was being cancentrated in the 
hands of the merchant5> and the ramifications of their business 
spread far and wide- Our doih found buyers alike in BjJtk 
countrics^ in the great markets of du; Netherlands, and in Italy 
and the I^vant^ as well a$ in Ftance, Portugal atid Spain. Nor, 
ihough it grew m vulmue, wrtis the character of our nuropran 
trade TO ebafige much in the nicccoding eemudeij. since it was 
^ tw fhUjxd. Ediicd bi' T. A, r> tr- 
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biseil ott the rimckmcfi^ needs of the muntdes concemed, 
Politicii] patterns might vary. The citiphaais in public dbcmssiori 
\K.'hicti took plate might be laid now on one branch and now upon 
another, so that, to the casual observer, the appearance of Insta¬ 
bility ixnd of variety was produced. Underneath it all certain 
essential features remairied. 

Outstiin ding among these was the itoportance of the Bdtic 
* trade. Tlic northern countries with their bitter w'inter dimaie and 
theit totally madeejuate tatik indui^tries provided excellent 
markeis for the cheap and ctudely nabhed doth of the North of 
England. These markets were of partiniLar value because In lecum 
the Baltic countries supplied the nasul stores which (tom the 
sixteenth centuiy were Ixconiing vital to our existence. From the 
secession of HIbabeth until the * wooden walls ^ disappeared,, the 
growing timber shortage was a haunring dread to English states- 
mm. Required as it was for building, for domestic ftimishmgs, 
for industrial uses, for the increased amelting of iron and for die 
needs of a growing navy and ouefcantile matiuc, borne supplies 
were ndthet adequate not aiwatys suitable. It was the pine forests 
of the North that could provide the great rnasts needed for the 
ships-of-the-linc and ihe roving frigates. Such vital naval stores 
were often in short supply, so that strategy after a hattic, or often 
even before it was fought^ depenikd more than is always rcaiked 
on tile rcservtti avaikUc in the naval yards to repkee the w-astage 
of war.^ 

Kur was it only a matter of timber, vital as this wa$. The Baltic 
countries also supplied nther imponanc naval stores, pitch and 
Iranp for cordage, and matcriri for sail cloth. Ail tlicse w«v 
essentia! cofTimodliics for any seaftLiing nati on. ThctcforCp at al] 
costs the Baltic trade iiad to be kept open. British anxieties were 
doubled by geogtaphiml difficulties: If control of the Sound fdl 
into unfriendly hands a critical position might ea.-^ily develop. In 
tills region, therefore, politics could never be allowed to take 
their riaunc. Even when poll tied skies wetc mir* economic diffi¬ 
culties remained- The tall levied cm British ships passing through 
the Sound w'li alwap a maticr of considerable moment to both 
the profits of rlic merchants and the expenses of the Admiralty. 

■ R. G- AlhkMlt Irmriti Jra IW^: fJn timbrf #/ jVm, 
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If oawl stores could be procured ebewbere it certainly seemed to 
be ui British interests that alremative sources df supply should be 
developed. In addition to Iiemp we imported considenbk quanii- 
tics of flits and of Unco yam, for the lci$h. production mras far 
froro adequate to supply the growing demand. Furs, too. came 
ixcm tlic great foresis^ and potash, wliilc the agricultuxai pppu- 
lation sent hides and tallow from thde beaste. From Sweden we 
drew much-needed orc$j pamculady copper and first-class iroa. 
Until the tccimical changes of the eighteenth century mailc it 
pncticabic to use coal for the smelting of the oic^ oiir cdppllng 
lack of timber made it impossible to produce iron on a large scale, 
and we were forced to import from Sweden, whose possession of 
rich deposirst combined w'ltb her vast forests, placed her in an 
ciccptioiaally favourable position. For all thc^ic tcasons it is dear 
hoflT impottanc the proper managcincnc of this Kt^nhetn tnulc 
was to the smooth w^otklng of the British economy^^ 

But the most impomnt ingredienc in CngHsh prosperiry was 
to be buund in her export of textiles. Of these, woollens still took 
the first place, even ms late as 17S5, w^hen Maqjhcrsoo escimates 
that some £16,000,wo worth w^ere being c^eported tvery year. 
A considcrablo amount of raw silk was aUo being worked up 
whiciv alih£>Ligh it lacked the finish of the best French nmuufac- 
ture,. nevertheless found a ready market* Cotton goods were in¬ 
creasing rapidly i both in volume atul in varictyv hut before ibe 
inventiom of the second half of the century, they still bggcd be¬ 
hind the production of woollens. As long ^ England ooncen- 
irated on the manuflicturc of cloth she vt $s stiU hound to her 
troiditional marktes, the Low Counixies. the Gernmn 
Spain and Portugal. 

The importance of our trade with Spain lay not so much in 
the demand of her itiremal, domestic market^ as in the fact tliac 
through it We could command a channel by which the New World 
could be supplied with goods of British manufacture Tn theory' 
the trade bctwccit Spain and her colomcs r emain ed a monopoly 
for the Motlicr Gniniiy; in practice the output of Spanish in¬ 
dustry was quite inadequate to supply the needs ot South Amnnei. 
British mcrchAnts found 1 most ptofitable outlet in meeting ilus 

* PjA€h%£^ Wlkqflj ''Tewun lad Teu^lc Tlie Sfcwuisil^ l^toWon' 
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deficiency and acting M whaksalccs to Spani^b culctnial exportcfs. 
This trade wis coft^klercd partituWly dc^iiabk because Spain 
and the Spanish cobfiics wctc tuiablc to pay {at good$^ iFith goods 
and the gap in the balance of paj-tnend accotdingly bridged 
by exports of ImlUon, Ehe produce of Spanish Anieiican ciines, 
TO this country. XX'ldiont the Spanish trade ic mlghc have been 
didicuit for British merchants to hare procured enough of the 
circulating medium to manage pcofitafaly the Indian trader which 
needed to he fed with toDsidcrablc supplies of sDver^ or the vital 
trade with tlic Baltic countnes. Spain and lier colanic^, dierefore, 
both providcrl an excellent market for our manufaciures and le- 
plenished our stfXks of the precious metals. 1c is noi surprising 
that some of the oIde$[ itnd best established mercantile homes 
were those that concenmied on the Spanish trade. 

By the eighteenth ccntur>' the growing capacity of our colonies 
both to supply m with raw materials and to absorb our mamtH 
factunr^* was making us dependent on our European trading 
connexions. The imponance of tlic colonia} trade is an outstand¬ 
ing feature of Hanoverian England. In it great fortunes were 
made. Like our trade with Europe it hud a long history^ Tlie early 
projects, liowevc^ never got beyond the experimental suig;e, and 
all Raleigh*^ gallant dTorts ended in failure. He bequeacbed to 
Enghmd nnt a colony but a dream and a rkatne, Virginia. It was 
left to the seventeenth ctnrury ro turn tlje aspirations of the 
sucteenth into faetj. The real foundadons of English overseas 
wealth were laid by het ruccchants. By tbc seventeenth century 
they lud accumulated $Qdicitni capital to be anxious to find 
profitable inveittneotsK As Adam Smith observed, * Money» says 
the piOTcrb, makes money. When you have got a hcck^ it is oftm 
iM.sy iQ get more. The great diiliculty is to get that By the 

setnenicench ceutury this necessary minioium had been obtained 
and the merchants of both t-oodon and tbc West Country were 
eager to get rtHire. In t6o6 charters were granted to two compan¬ 
ies of merchants, the London Company and the Plymouth Com¬ 
pany, adlowing them to establish coloriie^ in North America- 

To these merchants ilie new colonies were investments, de¬ 
signed to make returns difeedy by way of quit tents and ducs^ 

i Atiam SralUii A* 4^ iSr ^ Crnatm tht O^twlih »/ JVV^. 
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indirectly hy giviag their pmmntct^ control over tnw imitiiaU 
md iTurkeis, They had no mtention of playing any pef 50 cml pmrt 
in the life of the colonics- Plantations were a spccubiion, just 
coal mining wh* a spccularion, and, like many speculators, the 
early invesiors lose money over thtni. No gold mines w^ctc found 
to bring in quick profits^ wliile the liiscoveiry of suitable staple 
crops, the clearing of the ground, the importation of snifident 
labour, all took time. But, although returns might be slow and 
individual investors tnighr bum thdr fingers, the merchants of 
England as a whole were shrewd enough to see that evcfirually 
money could and would return to them as a rt^ult of coloniii 
investment. In this they were true prophets. Despite the fact that 
early coropanics were wound up and the Crown resumed ihc 
charter of the Vlrginb Comjwiy in i6aji tlie settlements them¬ 
selves grew and prospered. As a consequence^ the culiivation of 
staple crops, first tobsteco, then, as the colonics spread through 
the ftouth and into the West tndies, other ttopied Crops sudi as 
sugar, cotton and rice, brought to the mercltants of the cighoccnth 
century in ample reward. 

In die East, also^ the enterprise of acvemecnth-cctitury mer¬ 
chants was equally praRtabLc their eighiocnih-^Entuty suc¬ 
cessors. It had been the wealth of the East that had first acted as 
a magnec to draw espbrefs into unknown oceans, and by un- 
cbflTted coftsts* It was in the discoverj' of new ttndc toUTcs that 
Spain and Portugal had received the recompense for theit eipcdl- 
rions. Their monopoly had soon been diallengcd by the Ducch, 
who, between i|9J and i6ot, sent no less than sixty-five ships, 
organised in fifteen different expeditions to explore the riches of 
this new market- In Europe the deimnd for the pixiducti of the 
East, Its spices and m silli promised a rich re^^^rd to merebants 
who could trampon them in bulk. Previously die diiUcuhies of 
the overland route had restricted mch mcrehafidise to the most 
expensive kinds, and tliercfore limited effective demands By the 
end of the sixteenth century, EngiandH too, incited by the example 
of the Dutch and in diflkidrics with her levant rr^, began to 
turn to the possibilities of lliis Easicm ir^c. After spasmodic 
attempts a diartcr was obtained and the East India Company 
creaxed. Daring the seventecnih century* amid vicitsttudes abroad 
and political difficulties at home* it gradually rook shape. Dureh 
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enmity drove it from the East Indies^ but on the mainland U 
slowly acquired stable trading posts^ Madras^ C^cutta and, OCI 
Charles H’s mafdage with the Poctugucse princess^ Bombay. By 
the dghtMiith century, backed by a parliamentary charter, k 
was exceedingly wealthy and powerful* rcpitsenung one of the 
great vested interests of the dmc. 

By the accession of George I, therefore, British rncrchants hid 
iiuercsts and mtinexiuns in all parrs of the known world Though 
ttie export of utmJlen goe^ds was still important and the rradi- 
tiomi course of trade profitable, tfae$c older connexions were 
made the more fruitful because English mttrchanis were now also 
able to distribute colonial and Eastern prcxiucts* England hence¬ 
forth acted as an entrepot lor tobacco, sugar, rict, hardwoods, 
for the gay Textiles of India, and* particukdy afttr 17S4 when the 
duty was reduced, foe tea. Thus Bririsli trade fell into two inter- 
locking pits; the export of finished goods and the re-ctport of 
colonial and Eastern products. Each had its profitable extcfisions. 
The colonial exporters of taw maietiais boughi the ruanukctuies 
oF the Mother Country, which in its turn exchanged colonial 
produm for the specialiocd mcrchariTlbc of its Europcjur cus- 
iciticts. Frorn Portugal come wine and oil, fruir^ anchovies^ dye¬ 
stuffs, soap and wool; from the northern countries timbec, iron, 
copper* hemp^ fiax* linen yam* talbwi hides, furs and potash. 
The CJcrman states sent tinplate, shins* linen yam and some 
linen goods, while France supplied luxuries like faces and bro¬ 
cades* velvets, wiiie?s and brandy. It ia little wonder char rhe 
British mcrchanrs were flourishing and little wonder, too, that 
they managed to identify the prosperity of the country writh their 
own. 

Such prosperity could only be kept up, as Sir Thomas Gresham 
once remarked in a diflerent connexion, * by art and GchI's Prrivh 
dcnceV While frw Englishmen doubted the latter the merchant 
community felt iluar ft was manifestly die business of His Mijestyk 
Goi-crnment to supply, or at least to assist, the former, ft 
tom idem liorti of t his kind which cncounigcd them to play as 
large a parr as they could in the world of politics. No one engaged 
in either rhe cofonk! or the older European trade could be jn- 
differerre to the foreign policy followed by the ministets of the 
Crown. Nfir could they be untouched by the laws which governed 
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economic rdanons becwccd d]» counter and hef colonica. Politi¬ 
cal influence, if not vital, was higlily dealnbie. It was because so 
many of chetr intciests lay outside fltitaiii that the ioetchants weee 
forced to extend thcic activities to her iruemaJ aflturs. ^Tiere 
public opinion might promote their intetcats they did their best 
to mould it, where ParliameRr could provide favoumblc legisla¬ 
tion they did their best to secure it. It is fot these reasons that the 
eighteenth-century merchants have a double importartce: they 
provided much of the licjuid capUiI with which further develop¬ 
ments could be financed and, faecause of this wcahh, they had 
some influence in slutping both domestic and foreign policy. 

In tile eighteenth century poliiitaJ influence meant patiia- 
tnentary Influence. Because merchanis had business tntetests to 
protect which wctc often alien to the sympathies and aims of the 
country gentrj' it has become something of a commonplace to 
desedhe them as the allies of the great Whig party, Statements of 
ttiis Lind do Jess chan justice to the complexity of the politics of 
Georgian England. As Professor Pares has reminded us: ‘To 
talk of" whig ” and lory”, or of‘'party ", as if these terms meant 
the same thing ihroughcjui the eighteenth century is to imply a 
fiUacy which is now citploded. The patties of 17&0 were certainly 
not the same as those of 1714'. * After 1760 there were both 
^Oppositions whigs and 'govemment* whig® and even before the 
accession of George m it was the grouping widiln the Whig 
patty which was importani. Not should it be forgotten that 
cightccnth-ccritury governments were, in the main, composed of 
men who called themselves Vi'higs, though historians later may 
have desciibed them as Tories, and that it was from' govemment’ 
tliat fevouTS must be sought* Opposition to ministers was not, for 
most merchants and financiers, likely to pay dividends. To say, 
therefate, that in patUajnent the merchants tended to attach them¬ 
selves to the Wliigs, though substantially true, is to shed little 
light on rhelr behaviour, once the Treaty of Utredit had tiecn 
jigiifid. Tliey were not likely to ally witlt the country'gentry, and 
all the cfTcctivc politicians were W'higs of some desctiptioti. 

Though to ucriiic too much influence over forc^ policy to 
the merchants would be a crude oveMimplihcation of a mass of 
complex events, even a cursory examina tion of its course after the 
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!Re$t€)cation reveals a tenderness towards tludr wishes which can 
hatiUy be accidental. The first two Dutch wars were fought un- 
a&hamecUy for putelj* cummerriaJ reasons. The d»Lre to eripplc 
Dutch competitian in the carrying tcridc and to seixe firom her 
vital trading stations, and. rherefont, her trade in America and 
along tile African coasts, waa a motive strcing enough to swing 
the country into war without the pofiddans thinking it necessary 
to put forward any other excuse for thtiir aggressive policy. The 
Dutch prtwed tough antagonists, well able to protect their own 
pmpeity, and except for New Amsterdam, then hut lightly 
valued, England got little for her fighting, in Qiailes H’$ reign, 
though the economic mralry between the tU'o countries eoti- 
tinued, the mercliaDts became au'irc of what they felt instinetively 
was a greater menace tlian e\'cn Dutch emnpedrion. Thia was the 
growing design shown by the Crown to reverse the decision of 
the Qvil War. This policy, if successful, would hai'c challenged 
the new control which, since thek victory, the Commons had 
exercised over tlw government of the country, mmQ!jcd parlia¬ 
ment would deprive the mcichants of one of their most formidable 
weapons. Moreover, a royd despotism, which relied on Fnmdi 
help, as that tif the Stuarts threatened to Jo, would have been 
even more dctriiTLental to English trading intcfests. Dutch com- 
pcririon might be irritating but a Europe controlled by the France 
of Colbert would be much worse. 

Already it had become a catidinaJ point in die policy of the 
merchants that no one power must dominate Europe lest they 
imght be cut off from tlicir maikeis. ft was better to act with the 
United Provincts, better even to have Dutch William as fheit 
king, than to face that risk, In consequence the bat of the Dutch 
wars was fought half-heaticdly for ro)-al and French interests and 
there no punch of popular approval behind it. After the 
RCTolutton of i6ft9 the Dutch and English found Lhenuclves 
allies. In the war of the League of Augsburg tlic English fought 
ostensibly to secure French recognition of William’s title and to 
enforce the withdrawal of Louis XIV"a aid to (he Stuarts, but 
behind it lay tlie deaire to safeguard tnnie. Even then Englishmen 
feared Louis’s designs on the Spanish inheritance. It was c H r 
that Qiarlcs D of Spain would lUe without issue, and it was felt 
that if the French king were 'left at liberty tr* make himself 
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mastet cif Spain . » . bjr addmg Cadiz to Toulon and Btcsf |hc 
coultl] give to all the trading pacta of Eu^ofw^^ This was the 
strojigeac link that joined rhe inccthmifa of Engined to thesse of 
Hcllandp though time and again French diplomaqr was able to 
play on the separate intcrtsts of each, showing how well the 
French diplociuts realized the importance of ccopomic and com¬ 
mercial considrtadons. 

In the century after Ryswick the influence of the merdiants on 
foreign policy became still ntocc marked. It is cfeaily seen in the 
whole of the negotiations thai preceded the outbreak of die war 
itself and in the shaping of the Tttaf y of Utfecht fch^ir hTOUght It 
to a dose. The war would never have been fuugltt to kcqs Philip 
of Anjou from ascending die throne of Spam^ bumiliaced as 
William felt over I^uiss repudiation of the Partition Treaties, 
and distrustful as he was of his ambidons; parliament would not 
have been wiUing to provide the necesssiry funds for war utiU^ 
it bad felt that English Interests were involvcdp It was nor uiuil 
the merchants found tfieir markets threatened by the use Louis 
was imidng of his new connexion with Sp^n dia* they swung 
public and parlUm^tary opinion into line behind the king^ When 
merchants trading wiib Spain found their proftts attacked by the 
monopoly given to a French ccimpany tcading from St. .\Ea)o^ 
when English woollen manufaouicrs found ihe fine wool of 
Spain bdng reserved for F^en^!h Incim^ then they began to ice 
how dangerous l.ouis's new sphere of influence might be. Then 
they were willing that Englund should fighn In his pampliict 
Tnr& Great Defoe pressed the puint of view 

of the merchants^ showing how French dumjnauon endangered 
our commercial interests in the Meditctmncafi, die Baldc and the 
Ease and West Indies alike. The weight given to this furgument 
is clearly seen in die Grand Alliance, signed in September lyot, 
which put forwardp as one of tlie main objects of the the 
securing to England and to HoUand not only the safety of their 
dottiinioru but also dm of the fiavigation and tommetce of thdt 
subjects. 

In the conduct of the warp and in particular in the negotiations 
between die English and their Austrlact ally, the Archduke 
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Charles, the intctcst$ uf tile metdunts app^^ to have been care¬ 
fully comidetedH^ retting for help and loans that enabled him, 
thaagb only I'cmporanly^ to secure fhe Spanish thmne and the 
occupation of Madrid, Afinorca, a most valuable base for our 
Mediterranean trade, secured. We also obtained important 
privileges in the matter of leading 'tt-kb the Spatikh colonies. 
There was little chivalry shown in these negouations. The Arch-- 
duke needed Bdrish naval and hnandal h^Ip, and» ally though he 
waSp he wa^ made to pay in solid and much coveted privileges. 
These concessions endured long after the temporan' advantages 
for which he had battcied them had disappeared, trooically^ wliat 
had first been granted by an ally was, in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
confirmed by the Bourbi^m Philip V. It Is sigaificam that the gains 
secured by this treaty for Britain were all of value to our expand¬ 
ing commerce. Nor were they haplurard in selection: it is possible 
to see a very real and cobcrcni plan bdiind them, nicy bear 
eloquent witness to the growing importance of the colpnial 
markets Except for GibnUiar and Minorca,, which secured our 
Mcdittirnincan tradc^ our chief scc[ui$tiic>ii5 lay in the New World. 
In the Far North, Briiish righes to the rettitory of Hudson Ekty, 
valuable because of the luxury furs it supplied, were recognised. 
Nova Scotia gave us a real foothold on the St, I awrcnce, though 
the French still tccained Cape Bteron Island at its mouth and their 
right to their share ki die valuable fi^hutg grtiunds, 'Dicy bept^ 
loo^ Canada, though our posscstiiou of Newfound land was no 
longer challenged. From France, therefore, viduablc bases for 
fuium expansion 1ml been acquired. 

In the ireaty with Spain we were not content w'ilh soJicguardiug 
our pr.^ition in the Mediterranean with the pejssession of Minorca 
and Gibraltar, An attempt was made to secure for British mer¬ 
chants the iong<oveccd privileges of rnade with the Spanish 
colonics. For thirr^' years the South Seas Company W'os to enjoy 
ihe privilege of supplying tlie Spanish colonies with 4,800 negtoes 
per year, and when the annual fleet sailed from Seville one British 
ship of }oo toJis was to accompany it_ It was this groat that under¬ 
lay the wild optimism of tJie Seas Bubblcp an r optimism 

which the apphcatiori of the commercial treaty between tlie two 
coimtries did little to justify. In fact, the trading treaties were not 
ftdvanragtous^ and tlie privilege of die annual ship ivos largely 
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itlusory, sirjo: ihc flc^t did not sail evci^' ycnE. In atty its 
burdoi wa^ too smaJ] to have sffcctcd thc^ volmnc of tiadc rerf 
considerably and the myth that its cargo whs constantly replen¬ 
ished has been c^q^lodcd by laict reseaith- The desire to benefit 
BritiEh trade was tvidtnt but the skill in comrticixial diploniacy 
was lajcJdtig and it is probable dm the aki-established mercantile 
hotises t radin g ’with Spain bcJbie the wae found mote profit in the 
old system than they did in the new. Certainly after 1715 imrtcrs 
of trade were ft constani source of irntadnit between ihc iw-o 
countries ftnd kd to a fiinlier series of wars after 17^5.* 

It would be rash, how'ever, EO assume ihat the causes of thia 
Tirere completely economic. Spain in the years immediately 
after Utrecht had been a profonndly dissatisfied country, very 
dlscontcnrccl w*ith the political Eesettkment of Europe which she 
hjicl been Forced to accept:. Ktiowing the immense importance 
w^hidi Eirglish merchants attached to the Spanish trade she hoped 
to use this as a Ici'cr to force English mioisttrs to back up Spanish 
pretensions* In Iter attitude to EngUsh trade ihcrefore she hkw- 
now hot, ticiw cold, sometimes doing everything she could to 
smooth out difficulties, sometimes indulging in endless pro¬ 
crastinations that nearly broke the hearts of the en voyb negatidting 
with her. One constant cause u( imtadon betwcco rhe mo 
countries wss the seizing and searching of British ^Kips in Spanish 
colonial waters. For this the Spaniards often had some excuse* 
The merchants chiefly engaged in the smooth running of the kgiU 
trade with the Spanish colonies^ conducted via the Mother 
Countw'cre substantial^ well-established men* Of their acuvi- 
ties there was little complaint The trouble came from West- 
In dism merchant?!« w^ho were always being tempted by their 
nearness to Spanish territory lo indulge Ui contraband tndc. 

It was uficlcfstandabk that Spain sfiould w'kh to stamp out 
such illicit transactions^ but she lacked adequate means to do so* 
An effident system of c^^stguattls and craft would have 
cost more than she could offonl. The ospedient to which she w as 
driven by financial stnngcncy was to rely on the services of men 
who undertook to suppress smuggling on the basis of rcrom- 
pensing themseives from the sdared cargoes. Such men, mate than 
half pirates themsclvcs,hadcvxry incentive not to be too scrupulous 
« I. O. StfLichlan ■ Tn<^ rifHt 
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in the exercise of their right to search. Nor, even if the? had 
been prepared to be meticiilous, wouJd the mk have been easy. 
It IMS diflicuJr to know whether vessels intercepted in those 
waters were reaJly bound with contraband to a Spanish port. 
Ships were often driven off theit course by an un&vourahic wind, 
and it was not always possible to establi,sh whether their presence 
was due to aeddent or design. So there cao he little douht that 
sometimes it was not the West Indian contraband mnner hut the 
respectable British tnerchanrtnan that was stopped, searched 
tougWy and on occasion unfairly seized. Controversy over the 
vexed question of responsibility and compcnsattofi for such inci¬ 
dents was perpetnaj herween London and Madrid; the cases of 
soiTic ships dragged on for years. In such drcumstancce it was 
easy for those men who dislifcetl Walpole** hmg tenure of nlBce 
to raise the cry thflt he was being too accommodating, that British 
trade was being sacrificed to his ignoble desitt for peace. Hence 
the outbreak of the War of Jenkins's Ear, 

With France even the attempt to secure fivourahlc trading 
conditions by means of a commercial treaty broke down. The 
negottariom entered tnro at the end of ihe 'K’ar of the Spanish 
Succession DoltnpBed, largely due to British fear of French eco¬ 
nomic rivalry. The aim of the negodations had been to secure i 
freer trade between the two countries and to remove tlic im¬ 
possibly high dudes and even prohibitions that years of economic 
and political rivair)- had created. But behind the anugoniam of 
the two countries vested interests had dug themsdves in and now- 
fcarad That a return to a more leasonahle tariff might jcoparxlize 
their gfdns. In partienJar the Spiralfiehis industry, built up and 
protected by the prohibition of French silk* doubted its ability to 
stand the competition of Frendi products if they were once more 
admitted. An inctessed conTumptInn of French wines, always 
more popular than the heavier wine of Portugal, would, it was 
thought, affeer our cxpnn of woollen goods, since a decline in our 
purchase of prrn would reduce the ability' of the I’ortugucsc to 
h«y our doth* so destroying the ad^'intagct gained by the 
Meihucn treaty wdth that countrj'. Although a ftcer exchange of 
goods might wdt have benefited the overall trade of both coun¬ 
tries, those inreresEs which tcit themselves threatened by particu¬ 
lar clauses were strong enough first to Insist on the commercial 
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daises being fcguJatcd hy a icpmtc treat)' and that to bloct 
audt a meaty being signed at aJJ, Cbnscqtietitly, French and Eng- 
Ush tradera remain cd bitretly opposed to one another, retdaing 
one anoLber’a goods and righting for maikcts both in. the Old 
World iuid the widt the ncsmlt that die enmit)' feJe fot 

Louis XIV^s France was perpetnated and coloured ail English 
foreign pidicy for the nest centiny, 

Tltis aniagonrsm to France w'as no doubt further strengthened 
by Englond^s growing intcrescs in the coloniiul and Indian trade. 
Here Spain with her old empire and Prance with ^ler growing am¬ 
bitions were Britain's mnin rivals, Portugal, jealous though she 
oEcJi wa$ of Enghmd^s mUuence, lacked both the vitality and the 
resources to expand further, and the United Provinces tud In the 
East Indies and at the Ope as much ajt they could cons&lidaic 
and exploits Spain Imr^cif had now^ begun the tong period of her 
decline. Though still {at from negligible she could hope to do no 
more than ding to what she already belcL She was^ not capable, 
as France was capable, of challenging Britain in new iicJds of 
ezpansjon^ or of dominMing Europe and regimenting it againsr 
British trade. Tlicrefore, die mamspring of our policy was to be 
found in the dash of our oversea.^ interests with chose of France. 
£n paiticuLir we fought bitterly to monopolize the Aniencan con¬ 
tinent and the Indian rmle. \K’hen France allowed bcrscif to be 
cataagled hi European politics and became involved in Eufopean 
campaigiis^ Engbnd srbed the uppo nunit)* of further weakening 
her^ partly by direct stretch but cKkfiy by subsidizing allies against 
her. The wars in which England took a part m this rentury^ 
though they might wear the appcatancc of being European 
struggles* wcie never really so; their object was aJwap to weaken 
A rn^al who threatened esscotid. trading mrercsts overseas. 

For more than twemty ycars^ British foreign policy was to be 
chielly expressed in teems of vrar for cobnlAl doDiirution. The 
situation in 1740 is well known. Tn Amet ira Fiericb expansion 
both north in Canada, and south* based on the great river system 
of the Mississippi.^ by its domination of the land that lay beyond 
the Alleghanies* was threaienJng tp check die westward expanrion 
of the British colonies. There was a very ml danger thar they 
might be tiemmcd in between the mountains and the sea* and to 
Avert this dashes for the control of the Ohio were already taking 
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pbcc lo India the f tfugglc for tathet tbm foe vmitory. 
But to s^ufc trade it n£ccs$ar^* to have polUical indueace 
with the native rulers* In some wap txith the Frenid) and the 
British East India companies ^ere well situated to liecure this 
since their armed forces^ although s m al j wete modem and well 
equipped compared with the unwieldy Indian l^ic% arnicd with 
out-Dl-djite weapons. The support of these European forces* 
thcrcforcp was something that any native mler^ engaged in his 
own poUtjcflj schemes and private wars* was an]£iou£ to secure. 
But for English or French help a price had to be paid, not so 
much in cash as In trading rights and priv-iieges. The exceruion of 
French mduericc meant the shiitting of markets against Englisli 
traders p and vice versa. Almost inevirablyf therefore^ both com¬ 
panies began to iniciferc in Indian polUics. Insensibly trade 
rivalry led to fightings ^d each company wti4 inspired to increase 
its own army and to extend it own sphere of mflumcc* Almost 
umtvDjdably the home govemmentf became involved* and light¬ 
ing oft a serious scale was fed by regular rdnforcemcnls from 
Hu cope. Thoagh to X-ewcastlc and George II continental issues 
were more generally predominant it was the need to protect 
markets in American and India that rccondicd most merebants 
and financiers to British participation in both the War of the 
Austrian Succession and ihc Seven Years War and it. iJfas as a 
spokesman for their interests diat the elder Pitt won popiiiarity. 

TIic Peace of Aix-fa-Chapdlc was merely a breathing space 
while both sides accumulated fresh resources^ bur die Peace of 
Paris illustratea dearly the iundamenut hnportance of the com- 
rncrclal interests that went to shape it Motliiftg shows this better 
than the protracted consultadons that went on as to the terms to 
be offered to France and to Spain, I'hc vital issue in tit$pute was 
which of the colonial possessions slmuld he handed huck and 
which kept. It was recognized that cither Canada or valuable 
W'est Indian islands like Sr. Lucia or Guadeloupe mu&t be re- 
tntned. Tile wealth of Canada was potential and perhaps hardly 
recogniacd; in the economic judgment of the day the West 
Indian islands were much the more dcaitablc prize. But their re¬ 
tention came up against one of the strongest of the economic 
pressure groups to be found in I^ondon,, riie ‘ lobby\ co use an 
American political term, of the West Indian pkniers. Sugar wm 
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the main pctMluct of the isknds^ and in [}ir growing nf ^ugAr the 
French islands were supeiior to the British. Akeadv their rivalcy 
waJ: koca ami a contraband trade ilourbhed between thcfn and 
the New England ciulonies, though the Jiome government, stiiiiu- 
laied again by the planters^ had tried to atop the trade by the 
profaibirbne duty of WalpoIe^s Molasses Act of t7||. If by annexa* 
don the French islands were brought within the British economic 
system^ the British pkatcis saw thtmsclvts bdng rmned by the 
eompetJiion that would follow. They were insistent, theseforc^ 
chat the sugar islands should be remrned and Canada kept^ This 
was not because they valued the bitet oc thought its accjiuridoti 
particularly in British interests^ but because they were sure that 
the cetcniion of the former would be highly dctcimentai to their 
own. In the Peace of Farir^ in eonscqucncj:, it wm dedded that 
France must cede ail Canada and Gipc firttou^ though her valu¬ 
able jishing rights off Newfoundland and^ subject to the nine- 
mile limits tho^ in the Gulf of St. Lawrence^ were to be restored 
to heri. Piitj in rite earlier negotiaiionSj would liave denied her 
even ibcsc, but Bute prepared both to concede them and to 
make thcin workable by Imnding back the little islands of St 
Pierre and Miquelon to provide a base for the French fishexmeru 
In the West Indies^ where England and Fimcc had long pressed 
conflicting claims, the English were left in possession of Grenada^ 
Dominica^ St Viucent and TobagOj but, for tcasons which have 
already b^n suggested^ hJnrtiniqLtc, St Luck, Marie Galante and 
Guadeloupe were hanikd back. 

Though this anongement suited rhe Interests of (he West 
Indian planters and tncrchants its politjcaJ and strategic wisdom 
wia doubtfuL As slirewd observers at the time prophesied, once 
the threat to the American colonicn^ of the Frcnrit in Caiiada liad 
been removed they were much less dependcint on the Mother 
Country for protection. Also the continued possession of excellent 
naval bases, like Mamnique, gave France the chanoe to attack 
British sea communkadons shoxdd the propirioiis momeac arrive, 
as it did in the American War of Indcpcndeiict* For the time* 
Iiowcvcf^ the meicharLts hid obtained a very advantageous pos!- 
lictTL Nor were English gains confined to French territory. From 
Spain. Florida was obiaiacd, while the longMlisputcd claim of the 
English to cut logwood in Honduras wai at last enneeded. Closely 
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connected with the po^itiofi: of the Wesi Indies was th^t of the 
A&icin trading postSi beciusc if the ishniis were to be adequately 
developed;, iIhyc lahour was a vital neeessjity. Here^ though we 
htuided back Gotecj we still kept die impoztatic base of Sracgal. 
In India, too* all the gain that DnpJcix^s hrilliaiu conquests had 
brought to the Fxendi company were ■wHped out and tlic situahon 
of 1749 was s^gain restored. The year 1765 saw» cherefere^ the 
widespread and apparently firm cmblishmcnt of a great British 
dcmifiion from which it seemed that unending commcrtnal re¬ 
sources could be obtained, so that English merchants mighi look 
forw'srd to a long era of prosperitj' and c^'er^Increasing fortiuies. 

If tlic mcfchjmts were an^iou^ to secure a pcaetiol backing for 
their activities in the shape of a favourable fotdgn policy they 
were equally anxious to mould public opinion in tbVif bvout^ 
This was nor, of course* a cohirrent policy cAiiried out by an 
atganLzed body, k was raihcr the resole of nontccoas paraphleis 
written to recommend particular objects in which writer afcei 
w'ritcr strove to make it appear that some policy* Ukdy to benefit 
the particuki merchant group whose interests he W'as upholding^ 
w'as abo in the best imerests of the natioo^ The two, however* 
as Adam Smith observed^ w^cre not necessarily i dcn riatl. 'The 
interests of ihc dealers ^ he wrote* *in any patticuiar branch of 
trade or tnanuiuctuceSi is always in some respects dificretu from, 
and even opposite to* tliat of ihe public'A He tlierefoic warned 
his readers that, ^The proposal of any ne w law- or legulEtiion of 
commecce which comes from this order, ought always to be 
listenc^d TO witij great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 
till after having been long and carefully csauruicd, nor only with 
the most scrupulgus, hut with the most suspicious attenIjon^ 
Viewed from this angle ihe dovdopment of that body of opinion 
on economic matters that is Jiaosdy la|>cUcd Meccatitilifim U 
interesting. 

The origins of eighiccath-tentuiy mercantilism are probably 
to be found in the economic nationalism of Elkabctbw England* 
wbidi, w hlr Fay has poiiucd out, k a dlStrent thing feoni 
tncicanuiisiTi*^ To the siateenth-eentury Englfrli statesmen there 
w^ete certain atiributes net-cssary for any wdhiun and ptosperoas 

* Qp. e^f., Vd. i, fr. ^50, 
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country^ ind wttt ^ qutlkics thiit emptmslzTd its Inde¬ 
pendence of ^iiTtoLindicg states. Ir mu$t he to feed itself 
without jieeouEse to foreign supply* And It mu$t bsvc not only A 
numerous popiditrion but one drawn from those widks of life that 
produced the best soldicj^^ the sturdy ploughman not the urban 
worker^ so that tlic country could be well defended* Because 
p.f >^lanri wfls an Island ^ by cTcry art the mcrcantite marine and the 
industry must be encouraged to produce the necessary men 
and ships to supplement die navy in dene of cmeigaiq\ Muni^ 
lions of war must* as fer as possible, be ntuiufectuied lU home, 
and the monopolies granted For the mining of copper and the 
making of brass, for the finding of saltpetre and the manufacture 
Qi gunpowder all testify to this belief Above all, the coumry 
mu$t be well supplied with boUiau so that in time of need it 
should nor lack the liquid capital that could be (juickly mobiliiscd 
to dtmnce its defence. If these ends were to be obtained then the 
power of the state must be used and the national effon canalized 
in ncocssary dircctiotn by the grant of tnonopoltc$ ro those 
w^hn would produce the desired supplies and by the prohibition 
of those activities that threatened this ptogramme at any point. 
Such would seem to have been the underlying assumptkms of 
public policy in Eli^bcthan England, 

To disentangle public tateresr, honestly conedved, and private 
intcresr follow^ under itsguLsej is peculiarly diflicult at thh time- 
Because of the assumption that the State tniisf use its power for 
economic ends^ the Court, as the etfective oenife of that power* 
w'as the distributing agent of economic priviJ^e^ There was 
nothing in the morality of the time lo pnevent those very men 
who were shaping public policy from beucfitiiig in thcii private 
capadty as landlottb, as inv<ator9* as tndiisEriailsts, as mexchanrs* 
from the poUqr which as ministers of the Crown they sponsored* 
Ai the same time U would not be true to poraay men of the 
calibre of Cecil as being no mote tlian material self-seekers, 
anxious to iheir own pockets without regard to their responsi- 
billry to the country* Nor was Elizabeth I any man^fi ftwl. willing 
to see what she tegarded as her estate despoiled for private inter- 
csts- ITic real danger came not so much from the inception of 
economic policy as from its appUcatiom Here the iiicomplctc 
control of the central government over local admioistraiion, the 
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poTcrqi of the Crown, the comjptiofi of minor oflFida]s» i.11 made 
it possible for the wealthy mcrchfUit to adjust offiebJ policy to 
his needs. At this time merchants, finanderS and rising capitalists 
bad bttle to and much lo gain from a doemne that magnihed 
the economic functions of the state* Where its mercantile thought 
could be used to uphold their particulaT interests well aad good; 
where ic opposed them the imehinety with whtch the govem- 
merti could enforce its policy was often suffieienily Laeffident to 
be ignored^ 

In the seventeenth century, when both the interests of the 
merchant and the capitalkt were growings and the ccntnilizLng 
cflidency of the Crown ira$ irtataaing^ it became mate difficult 
to ignore gonrernment policy* In particular, bitter quacicts arose 
between those men who enjoyed royal favour and those outside 
the privileged ring. The bttet turned to the House of Commons 
in an attempt to secure some iolluence over economic policy- 
Wlicn, after the Ovil War, parliament did succeed in [ncreasing 
its control over the Crown die mcrchajita shared the fniiza of 
victory. By the eighteenth century the House of Qunmons af¬ 
forded them a means nor only of expressing their views bur of 
enforcing them. As a rcsulf of their new position In the State, 
economic nationalism was slowly transfonned into mcrcandlkm 
as Adam Smith would have understood the term. It was no longer 
a questioji of business men adsvpting to their own needs a policy 
put forward by a centmlbing and autocraricgovcrnrrtfitic, Instead^ 
it was a policy- sponsored by a government in which they were 
personally influeoml though by no means dr^minaiit. Mcran- 
tilism, therefore, came to embody the general views of the 
merchant communiiy^ a fact which helps to expbin the manv 
contradictions in its ticachings. lliough the iiitcrcsrs of the 
merchants as a whole might seem to be homogenous when com- 
pared with another social class, for instance the country gentry* 
they were, afiet alJ^ only the sum of many parttcular wUb. Mons 
over a consensus of iKlicfs that receives geneml acctptMce, $o far 
as aims and object? for emt two tcnturics, must sufftu: many 
modifications an circumsiances alter. 

As hr has so often been obscr>xd, it is useless eo look for any 
consistent and well inicgraied theory of mercantilisiti. All that 
can be found is a tough ancl ready standard by which the tner- 
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cbaiii5 s digested tttuE the welibeing of trade, and the general 
prospedty of j±lc coursiiy could be measured^ sud a scr of luLes^ 
infinitely concradictcsr)- in appUcanon, by wIuL'b it hoped 
thc&c fcsuks could be achieved* In shaping these standards the 
pardcnlot drtumstances of tlie East India Company lud been of 
importance. Older tlieorics fiad stressed the necessity of bulUon 
and before the Restoration its inport had been forbidden. But to 
catty on mdc with India without stlvet was all hut impossible^ 
since the market there was indidbreDt to pur staple products^ 
From the propagandisrs of ihc East India Company came the 
dicor)^ of the balance of trade which was 10 figure so largely ip 
the argunicnts of the merchants and the economists hcncefortli. 
The importance of bullion was not denJed bui the stress w'as 
shifted on ro the mcitns of obtaming it by exporting mom goods 
than we imporred, so that the balance w^ould have to be paid in 
the precious metals. By this ceasoning^a moderate ttansference of 
silver to India wai not only excused but justified, nXace ic w^oujd 
be repaid by die impott of Tnclian produce, which could be sold 
again in the markets of Europe ac a subsiandai profit, so on 
balance making Ungbnd a gainer by a cocisiderable sum. By this 
argument the nml of the East Indiii Compan)^ to export silver 
was sanedoned^ In addition the export trade, which was the con- 
cem of alJ cjvctscft^ merehants, was shoivn to be a vital mtiotial 
interest. Such a doctrine W9$ eminently fined to the wdlbcing 
of the merchant body. 

Because of fhe stress placed on rhe supreme necessity of a 
fioudshing export trade domestic policy was often subordmated 
to It, thus giving to the merchants an influence wider than they 
'would otherwise have lunL For example, bibour was vicw^cd 
largely from the angle of the export market* A growing popuk- 
dan was desirable nui because it would increase domestic demand 
for our commodities but because it would provide man-power to 
be used iti the pfoduct ltm of goods for export* Low wages were 
finvoured for same reason* the more cheaply we could produce 
the more we could sdl abroad. Partknicnt was quite willing that 
a great proportion of the people should live not much above sub¬ 
sistence level, since it w as argued that only by the compelling fear 
of hunger could the poor be forced lo undermke the long hours 
and arduous work that the esporc matkei demanded. The 
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eighteenth-Dcntury Poor Law wiu a nattml coroilitry to xbh 
thectyj it at onoc bs$encd the ftai of dLsotder and prevented 
wages from bdog forced np. That this attitude towaids these 
domesde piobkma dovemled in with the interests of the Hirer- 
chants is clcar^ though it is difficult to know bow fat they were 
reaponsible for it. 

Much of the process was uncooscious^ at least in Itg wider 
implications. Men are most apt to be conYinced that whatever 
brings prosperity to the dtdes which they knew must be in the 
gcncfiii interests Eighcccnth'Ccutuf)- merchants were no more 
machiavelllflji nt hypocddcal than other mcn^ Kot were the 
theories they hdd peculiar to England. The bdief that the pros¬ 
perity of one country could only be secured at the expense of its 
neighbours was widely held. That being so h aaiural chat 
the authority of the State should be pressed into service to seaite 
by every ingenious suatagem the inert^se of the nation's share of 
world trade. If low wages and Jong hours were thought necessary 
to achieve this desirable result, at least it could be argued with 
some plauaibdihy that the livdiliood of the poor was as dependent 
on the expansion of trade and its general prospetiry as was the 
weilth of the commerdaJ magnaces. To expect the mcrdianrs to 
view tfaeir inrctcsts other than nsnowly Ci^d Imdly be looked 
for in the cirrunriGTances of the times^ nnd to candemn the actions 
of the pftSi by the social standards of the present is to distort the 
picture;. It is enough to recognize how greatly^ though often half 
uncoosdously ^ the chcorici of the mcrcantiUscs were shaped by 
the needs of the mcrehaots^and bow tficse ideas in turn influenced, 
as we have seen* not only I'jiglish tmdc but also foreign policy 
and internal administfaiion alike- 

The influence of the mcrdiants in securing legiiilation favour¬ 
able to their own intencsts Is prtjbably nowhere so clearly apparent 
as in the Navigation Acta and the Laws of Trade of the seven- 
teenih and dghtectith eentunes. By i the device of mtempting 
to build up naval strength by confining certain branches of trade 
to English ships had already t long history behind it- Even in the 
Middle Ages a series of scattered tnactments Iiad made tenutcive 
elTorts of this kind. The ideng thcrEfoie* of Navigation Actg was 
something wiih which both mercantile and shipping circles were 
familiar* Tlieii odgmd object^ to buikl up SL-a^power^ ccminly 


commended itself to the Btb^bethan5^ iatemsted as thc^ were in 
the vital problems of self-defence a great naval power Utc 

Spain. Bar England*^ economic pexsttion was not strong enough 
for such drastic nicasines in rhe sixteenth century. The most 
profttable branches of t!ic trade to be cdd fined to Engliih ahipptng 
\tTiuld have been those vnth Spain and with the I.ow Countries^ 
and it was haxdly llkdy that Spain would jufaitur ramdy to seeing 
its own subjects shut out of so kicnujve a business- Consequently^ 
an attempt in i y 6j to impose by ptockmation Ecstriciions on non^ 
English ships taking cargoes from this couners' to the Methcrlands 
brought forth prompt repds^ils, and Cecil found it necessary to 
abamlon any sedous schemes for developing our shipping by 
such measures. He turned instead to the establishment of nadonal 
fish days to encourage the fishing industry, that *rtUfsCfy of 
scarnen^ through the hope of a steady market. By the middle of 
the seventeenth oenttiry, however, Spain was a declining power 
anti much of her carrying trade bad l^cn captuted by the Dutch, 
who Were rapidly becoming Hug Landes ctuef economic rivals^ 
Duringihe rdgns orjamcsland Charles 1 the idea of regulating 
maritime trade was very much in the air and the fact that England 
noiv had colonies on the Amcfican mainland gave it a new twisty 
propliedc of the future. Thus colonial tobacco had lo come co 
England, mid, what was morci to come in English ships. But 
though the idea was popular in the Mother Countrj' the legal 
position wins often for from cleat. Older siatutcs conflicted with 
more recent oncs^ wliile scattered prodatnadom made the peti¬ 
tion still more obscure. It was not stupriiing^ therefore^ that the 
Coundi of State and Council of I'radc of the Commonwealth 
should Attempt to provide IcgiilatJon that would be at once 
dearer and mote compfchcnsive* Tlie mull was tile Navigation 
Act of i6^ I. It is iikdy, however, ihat the Impetus thar led to the 
passing of this msisure came more from important pressure 
groups seeking legkkdon to proteci tlieir special interests than 
from Government initiative^ The carltesr promDieiv of the meas¬ 
ure seem lo have been shipowners. They wctu suffering severely 
feem the competition of the Dnccli fly-boats, which could carry 
linger cargoes and retjutred smitUcr crews than the EngHsh^buik 
ships designed for the twrin purposes of trade and defence^ To 
exclude the Dutch from at I^st some bTanchea of the camnng 
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trade thetcfofc, Ukely to be of con^idctable benefit lo the 
English shipper^ and for this purpose the Navigation Acts 
promised to be a useful des icc.^ 

Although the original ckmour for fegnlitioTis to control the 
handling of English imports and exports came from the shlp^ 
owners the deimnd appears lo have been supported by the 
merchants. This at first sight may seem surprising* for the mer¬ 
chants can hardly be supposed to have Mrelcomcd the id& of 
either restcicriofl or highet Eeights. They had, however^ interests 
of thdr own lo press against the Dutch* for which the difficuMcs 
of tlie ihipownm provideti useful cerver. The Eastland Company 
and the Levant Compatiy in pordculm- weie finding that their 
own monopolistic position wasscdously threatened by the entrepot 
trade which the Dutch had developed in commodities fifora the 
Baltic and the Far East. For though thdr charters gave them a 
monopoly against other English merdunts within the area 
signed to them this monopoly could be easily iinderriuncd by 
Dutch merclianis acting as middlemen and exporting from Hol¬ 
land the commodities that the Eastland Qjmpany oc the levant 
Osmpany Imported into England direct from the country of 
origin. 

That these companies wanred to ptevent such dangerous c<Hn- 
petition b undersraadable but, in vi™ of tlic bitterness with 
which monopolies were being atiactcd in the seventeemh century 
they could lutdJy avoiv the real grounds for their disHke of the 
Dutch enifep6t trade. Arguments for the strcngthenicig of the 
navy^ on the other hand^ received a good deal of popular support 
even when ihc pfciposals themselves might cause some public 
incotivcnicacc. It was* therefore, much better from the point oi 
view of strategy and propganda to show a lively concern over 
abipping and to leave m decent obscufity the monopoly profits 
w'hkh Dutch activities threatened to curtoiL It is very probable 
that some Such motive lay behind the apparently tttajghtforward 
proviso that gotKls from a Emopeon port should come lo thb 
eouniry cither in ships of the coiiotry of urigiu^ rirt>f usual first 
ihipmeni^ or in English iihtps* sincfi such a rcgukiion wonid 
effectively prevent the Emportsdon of Levant imd Baltic goods 
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via Hotbnd. Thci fufthcr provisickn that no goocb from Asiat 
Africa, or America could be impofted except in English ihips 
nimcd at pre^erFing both the 'long as it was called, for 

English shipping arid cutting otit the Dutdi trader. 

Later the Act of i<Sj 1 was teplat^d by the more farpous Navi¬ 
gation Act of 1660 whidu despite many mcpdilicadons, remained 
the basis of the system until its abolition in the Free Ttade furore 
of the mnctoKith centur)'. This new Act was rendered inevitable 
hy the refusal of tlic Restoration Covemment to be bound by the 
laws of its ptedcccs^Oft hut it has been suggested that in any case 
adrnimstraiivc diflkuldes would Iravc made it necessary to replace 
the cariitt Act by some mote wotkabJe* if less simple and com- 
ptchetisive, measure. In tiic new Act the provision that all 
European goods must con'ie from the country of atigin and in 
the ships of the coimtry producing the goods disappeared and 
was replaced by a long list of cnuincnitcd commodides to which 
lliLS restriction alone applied- Any goods not contsiined in these 
schedules could sdlJ be imported by anyone and from any place, 
thougli if they came in fcjeign bottoms altcn duties would have 
10 be paid. In this way a real measure of freedom was given to out 
trade with Europe, and in the 'sixties London imported only 
slightly fewer commodities from the free liit than she did enum¬ 
erated ix^fiunoditLcs. 

Vflicthcr it had been the original intendon of the legislaiots to 
increase the area of unregulated trade is not dear. Indeed* it seems 
likely chftt loose draiting and suhsetjuent judicial mtcrpretiitinn 
were more responsible for this increased measme of freedom rhjm 
dc liberate design, for, though it suited many of the smaller 
merchajits engaged in the European trade, it once again placed 
m danger the intetests of the Eastland and levant Companies* 
It is iigniltcant of the pressure which they were able to cxetdse 
that I wo yciorfi latci* in i6Sz, the Acs of Frauds conferred on them 
the protection they desired and forbade the importaiion of wines 
(other than Rhenish), spiccry^ grocejTp tobacco, pitch, [stashes, 
tar, sfllt^ cozen deal hoAods* hr tiinber or <3live oil, from cither the 
Ijow Qjuiitrics or Gtrnmny. Whether this provision was ad- 
vantageoys to English shipping oc not has been much debatedi 
that it was inserted in conformity with the wishes of a section of 
merchant community seems rcasOfiably clear. 
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By the Re^tof^tion the attitude of the merchants towatds the 
cotonia] trade u as aJso hardenjag. Though the pzovisjofis of the 
i6ji Navigation Act applied to the colonies as tv’dl as to the 
Mother Country, it does not s«m, in either intention oi in orJgjn, 
to have been a nitaisun: pritnarily directed to the securing or a 
monopoly trade with the Infant colonies in America and the West 
Indies, but in the Act of i6Go and in subsequent amending and 
amplifying legislation the impomnce of the colonics In the 
economic life of England Is dearly understood. By dds time the 
sale 10 Europe of their tropica] and seini-tiopic^ produce, io 
particular, the sale of tobacco, of sugar, of rice and dyewoods, 
had become a very prontable business. In this trade die fortunes 
of many prominent mercantile houses were built up^ and the 
whole transaction was exoecdii^ly advantageoisa to those engaged 
in ir. 

To extract the full masurc of profit it wia necessary to estab¬ 
lish a monopoly over the raw materials. If the industrious Dutch, 
content with lower profits and a quick turnover, were able to get 
a firm hold over the colonial trade, tlicn for the EngUah merdunts 
reexport to the continental markets would be ruined. Already, 
by the middle nf the seventeenth century ir was apparent that 
the Dutch had realised the prizes to be won, though as yet the 
volume of tlto colonial trade was much less than it afterwards 
became. Tlieir trading posts on the Hudson were exceedingly 
well placed to tap the resources of both the southern and the 
notthem colonics, and as a result of our Qvil War, followed not 
longafter by rhe war wj^ Spain, a large share of the carrying trade 
vras in their bands. This, from die (>oint of view of the English 
merchants, was disjistrcms, though it served the interests of the 
planters tvcll enough by providing tlicm with altcmativc markets. 
Mercutile opinion, however, did tint recognize the inieretsts of 
t c planters, or even of any particular colony, as being the de- 
oding factor in shaping Imperial policy, and since (he merchants 
had been direcily responsible as z class for the fosterine and 
financing of (he early American colonies, or at least for the nrac- 
f ical foUamem of other men’s dreams, they fisit all (he force (if (he 
argument tliat * he who pays the piper gg»a the tunc’. 

Mcreanrile theories were vciy much in line with jhis assump- 
uon. In ihc stitcenth and early seventeenth centuries, men were 
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oppre^iwd by the spectacle of swarms of vagrants and ma^icrless 
mi:ai seeking work and not finding it^ and a.<:sumcd thar England 
was ovtr^KipuUtcd* As a conscf^ucncc public opinion had been 
ptedispos^ to welcome ttnigttniQn as a solution for the aodol 
and economic maladjustment of a period of transition. By the 
Ktstonatton this view* had been abandoned. It was now held that 
a large popukdon w'as neecssaty to make cheap goods for export. 
G:)]onjcs were no longer thought ot as an outlet for surplus 
population hut as a dr^ on man-power. For this los$^ it 
argued^ England was entitled to some recompense, whida wras to 
take the shape of strengthening her own economic system i what 
she now wanted were raw imtceiaJs tmd markets. An adequate 
iIdw of raw matcrtds would make her inde^^endem of Eurapean 
supplies^ for W'hitdi she had at the moment to pay with her only 
staple commociities or much-grudged boUion, and would give 
her addiiionaJ quantities of tropicS goods to scU in European 
markets. Secondly, by providing for the needs of rhe colomstf 
new murketi would be secured for English exports* 

In CO br as colonies conformed to this progrnmme they, too^ 
Itkfi the various branches of the European trade* wore ranked as 
good or had* The West Indies were the most highly valued be- 
cfluise of tlie sugar plantadom^ but the tobacco crop of Virginia 
and the rice of Georgia were veryr importimt. The blew England 
colcnicSj on the other hand, were fee 6om popular. They pro¬ 
duced little that was of esc to the Mother Country. They showed 
an indcpcodcnt tendency to mamtfacnjcc their own woollwi 
goods and other necessities. They much preferted to trade wNth 
the French colonies, bujing molasses w'ith which to make theic 
mm. in exchange for butet staves and salt feh and the other 
goods required by ^ve-workcd plantations. Ev'cn u^hefi peo- 
hibirive duties were imposed by the Mobssci^ Act of 175^ the 
traffic continued almojtr witJiouE abatement, as the means of 
enforcement were quite Inailequatt, 

Another advantage that [England hoped to get from New 
England was an aJteitmrivc source of nsval stow. It mtis felt that 
the virgin forests of the north ought to be able to produce the 
timber and the tar that* before* England had been forced to buy^ 
from die Baltic countries. Iliat tradcip from the viewpoint of 
inercantJ lism, was nudesiiable in that ilie balance of trade was 
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cons Latently igain^t this country. Such a policy Jmd two distinct 
advantages. It would lessen oui dcpendetice on the northern 
Crowns and so wipe out an unravourahle balance of trade. It 
would akOp it was hoped, divert New England energies into fields 
profitable to the Afothcr Country, and lessen the danger of a rival 
woollen msuiu£#citife being set up there. Conscqucnily, every 
encouragement was given, and the special ships that were built 
for carrying the niasts became die regular liners of the Atlaadc. 

Such policy was open to cridcism. The long Atlantic crossing 
made freights high, labour in America was costly, and the policy 
known as triac of the Bcoad Arrow, by which ccttaln trees were 
earmarked for naval use, was unpopular with the colonists^ Indeed, 
resentment o ver the prohibiiian of the sale of ttuibcr to dt hcr die 
West Indies or Eiitopc may be counted as one of the ecc^nomlc 
gricv^mces tliat led to the final breach with England. Kevenbe- 
less, by a mingling of the cncouragcmeni afforded by the pro¬ 
vision of bounties on the export of naval stores to Britain and the 
regulations which prevented the colonists From cutting and sching 
suitable timbet else where, supplies of naval storea were obtained* 
Though ihe cost both in money and in friction was high. In addi¬ 
tion to the wckkI sent to England for purdy riavd purposes^ 
much was sent for other needs, and this tradc^ ihdugh it only 
totalled onc-tweiiticth of the colonial trade, w&s the most valuable 
comaibution that tJie northern colonies made lo tlve economic 
life of the Empire, as conceived in terms of iltc old colonial 
policy.! Much less popular with the home authorities was the 
very active shipbuilding that the New EngLmdcfs developed, 
preferring to build tJidr own ships and panidpaic in the ad van- 
tages of the Nangation Act? directly tarher than to be dependent 
on British ships and shippers. 

rhe souchem and V^'est Indian colonics fitted more easily into 
the pattern of English economic needs because their energies 
were burgely directed towards die production staple crops 
which could not only be used for domestic consumpucin in diis 
country hue also cjsponcd to Europe. Though there were excep¬ 
tions the colonists were riot allowed to send diese crops difeetty to 
continental |K>rtSi ItngLmrl was to be the entrepot for colonud 
products. Adam Smidi calcukted rfuii ifarjknd and Vi^inia 
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sent us aontisILy nmctr-six tiumgand liogslicad.^ of tobacco of 
t^'hich this c:T>uiit-ry used not more thsui fburtced ihousirtd, the 
rest btirtg fc-cjq^ofted ai considcrabte pfnfit. The handlmg of the 
ELigif emp of the West Indies was another luoatire bfanch of the 
coJonJa] trade. Nor was the marketing of colonial produce the 
British merchants' only source of profit. Equally valuable was the 
monopoly of supplying the colonial market with consumer goods 
conferred by the provision that the goods impotted into the 
colonies mufit come ria EngfantL This double monopoly of both 
purc h ase and supply meant that British merchants controlled 
both cutis of tile trade. They could buy chop and sell dear. 
Whether they took full advantage of their position or not, it is 
nor surprising that they were popularly supposed to Imvc done 
so. Certainly^ the American planter, buying imported goods on 
the security of his growing emps and ultimately receiving a dis¬ 
appointing prit^ for Ids tol> 3 cco» blamed them for many of his 
problems and ihc greed of the Britt$h merchant has often been 
held to Idc at least partly responsible for the loss of the colonies- 
AmericaTi research has now refuted tliese grosser charges of ei* 
ploitatlon; falling prices were not caused by the cupidity of the 
meuxhants so cnuch as by the over-abundant supply of tobacco 
which could no Longer be as profitably resold to European 
buyers.* 

Even without gross exploitation the advantages of the colonial 
market were such that it is not surprising chat so many eighteenth- 
century Rtcfchants were njtiactcd to it. But though the high 
profits of this trade seemed to depend on the virtual monopoly 
confctTcd by the Navigntion Acts diis does not mean that diese 
laws w'crc the work of a set of men who deliberately sacrificed the 
real interests of their country to thdr private profit or that their 
ostensible ^tUj to increase British shipping, w^as oothing but 
window'-dressing. If it could be clearly shown that the 
Acts in questifin did little or nothing to incrcjise our shipping then 
it could be argued that the parUaments who passed ihetn and the 
mrrdiants who supported them were cttlwr stupid or disin¬ 
genuous. But of thdr effects it U fUfficuJt 10 speak with any cer¬ 
tainty; by contcmpofariM and by historians dike they have been 
both strongly condemned and hotly defended- That a large body 
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of mcncbants had an inietesc in the continuance of the sptem is 
clcAr; that this Lnrcfcst w'jis picjudicial to the general wellbeing is 
less so. 

In support of the vit«,> that the Navigation Acts were a eostly 
failure it has been pointed out iliat though the tonnage of British 
and colonial shipping did increase after thcic eoicnnent this in* 
crease was not necessarily due to the Navigation Acts, os the 
shipping of other European stmes ^vas increasing in much the 
same proportion. Moreover, as a result of the Am, English ship¬ 
building costs rose, putting English merchants and reanuiactuicfs 
at a serious disadt'antage with regard to foreigti cotnpctiton In 
all hut protected markers. In handling naval stores from the 
Baltic it is argued that the Dutch liad been keen and able mtddle- 
cDQtcnt with a small pront and a <juick tutnovex, and cont- 
perition had helped to keep prices reasonable, hut tdih the Navi- 
gadoo Acts they were no longer allowed to serve the English 
market with navaJ stores. 'Die English, on the other hand, often 
lacked the special ships required for the timber trade, and were, 
th^efore, forced to rely on the supplies brought by the Baltic 
ships, since the naval stores were among those enumemted com- 
tnoditi» which had to he imported either in English ships or in 
the ships of the country producing the goods. Even where 
English slups could be provided, the Baltic merchants, knowing 
that the English tncrchiints were dependent on them for supplies 
and could not buy clsewhcfC. put up prices agaitun them. As a 
result the taw material rose in price and so started the vidous 
circle that meani that freights were higher in EngUsb ships, and, 
thcrefoECj Ac price of British goods aimed in them rose in pn>- 
portion. Where we had a monopr-ly of the goods to be supplied 
this did^ not matter, but where we had no such advantage the 
dilBcultics of tic British merchant were much increased. Polish 
manufacturers were hit, tott, Whereas, in the ease of nets and rope 
we had beftite imported the raw matcciaJ via Holland in Dutch 
ships and made the finished goods in this country, now the Dutch 
turned to working «p the material themselves and selling us the 
mooutactured g<^ «the produce of Holland. Thus, it ii cLiimed 
that tlie Navigation Acts definitely lessened our share in the trade 
of Europe, while the advantages that they bestowed on our ship¬ 
ping were largely iltusory, and ilic increasca (hat did take place 
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were due more to the growdi in the voltunc of trade titan to die 
fostering care of parliament.^ 

It is a formidable ciic and if mie would lend colaur to ihn 
argument riiat the merchants^ whose mfluimee in promoting the 
Acts was by no mcims negligible, were pedcctly ready to sacridcc 
the European trade^ which was of widespread benefit to the com¬ 
munity n 5 a whole^ to the intercuts of bailding up a monopoly in 
the colonics under cover of the ntreds of tlic mercantile maiinc. 
The latest asscssmcxir of the evidence* however, tends to lean the 
other way, L. A* Harper, in a full and careful suircy of the origin 
and working of the Navigarion Acts, thinks ehat, ^ough a price 
hftd to be paid for die Navigation Acts, at least they did increase 
shipping. With regard to the American trade thejc is very littk 
controveEsy. Ii was sirictly ccscrvcd for English and ccilonkl 
shipping for all die commciditks iliat were important, though 
oceepcions^ allowing transport of sidt needed Tot the fisheries, or 
giving permission to ship rice direct to southern Emopcan ports, 
gave some flcribilic)" to the system. Before i6jo, when spedal 
provisions were made agahist the encroach men r of foreign 
mcrchancs by directing that no foreigners wett: to trade with the 
Amcricari colonies without licence from the Council of State or 
parliament* the Dutch load been active in this ijcade^ w^hich their 
possession of New Amsterdam ccttainly encouraged. ^lUiout 
the passing cf the Navigation Acts, once the iempowy palitioiJ 
condiriona of hostility Ixrtwecn England and Holland and the 
aftermath of the Ovii Wat had disappeared, it does stem very 
probable that the Dutch would most cettainly have retained, and 
very likely tncreiascd, their share in this tridfic^ and iliat other 
nations would abo have increased thdr proportion, since Hngbnd 
was not the natum] cni:rcp6E for supplytcig conrincncal markets 
or for obtaimng their commodiiies in remm. 

But the real issue is not so much whether the trade with rise 
American colonics increased as whether It did so at the ejtpense 
of the trade with Europe to such ancs^ent that w hat this country 
gained on the swings it more tlian lost upon the roundabouts. 
The evidence is complicated and not easy to weighn It would 
certainly seem as if the proportion of British innnage entering and 

^ 'Tbc polkj meted ttdvtmJt ujxm the hnebaUt md o^mtneroe 
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Icavipn our ports after the sptem came into force was f^icater^ 
tvcii taking the general growth of trade into consideratioii, than 
It had been during the Comiiioriwealth- The statemenc c$ not 
itself, however, conclusive. The HuctuariQiis and didiajilties of our 
trade and the prcdotnioancc of the Dutch mar have been due to 
wartime cU:ctmi$iajicc$t and it is possible to argue that with the 
coming of mote stable conditions British shipping wotild haw 
gained the position that It did without the aid of special pxoccc- 
tiofi. But duimgh it is posaihle to argue in this way it must be 
remembered that not all the conditions were favotiiablc for the 
building up of a great mercantile marine. In particular;^ tlib 
country was severely handicapped by the sliortage of the neces¬ 
sary shipbuilding materials. Tunber. cordage, tar, all had to be 
procured from abroad, since fay the seventeenth ccntujry our own 
forests ’were ^pjitc inadequate* Whether wc bought through the 
Dutch direct from the place of origin^ we were, as &t as this 
country was concerned^ purchasing in a seller's markcL In fha-a 
case wc were likely to find prices ru nnin g against us. In such 
circunastanccs without the protectioii given by the provision that 
ships should be English owned and, except when specialty 
licensed, EngLtsK built, it seems improbable ihat a Nourishing 
shipbuilding industry would have developed in this countty* 
Mr Harper abo suggests that the iusistence on English crews was 
necessary if ships were not to be short of trained seamen. If wages 
had not been protected from eompetidon, and so made moir 
■ttnctivc, the danger of being pressed inro the na^y in warHime^ 
rogether with the general conditions of life at s«, might have 
made recruitment for rhe metd^t navy very difficult. A certain 
price in operating costs, it is argued, had Co he paid in order to 
be sutc that in time of Bdtam wai short of neither ships nor 
men. 

There were cwo main reasons for these. The Navigation Acts 
narrowed the area from which our ^pbuildets could obtain 
their raw materials. N'avaJ stores had to l>e brought directly from 
their place of origin. This gave Baltic espottcf^ a meti^ ad^ 
vanragej they knew that we must either buy fmra them or else 
ecly on the even more expensive alternative eolordal supply. 
Moreover, the rule that all these commodities must be shipped to 
this country either in vessels belonging to die prixludng country 
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or in Bnmh ships placed our shipbuilders ax a jbrthcr disad- 
viOM^c wiih tcgaid to ftdglit dut^. JJtic the diffiailty arose 
front the tsci that England Itad feu* ships suitable for so speciai- 
iKd a trade, niis mean t depending on alien ships and iJiese paid 
higbcT duties even 'when carrying cargoes in strict conformity 
ivith the Navigation Acts. Thjs question of higher eransport 
charges vrus imensiiicd by the elimination of the Dutch from the 
trade, so that we bad, in effect, to rely cm Scandinavian tonnage. 
As a result of their monopoly, artifidaffy created by outselves 
against ourselves, the costs of carriage, it is argued, were higher 
than tliey need have been. 

Supporters of die Navigation Am have not denied these 
charges but they have contended that their effects have been njudi 
caaggcraied. Vi/sth regard to the charge diot Baltic merchants de¬ 
manded steeper prices because we had no atremativc source of 
supply thetr answer is that to have bought via tiic Dutch inatcad 
of direct would have made very firde difference, 'flie basic 
strength of the erpordng countries Jay in the feet that they had 
a natural monopoly. As evidence that the Navigation Acts added 
little to shipbuilding costs on this score it is pointed out that the 
prices of naval stores from the &Icic had risen sharply before the 
passing of the Acts and that they had shown no startling tiicrease 
afterwards. In de ahfig witit uansport charges the apologists are 
on less sure ground, niai these were somewhat increased ii not 
denied, but tlie popular pica that it was ‘only a little one’ is put 
h^r^'ard with some confidence. Naval stores brought here In alien 
shipping would have been burdened by alien dudes, whether 
they had been brought in Dutch or Scandinavian ships, hut, it is 
contcirded, on these conunodities the native shippers only paid a 
littJc less. In addition it is argued tliat though Dutch freight 
charges might tiave been a little lower than those we paid to the 
Baltic shipowners, yet Itad there attempted to push ihdt monopoly 
profits of transport too far we could have eitlicr built or bought 
the necessary speciahrcd sliips and worked our trade ourselves. 

Nevertheless, though they may have been magnified, it seems 
dear that some Increase in the ptice of naval srores resulted from 
the Navigation Acts. Nor should if be forgotten that such in¬ 
crease as occurred was due to the seUlsh pressure of the Eastland 
merchants, British ships gained few additional cargoes because 
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tiruber and othci n^val stores were placed on the list of enumer¬ 
ated conimodititi. The merchants of rhe Fta^tlanH Compaa]|' did 
however, obtairi a mosc decided advantage in that English ship¬ 
builders were forced to btiv through thern at prices not pared bf 
Dutch competltiom In this waj- they were atJe to establish a real 
monopoly in supplying the home rrmrket, foe Amcricin comped- 
lion, due to the high cost of the Adantic crossing, was not 
ecortomiciilly smoiis. Had it not suited the Hasdand merchants 
there seems little obvious reason why tiival stores should have 
been included among the enutnerated cortuuodidcs. 'Ilic ships 
used and the men employed in the trade were not English, It ts 
dhlicult to sec, diercfore, how the provisiem that such commodi¬ 
ties tnust come direct from the country of origin in the ships of 
cither the producing country or b those helongmg to Etjglish- 
men did help to mcrcasc our mercantile marine. Viliatcver, there¬ 
fore, this provision added to the cost of ship-building in this 
country, however little this addition may liave been, w^as added 
not to bcncilt English naval strength but merely in ordet to give 
monopoly profits to merchants engaged in diis vital rradc. 

To say this is nor, hotvever, to imply that in every case purely 
selfish mcrcandJc interests prevailed and tliat no benefits were 
cofifertcd on English shipping by rhe Navigation Acts. In certain 
branches of our trade with Europe it seems at least likely that 
English shipowners did retain a greater share of the trade than 
they would have iiad wJtliuut tome measure of protection, since 
the scarcity of raw mmeriaJs and the high wages of English sea¬ 
men operated to make freight charges greater than those of some 
of our European comjwtitors, Moreover, where a trade route 
partially protected, as that between Russia and dus country, 
ships that were sure of a ptofitable freight on the homeward run 
could oficf atrifidally low, because subsidised, fi*ights in the 
inter-port traihe that lay along their route. They could, therefore, 
contrive to act as third-party carxitics between Euroj^eaci ports 
in a way that would have been impossible if the low freights 
which tliey charged for this Service had not been compensated for 
by the hiph monopoly rates which they were able to make on the 
protected pan of the run, lo post-war periods also, when the 
Hcase of shipping by combatants competed bitterly with the 
increased trade that neutrals liad built up, the face that certain 


trades and certain cnmnccaied comiriDditTea ^ctt tile prcscr%'e of 
die English shipper helped to provide some cusfiioti agdDsc the 
ciit-throat competitioo far cargoes that tends to prervail at Such 
times. 

To make any kind of judgmeni as to what intemts were best 
served by the Narlgsrion Acts is clearly no easy matter^ They 
w^etc appattntly neither a dead letter nor ineffective in sumu- 
lating an English-built and English-maoncd mercantile marine. 
It is^ of oonrse, aiivays possible to argue that bad trade been firee 
from lall such restrictions its volume would have incrcu^ed^ Such 
an approach Implies that even if the Navigation Acts did Increase 
English tonnage, the strength of our shipping was bought at the 
expense of our manuiactiirers and of the general consuming pub¬ 
lic, since our great competitors, the Dutch* could probably have 
carried our goods mote cheaply and supplied \as w'tih w'hac raw- 
materials we required an more adi-aomgcous temis. But the bask 
of judgment oimot be purely economici at least in any nmrow 
4$efi5e^ Vital political circumstances, the struggle for powxr and 
for colonies were factors which any eighteenth-century govern¬ 
ment had TO take into most careful considcrarion. 

It is true that the decision as to what commodities should be 
placed on the enumerated list tvas often made under the pressure 
of sjKcial groups of merchants. But because the choice w-aa some¬ 
times influenced and distorred in this way h not to say that the 
whole code k to be condemned being against the intcrestf of 
the Stale* riiat It serv'cd merely private iotcrcstj. Suspicious as 
Adam Smith was of the activliics of the merchanis as a whokj and 
much as he would have modified the provkions conceining the 
eotimcratcrl commotiidcs* he ycr opposed the wholesale repeal of 
this legislation, holding that at times power was to be preferred 
to plenty* that a moderate supply of guns could be, in some dr- 
cumstances, a better thing than unlimited supplies of buctet. It 
was a system of wdiich the merchants could and did take great 
advantage; it was not one which they had been able to create 
merely in order to serve tl^dr own interciita, though their iicute- 
ticss was demonstrated again and again by the wav in which they 
intertwined private ptoht with wliat w^as then accepted os bdng 
for the general good. 

By the dosing ycara of rhe eighteenth ceottity Ji is dear that 
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a new ciitijcal $pidc wa$ abroad and thar the basic RSSLunptions of 
mcccantilism, on which so mudh of the nadon’s contmetdid 
legtslation and policy had hitherto been based, was being in¬ 
creasingly €|ucslioncd by more and more people. The revolt was 
both physical and LntcllcctuaJ, and it is inteiesting to notice how 
closely the dates of the two arc intertwined. Though economic dis¬ 
content was not the only driving force bchimi the tevok of the 
American colonists it was a potent factor in it. Since the victories 
of 1765 their sense of independence had been greatly incieasctL 
TTris was purely due to the share they hod taken In the struggle, 
and partly to ihc removal of the French tncnace from the main¬ 
land. At the same time their economic irritation, aiw-ays just be¬ 
neath the stidacc, had been augmented by the oghtcr control, 
which Grenville had instituted over the adniinistmticm of the 
laws of trade. 

Walpole’s Molasses Act with its ptohitudve duties liarl been a 
dead letter as far as the Houdshing trade between the colonists 
and the French West Indjes had been conccnied; GicntiUe's 
mudi more moderalt proposals 'were intended to be enforced. 
Governors and na^’al oihetrs were ordered to be active in the 
matter, anti ctistonis officials who had Keen leaving their work to 
deputies were hounded back to the personal performance of chetr 
duty. At the SBtne time the trade laws w’cre made more restrictive 
of colonial commereja] libercv. Important additions were made to 
the enumerated commodities, wlijch -were now to include not 
only the old staple products, but coffee, pimento, coconuts, hides, 
whale&ns, taw silk, potashes, coioaiai iron and lumber. As in 
addition certain drawbacks, which it had been the practice to repay 
when goods, originally imported iittti tbi* country, were re-export¬ 
ed for colonial use, were no longer allowed, the cost of the goods 
exported from this country, already high because of monopoly 
profits, was still further increased to the colonial consumer. The 
pncrical dUad vantages of the system, fromtlte American point of 
view became, ilwreftifc, c\ er clearer at a time when questions of 
defence, quesdctns of taxaiictl, were already providing a prolific 
crop of grievances about which public opinion, not uninfluenced 
by the ptr^^nda of ioicrcstcd persons, was becoming resentful. 

If physical rtvoJt came from the American colonists the most 
powerful intellectual attacks came from the British economists, 
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and iher^c attacks u'crc oxncumnt vntk^ and not stibsequcm to, 
the breakaway of the Amcfiom colames. Of them ail, the assault 
of Adam Smiih was probably the most pcmiraiing, the most 
reasoncil and the mt>st devasfaemg. In many ^Tip he spoke for 
the iiuctr^ts of the new IfidustriiilizpcI Britain that coming 
into being, it u-as one of the cbaraciedstics of tnercanrijism that 
it undercsticnaTed the potentialities of the home market. So fit 
the producrion of consumer goods for home u&c liad been gravely 
hampered by the diversion of the available capital to the profitable 
colonial trade. Once tltc bail of monopoly profits had been des^ 
troyed then it was argued that both die home market and those 
afforded by our older customets^ in nearby countries could be 
more adequately developed. The piofits of the colonial trade 
mJghc be gratifyingly Iiigh ro the smdl cliques tliar enjoyed them^ 
but the return <m the capital employed was slotv, tying up for 
long petiods resources lhat were urgently wanted m otl^cr direc¬ 
tions^ A quick tumover and a lower profit were necessary if home 
production was to be stimujaced :md if profitflbfc employment 
was to be provided for the mass of the people. SmaJ] groups 
adversely alfectcd by snonopoUes liad always been vocal agamst 
thcicu Now, in view of our grounng industrid potcuriaJ^ com- 
mcrdal monopolies were declated by Adam Smith and ktndt^d 
writers, for tn many wap he iiiteq^retcd a trend, to be in the 
interest? of the few rather than for the wellbeing of the nation as 
a whole, Mr cannot be very diSicuJthe wrotc^' to dererminc who 
liave been the contrivers of the whole mercantile sptem« not the 
coimimcrs, we may belicrvc. whose interests hare been enrirdy 
neglected; bur the producers, whose iniercsts h^\x been socatc- 
fully artended to; and among this latrcr class our merchants and 
manufactuters fiavc been far the principal architects 

By the end of the ceniiir>' the tide was setting strongly agaimt 
the mercantilism of the past* Tlic independence of the American 
colonies did not dt^troy the crading links between the two coun¬ 
tries i ctistoin !ind connexions were loo strong for that^ but it 
deprived the British mcrchanLi of ihdr special privileges and 
pfobably Jed to the divetsion of some capinl to other spheres. 
Other monopolies still remained, hi Gmada and the West Indies 
the old sysicm persisted, while in India the East India Company 

* O^. U, p. Jtki. 




still damimte^l the si^ctie, Bui even befofc the Nspoleonit W^cs 
mercantilism ^*as in retreat. Attacks on die Indian monopoly 
were EercCf the prosperity of the W«t Indices was dccliningp and 
ar bomc the power of ihc growing industrialists was ptoyii^ng a 
serious challenge to the older mercantile houses that had built 
their fortunes on cheir monopoly trade in colonial producep Soon 
a place would have to be found for their interests in die country‘s 
commetekt policy^ and a^ die Hood of machiiie-inadc goc^ 
gradually rose higher and higher It engulfed the daaak tenets of 
tnercantilkmp Although the merchants remained a powerful 
pressure gn>up^ by the mneteejuh ceniurj-^ they were forced to 
share their empire with the industrialists to whnm^ Jess than a 
ctntmy ago, they had been ftbJe, diiough their parliamentary 
influence, to dictate policy, Hius a great duingc in the sociaJ 
structure of the country was confirmed and the Age of Mcrcin- 
tilism, long a^yic^^ capired. 






Chapifr Tot 

^rHE SCXJAL STRUCTURB 

I T IS impossibles to understand cightoentt-centujcy Engird, Md 
equaiijr impossible to c$tiimi;c the effect of the economic dt- 
v^pmmts u^hich marked ks dosing decsidcs without a fairly 
detailed knowledge of Its aodal structuns. Prominent though the 
mcrchanti were in moulding the policy of this country in its tch- 
tions^ both economic and dipton^adc^ with the rest cif die world* 
England ww ^tilj basicnlly agricultural. For the greater pm of 
the people the tie with the Wd remained dose: the bmdowntr 
was 5 tilJ the most potent inHuence io shaping its social structure. 

Misled by die sophisdeatien of so much of dghtcenth-centary 
thought and litcracure and by the polished elegance of its ruling 
class, it is easy to forget how much of the medieval foundations 
of sodety still remained^ hidden* it is true^ by this superstructure, 
but still smtaimng it. Towns no doubt were growingj buf, with 
some lew occepdons where trade provided the impetus, thde 
growth had not ihat staggering tprulity that was to mark ihdr 
progress in the nineteenth temutf. Most of them remained smaU, 
hardly mote than glorified villages except in a cottstitutionaj and 
legal sense. Thdr reUdon to the countryside that surrounded 
them also reitiained viTtniilJy unchanged in that their chief func¬ 
tion was still to provide a market far the adjacent rural artBS, 
Tbdrpopulatiott rarely nmiibcred more than a few thousands! the 
great tnajority of people still lived in the eountrjv 

It would be a mistake to t hink of thk rural populatfon ^ heing 
purely agricultuiaL By die opening years of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the dornestEc systeiri,' with its flexible organization* had 
scattered (lie possibilities of induitrialimlon up and down the 
coiiJitry$iiic. Probably by this time there were few localities where 

^ IIk tetm dsmfiiu or ^jirm U fltJnitijUv med io df^cxibc the tjrpe 

inUusukl D«^K(imin(t ia whkh erdtirntn mrki b hit «r«m home and {nenaU;^) 

wah hk own \Ut fckrkxttliip ici iho loeiefbiiit wlia Htpf^kd Imti with 

ihc rrw tEwtrrkl mnd took hb inMwd Tilled fnam one dT cwnr4nT 

BCanfKnic tubcirdiiuilon lo eoe frf comror^tbc mJepcmkmcc. 
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some people were not spinning or weaving for the clothier. 
Many it is true were only supplemetmng the produce of a suksU* 
holding ot the enjoyment of common tights, but for othces in¬ 
dustry was thdr main source of livelihood- But, though erafts- 
fiicn, they remained csscniiolly couritry dwellers, enagregated in 
small clothing villages or living in the scattered homi^tr-a df of tlic 
North but always in intimate contact with the rural life around 
them. The concentration of industry, with its s»vagc demand for 
hands, and still mote Iiands, combined with an increased shurcigc 
of land as the population grew, had ntn yet ptodticcd that divotcc 
from tile country, wliicb was so ftmdamcnally to alter the struc¬ 
ture of society in the nineteenth century. In consccpience it is not 
surprising that though labour services and seiidom had long dis¬ 
appeared the whole tone of rural society was still feudal. Power 
was still in the bands of the man who possessed land. The mer¬ 
chant and the fiDancicr, important as theit part In the na rj i'mai 
cconoiny was, had still in many ways to operate within ilic frame- 
work of a sodety that had been shaped by landowners for land¬ 
owners. To this eaten E England was still medieval in its fun da- 
mental assumptions. 

■pie medicvd distribution of pO[)u]ation was still apparent, 
Thh, too, IS understandable; while agricoliure remained the 
basic means of iivelinood for the majority the densiry of popu¬ 
lation cominued to lie dictated by the fcrriliiy of the land. Hence 
the old com-lands still supported the maximum number of people 
that the agdcnltural methods of the time allowed. In other less 
fcnilc areas people were encouraged to settle by the advantages 
oncted for the breeding of sheep. Here the feet that the I^d 
itself afforded a living to comparatively few, as the demands of 
pastoral feiming on labour were not hcaw, wa.s ollset by early 
industrialisation. It was the clothier with his capital, his organ¬ 
isation and his contacts with wider markets who, from the 
fifteenth centufj' on, cncoutagcd the grnwtli of the clothing 
villages in those areas already noted for their fine ficcccs. As a 
result the population hud thickened in districts Jilse the Cots- 
wolds, Wiltshire, East .-Vnglia and tlie bleak valleys and moors or 
York.shire. Even this was no modern development. Much of It 
was me^eval Tliotigh, therefore, there had been t}|c 

population was still, in the main, distributed much as « had 


when Henry VTI came to the throne. Only in si few area^^t often 
where coal wa$ mined or could be easily obtained, or where the 
exp^mion of trade encouraged the growth of port facilitie^^ l^ad 
any vciy marked changes taken place by the bcgianixig of the 
cenmry- 

Tt waa certainly not easy to move from one pact of the country 
re another- What purported to be toads linking towns and dis¬ 
tricts were often mere tracks indicaiing the a^ay to go rather than 
making it practicablcp The turnpike movement wliich^ whatever 
its defidendcs, had by the end of the century made coach travel 
comparadvdy fast and comfortable* ^ till in its infancy^ T!te 

business of improving rivers had hardly got much beyond paper 
projcccs and rhe canal era lay more than fifty years ahead. Goods 
still went by pack horse^ by river or by sea and travellers on horse¬ 
back or tyn foot. In consequence local life* local traditions and 
local lovahies were strong. This niakes gencraUiEatioiXS about the 
English social structure or the English way of life dangerous. 
Whai is true of Lancashire is not true of PrEddJeseSp wdiat is true 
of Devon may well be false for Essex^ VUlagei could be cut off 
fioin the nearest town nor for a ft w days by snow but for months 
by the impalpability of winter toxds or flo^s. A vi^ii to London 
for mos t people seemed an impossible adventure, and social life* 
even for the geniry, centred round the county rown, in so far as 
it was urbau at all In such circumstances gtcat ignorance was 
possible and so great clannishness which combined ta pro- 
dace an acceptance of existing soda! patterns and aarangemencs. 
The difficulty of naiispoiting goods had the same conservative 
influence. People bouglitand used the products of local IndugtHes 
and supplied theinselvi^ from local markets and tjic innovating 
pressure of an expanding macket on sodaJ hahita came only 
slowly* Within a limited atca movement and tidgration were 
cammofi enough* but for the majotiry ihai area was not the ciadnn. 
One of the great Taaots making for iwbl cliangc as the century 
went on vris the case and speed with which news* pe^k and 
goods could be conveyed from place to pUcc^ banging into 
closer contact town and country, the provinces and London* 

In spite of the phenomenal growth of London and the in¬ 
creasing number of persons who earned thcic living by 
trade or industry, by the clcae of the seventeenth century urhan 
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tlevclopmait had done little to alTcet the geneial structtu^ of jdc- 
izxy\ Gregory King was being stukJy realistic in his Eunom anal¬ 
ysis of i6^‘ when he used the possession of land as the measure of 
a man's importance in society. It -was his relationship to the land 
that gave a man his obvious and unchallenged place in the soda] 
hierarchy, for, though no longer the sole key lo wealth, it was 
still its most unmistakahTc symbol and rhe channel thiough which 
political power flowed. Vet, even when he wtolc, the possession 
of large estates was no longer the cscldsivc prerogative of the 
gentry and aristocracy. Because land was cir'erywhcre recogiuzed 
as being the basis of social and poliPcal power it was eageily 
coveted. UnlUcc some continental countries, there wete no re¬ 
strictions on its transfer bereiccB class and class, so that the urst 
aim of the linanciaJ upstart was to purchase an estate- From the 
fiftcenlh century, nurnd]ants had Ijccn buying, some in a modest 
way, others on a big scale, as befitted their growing fortunes. 
Few of those families which dominated the social and pnTitiral 
scene w'hcn King made his calculations had their toots in medieval 
England. Thus by the eighteenth century much of the land had 
passed into the hands of men who thoroughly understood, and 
were quite prepared to exploit, its social and economic possibili¬ 
ties. T^cy had shaken themselves free of royal contttil by thdr 
victories of 1649 168B, and it was they who gave the tone to 

and domirtated the society of the day. 

The landowning class w’as, however, far from uniform cither 
in its social or economic power. At its head stood the great aris¬ 
tocratic families who, whatever their sixteenth or seventeenth 
origins might have been, were noa' in possession of great estates. 
Thesc families dominated the counties in w-hidi they lived. Next 
in the rural hierarchy came the substantial local worthies, baronet, 
knights and squires. Some might enjoy incomes ot as much as 
jf]a,ooo a year drawn from rents, hut £1,000 ww a more usua] 
figure. Tile smaller squires with rentals ranging ftom £800 to 
£4io were less nfJlucnt. Under them in the tural biemrehy came 
the lesser freeholders. These men, if the term it to be used strictly 
and not as it often was, to describe any working farmer, whether 
he owned or merely rentetl his land, were the often publicized 
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* yeomen of Englaai 3 \ ThcVi 100, wcf^ by no means of an cfjual 
economic li^tAtus- Gregory King dm' a diTidJng line bcwcen the 
&cclioldcr with an mcome of some £84 a year and those whofe 
incomes feU below In those uca$ where the open helds re- 
mained, or whctc the jMtioe of the soil fas^oured the strudl agri“ 
eiiitural nmt, farmers of this type weic common. In the North 
tliey possessed tiny homesteads^ often in the upland areas* to 
which were atuched hiilf large gradog rights over die fells. 
Where the soil was poor* such holdings were l^aiely adequate* 
even with the stvercs t toil, to nmintain a feniily. The ' statesmen * 
of Westmorland, as this ckss was named in that county, found it 
dlHtcult to lATtng inmc kind of bare Uving from tiie soil. 

It is possible, however, that many of these small-scBle land- 
owners did notaitempt to make a living by farming rlie few acres 
they oumed* but followed some rural craft while, like their social 
superiors, they leased out their land- Evidence on this point is 
Licking for the early pa-rt of thn century, but tite Land Taac Asscss^^ 
mcnts and the infottnacian supplied in connexion with |>arlia- 
Ricntary enclcNSurcs later suggest that there may have been many 
s mall G^holders who let their land rather than tartn themselves. 
Not all King’s 140^000 freeholders, therefore, wett necessarily 
occupying owmers. Like the graiter landoWiners theyv too* may 
have benefited by ddtwtng rents* using the income so oberined 
to s-upplcmeni otircr means of earning a living. To think of the 
lessor of land in eighttainth-oaitur^’ F 4 igland as being always a 
gentleman or the owner of a big estate is* in many areas, m over* 
Btmplification. 

Lower still ici the social scale came the cottager who owned the 
cottage In w hich he lived, with pcrfiaps 1 settp oc two in the com¬ 
mon fields, or some gracing rights 011 the w'aste. In a group of 
Suffolk villages, examined after the enclosure of ilie common 
fields had been completed, and in ooniunction w'ltb a new Bill 
CO enclose the waste, out of 20 j peasants owning land 9a of them 
possessed three aems or leas*^ ThcHr mm* too* though in a very 
small way and to a degree that gave them no power over the 
economic destinies of ocher men* were Undowners with thdr 
own small stake in the country which might not be large enough 

* V. M. Ltnor.ilCiTi *l‘ifti»fncTira:ry Endoiurci m liw CowPtr of SiOSjlfc (T737* 
|fil4)^ mt. Vlt, Na. JL {MAf 1^17)* 
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to entitle rheix owners to vote in pariiaineiitar^' elections. Yet, 
at least iix these SutTolk parishcE, even these insignihcant Jand- 
owncfs often let their tiny piOpeitics. 

aosely cotmcctcc! with the knd, and getting their living iVom 
it. though not owning the land on which they worked, went the 
tenant farmers. These varied both in the size of their holdings and 
in the tenures by which they held them. The most considerable 
among them were the leaseholders who lentcd rhe older enclosed 
farms, some of w'hich ran to three or four hundred acres, though 
others w'cre as small as those of die poorest freeholder, Somc- 
rimes these men were purely tenant farmers, o wning nq Jand of 
their own and renting from the local gentry or from small owners 
who did not wish to occupy their own holding. In other cases 
they W'cre also landowners who supplemented their own freehold 
by leasing sddlrional land. In yet other casci they were both leas¬ 
ing land to other temnu and renting land, whose locatinn suited 
them better, for their oii,>n farming activities. The leaseholders, 
therefore, were drawn from very diffetenr elements in the rural 
community, 

Intcnninglcd svith thein, particularly m those counties in which 
there had been Jess redistribution and enclosure, were the Copy- 
holders. With die newer Lmdownct copyhold was not popular 
because of the restraints it put upon his ^wer, both to regulate 
the terms on which the land was fanned, and also to tegaiti con¬ 
trol rt it s^dily should the need arise. Nevertheless, even at the 
opening of the elghtctotii century, land numagcracnt remained in 
many districts remarkably conservadve and tied to the iraditions 
of die past, and the copyholder wa$ still an important figure in 
rural England, though the century was to-see serious inroads on 
his position, as well as upon tliat of the small occupying owner. 
Very often the copylioJdtr, like the yeoman, was only a very 
small farmer. He used his cash crops to pay his tent and dues, but 
for the test was conrent to live very plainly upon the produce of 
his holding. 

By the eighteenth century, however, there were already many 
counirymcn who had even Jess stake in the land than this. Some 
were the younger sons of small farmers working as cowmen, as 
caitcn, as ploughmen, for the larger fanners. In the North it was 
eustomar)* for such workets to live in and to accept both the 
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sdcTtrity atij tile tc$trairit of the vcat|)r hirirvg, and such men* 
saving a iaigc propoftioo of their wages^ no doubt looked for¬ 
ward to the time when they^ would be able to lease a tiny liolding, 
marry and pass into the fank^ of the siimli farmer. But in cnany 
coimdcs this kind ofagricuItuiaJ labour $ccm$ to have been sup¬ 
plied OR a day-to-day \mis by the small cottager who had himself 
a scrap of Iimd^ either owned or rented, and* where sufficictic 
waste-land was available^ syppIcmeRted by common rights. 
Generally bis wife made her own contribuLion ta die family 
income, since^ even where other cmploymeat was not available, 
a few* pence could always be tamed by spuming, and often* in 
Ivard times or bad weather, the whole family followed some kind 
of by-employmenr* Even lower In the rural Wce^rdiy came die 
squatters on the w+aate^ the kind of wandering and half-vagrant 
poor against whom the Act of Scitlcments and Removals had 
been aimedp who somehow scraped a precarious livelihood from 
casual and scason^^l agricnluirat work for \^Tigcs, and from the 
opportonides to keep a beo^t or two and gather fuel, combined 
with a little spinning. 

Other country dwellers, somedmes in combination with the 
ownership or renting of a little land, more often in conjunction 
with tights on the waste that allow^ed the keeping of a cow, earned 
a modest living as rural craftsmen* as thatcheis, as shoemakers* 
above all as blacksmiths, a doss so numerous and important that 
even as late as r 1 the census reveals them to have been nation¬ 
ally mote numerous than the entire Labour force employed In the 
irnpomint coal mines of Durham and Northumberland*^ Then* 
tooj in many rara! distoers ihctc was to be found a small ;tpriiik- 
ling of middle class and professional nwn, the vicar or 1 local 
clothier* But though rural $odety contained both non-kridowncrs 
and Jandowners or land users of varied cconormc and legal stand¬ 
ing. in most areas, other than in the ividc and wild stretches of the 
North, this society was held together and dominated by the Big 
House, The iDnucncc exerdsed in ttus w'ay hy local landowners of 
substanrial standing wa^ not and never could be in any acose 
uuifomL ^^uch depended upi'in the struccure of sodety within a 
given loodity. Wlierc there was the seat of a peer his influence 
tended to be dominant and to W eserdred over a wider area than 

* J. i-L OipfajHlT Atf Uttm.fftf Cftiii BtiJor* flSJI). Vtsl. T* p. 16$, 
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his O’ft’n acres compri&ed^ because of his reiatioos with the local 
genury. again, much depended on the pcrsooflliiy oflta owncr^ 

some taking a prominent local lead while others were content to 
see lesser but more energetic ndglshouting landowners, sway kra] 
aflairs- But in many districts if the wealdiy $<jiure to whom 
unchallenged honiagc ’was paid* In psn it was a tribute to his 
economic power; many rented Innd from him or icccived wages 
cr enjoyed his patronage, many of the young people were 
employed as ids servanTs. To oppose the lord of the manor 
was ta court economic ostracism and to be a dangerous man to 
know^ 

To state the rckdonship between the local magnate and those 
people w^ho Hv'cd W'ithin his sphere of influence solely in icrnis of 
economic domination is tn over-simplify the $ituaElon, Ai least 
some of his power to inierfcie with those who were not hb 
tenanta was derived from the fact iluu, as a considerable land- 
owner, he was estremdy likely to be also a justice of the peace. 
As sudi he would exerdse wide but perfectly legal adminisiiadYc 
as well as repte^ive pow'eis in his own locality. It w os not simply 
as a landowner but abo as an agent of governmental authofity 
that he was able to influence aod direct the sodery around him. 
In addition to such spedlic powers he also owed somcthiDg to 
tradition: that tradition that looked to the local gentrj' as the 
leaders of the countryside. Ixing habit bad made it natutaJ ftif 
rural communities to turn to the manor houje for guidance in 
local Much depended on accidents of geography and 

personality, l^iibgc^ that lay remote from the family Sear, wlieie 
estates were rattensive nr scattered, pmbftlily had little personal 
knowledge of, or contact with, their landowner* His audiority 
wiis exercised through agents^ ami was more economic than sntial 
tn its effects. In the Xorth^ is'ith irs grear stretches of moorland 
and isolated valleys, the hc^td of the ruling family was regarded 
more as a fcudil diief, a sjTubol of local feeling, ilian as an ever¬ 
present and intcffcnng personality. In dicsc areas the outwardly 
rather servile attifude of people who Iiavc authority cvex on 
their doof^tq? never developed l here some of the more repellent 
aspects of the squirearchy were not found. faster and man were 
terms still interpreted in the spirit of the old Border tenure, that 
called for companions in arms rather than for mere manual 
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workers. The sittirutfe of the fdJ dwdicr was nr once more cEitiaJ 
and more loyal than tfmt of the avenige Soudmotnitry vilJagcr^ 
When, howevcTi the village clustered round the g^tes of the 
Hail the st^jte was an cvei-piescnc reality* "nicn^ indeed^ he often 
tended to develop inEo the Vpetty tyrant" of a small kingdom, 
inretfcdrig* controlling, pufushing, often helping, but always 
domii^nt; the ^Squire Weston* of Fielding's portrait In such 
cases personality coumed for much; it was ca$jr forpateimJ gov¬ 
ernment to dcgcnexaie into trivia] tyrannies^ lUjd for pecsonat 
spite Of a Jove of power to espress itself in way^ dm trenched 
seriously on the economic and social ffeedom of his dependents* 
Such was tlie rule of the squire at his worst, but even at its l^c 
it left long pereisient marks on the social hfe of much of rural 
England^ though often it had a lighter and more charming side, 
03 a report frtpni the OxfordJofirnal foe ^7 September 1766 shows. 

On Monday Uzi Jmnes Pye Esq., of Fareingdon la the County of 
Berks, and liii cew-nurried Lady, arrived at the Crown and Thistle 
in Abingdau, cm their way to the Family Scar, and gave a pubhek 
Breakiast to some Hundreds of the Gentkmen, Farmers and Persons 
of hl% Neighbourhood who, cm this Joyful omasiun, had aecom* 
panied or given them the Meeting. Uponihdc Anfmlat Abingdon 
the whale Cavalcade were so cundescendlng is to go quite round 
the Market Houaci preceded by Musiek^ with colours displayed, 
before they alighted at the Inn, and Mkewiie used ihc Same Cere¬ 
mony at ibttf leaving the Town during lU wlildi the Belli cmg in¬ 
cessantly* Mouey and Liquor weec Eke wise given to the Popuhtce 
ai Abingdon; and upon tlieir Arrival at Farringdon, Tlliidmiddmocis, 
Ringing of Bella, etc., etc., and an open Festival demonstrated a 
Revival of Old EEngikh Hospitality,* 

To stress the importance of ^ man’s reiiuionship to land is not, 
however, to suggest that the interests of the landowner^ as a 
whole were homogeneous or to imply tliat they were limited to 
the activities of the agricnlturalist It is necessary to clistingtdah 
between the class that based its economic power on the posses- 
fiion of Irnid, and the merchants and hnanders who, though 
they owmed estates which they managed with due regard for 
proHts to be deaw^n from diem* nevertheless really relied icit 

^ J. TowTSflhcfHi: 'Pkin of a Counny Town*, Bdn^ cuacn 
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their economic strength on thetr commud illiquidca[ijtd» which 
they emplDyctl in trading and fm^ncml enterptbei. The sociaJ 
jtJation bcrwcai the tu-a groups couJd at times tie rery ck»c^ 
men mth as Sir Hoberr Walpole often reptesented land on the 
paternal lide, and trade and the Gty on the matemal^ for inter- 
roamage between the landed gentry and the merchant Interests 
wa$ common. Grosicy, commenting on this* cjtprcssed the 
opinion that 

The mixture and cenftuion^ ia It wciep which results from bence^ 
between ibe nobility and the mtreandk part of the nation^ is m 
tnexhsiusdbk source of wcalih lo the 5titc, the nobility ksTing 
aci^iiiied an of wealth by tmiiitige, the tradesmen up 

for thndr loss by their cagee usdcavoitrs [O make a fortune, and the 
gentry confipirc to the •same end by ihdr eflorts to raise such an 
estate iis shall procimc a peerage for thEmsclvcs or ihdf children.* 

Yet, however much they might mingle, m^ht look alike* might 
talk alike* might dress dike, particularly when the second genm- 
rion inherited an estate that had been acquired through the profits 
of succEsaful trade* $0 long as the family forrune was dependent 
□n commercial lathtf than agricultural enterprises^ the interests 
of the true landowner and the merchant possessing estates could 
at times diverge sharply, Lhough to a considerable atent tlve 
possession of land camDuflagcd the gulf between them to the eye 
of the casual observer. 

Even the putc landcwmci was not necessarily concern td with 
agticultural interests. Land produced noc only cattle and oops 
and wool, it w-as aluo the soutee of raw niaierisds vital for Indusity, 
such as Iron ores^ copper^ tin and lead, and iht ultimote supplier 
of all fud^ both w'ood* charcoal and coal* In the sixteen rh cenmry* 
when the impotiancc of coal had first been realized in this country* 
famihes who had been fortunate enough to possess coaJ-bearing 
land had engaged tragetly in the business of promoting mining 
and sinking shafts. By the eighteenth century, however, much of 
this hopehil enthusiasm had long w^cd as the financial ha^yu-eU 
of deep mining bsd been painfully driven home by ibe spectacle 
of ruined fortunes and mortgaged estates. Though some families 
egntinued to play an active and profitable pan in the working of 
the deposits on their estates, the majoriry were content to lease 
^ P. I Cfnlry; A W Umim. tnini T- Niasftlt frTTl). VoS. U, t). 170. 
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thdr mioe^ to otters, tmil to bt latis^d uTit the Ecw^rd in the 
way of loyaliies that the [>oKc$sion of coal-bcacing Und con- 
fared on them, -withotir risking their own apted in ptoducing 
and mark eting the coal. Yet even these men, dependent as they 
were for an important parr of their revenue on royalties and Ir asr t 
and waylcaves, conJd not lie completclj' intUflhrent to the proa^ 
pecity of the industries that used thdr products. But though a 
section of tlie landed gentry and aristocracy were, for this reasao, 
to some catent connected with and dependent upon the wcUbdng 
of the citractive industries, and though the rcaJ interests of the 
roan W'bo was pnmadjy a landowner might often dash with thofic 
of a man who, though busily engaged in building up an esate, 
nevertheless stiB mjiinJy dqjcnded on tiie profits obtained in 
trade, yet between them they damlnatcd die society of cighteenth- 
Ctotnry England. Capital sunk in mdustiy was growing in im^ 
poitancc, but at the opening of the cemurj’ it could oiler little 
or no cbdlengc to the combined power of land and cottuncice. 
Yet, though the socbl structuic of tlic country was itiU so 
closely related to the possasbn of land, W'hich still made 
the foundation on w'hich all else rated, csven by the dose of the 
seventeenth cenriiry there was a growing body of people, as 
Gregory King recogniaed, who bad little or no cooiicMon with 
the land, though some of them might hold wealth in the shape of 
urban property or in stocks of goods or of clothes or funuturc 
or cash. Many merchants had no liquid capital that they could 
spare from thdr business for the purchase of an estate; many a 
younger son who followed the law, or who held a comirusaion in 
the amy or navy, liad no land of his own. Tlic cemtesion, too, 
of the ckrgy with the land was mure generally through the ofheea 
that they held in the Church tlian through tlicir own personal and 
inhaired wedili, while the unbenefired dagy lacked even this. 
As administration became more complicated, as standing armies 
and navies in regular commission grew, as lawyers multiplied and 
a growing populaiton and rising standard of life began to efemand 
mote schoolnuisters and doctors, more writers and architects, so 
professional men, who owed their standing in society to their 
spccblized skill and Icamhig, increased in number, thus creating 
a new social group imjconnected, escepi by family aeddem, with 
die bnd. 
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The steady of industry operated In the same way, 

Qothiers and Hneo drapers were not poor tnen, they had con^ 
siderable sums of money locked up in their scocks of raw material, 
but for the most part such wealth as they had was not invested in 
land- Nor was there necessardy any connexion between the host 
of cratt^smen employed in the textiJe industry and the land, tho ugh 
those who lived scattered thcoughout the mrai areas often had 
some such connexion, even if it were only the possession of com¬ 
mon lights or of some amailliolding. But for the town artisan the 
link had long been broken and he was already ftirming paxt of the 
utbau piotetariat. Tn the towns, too, shopkeepers w'ere congre¬ 
gating, ready to serve the needs alike of the manufacturers and of 
die professional man. It is the existence of these people which 
bleaks the homogeneous picture of EEngland as a society of land- 
ownen and land users, ind iuggesn that on die old stage, and 
older types, new actors are claiming an Ln- 
cnouing share of the limelight. 

These new actors arc not Ulftequentty described as 'the rising 
Aftiddlc Class', By now lE has become something of a common¬ 
place to assert that any period of transition in lingllsh history is 
chaiacteri2ed by a ‘rising middle class' and to attribute to its 
activities much of the subsequent changes. In itself the STatetneni 
is no doubt valid enough, if over-simplified. It is, however, really 
very litdc more than a staiemcnt of the obvious. As soon as 
society began to dificrentiatc itself at all, so that various income 
groups and cultural groups emerged, there must always have been 
‘a middle class*. What concerns the historian is not th^eir existence 
but their compouiion. This s'ldes from period to period. As a 
preliminary to undcratanding eighteenth-ccntuir England it is 
necessary to study in some detail what is meant by tlit term at 
this time and to know whom it includes. Only then is it possible 
to assess the nature and csient of the changes brought about by 
Uter economic deveJopments. 

Perhaps for England no completely satisfactory aaswei can be 
given because the concept of class in diis country Is social and 
economic, not legaL In tlie eyes of the Law*, by the eighteenth 
cemtuiy' all men were equal, save for that privilege, of doubtful 
benefit, which allowed a member of the House of Lords to be 
ttied for certam ofTenccs by his peers. Even the slave sefdng foot 
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in this couTttiy, said Lord itAnsncId iit his famous Judgment of 
1773^ was automarically" freed. Habeas Corpus applied to all* So 
did the tcErors of tin: sponging-houjc and the debtors* prison. It 
is true that for many people this vaunted equiiljty was of no prac¬ 
tical importance. To quote the well-known wisecrack: ^thoughall 
men were equal some w^ere more equal than others*. In an age 
that rejoiced in kgal subtleties and quibbles the poor man 
could afford neither sldllcd counsel nor fees was at a grave dis¬ 
advantage. Litigation not for him. Once in ihe dutches of the 
Law the same irtequaiitie^ pmista^. Basic cendirions were 
scandalous^ but foe the man who could satisfy the rapacity of his 
jailer they were much amdlorated* To be without money was a 
graver dicap than to be low-bom* The hardships which the 
poor suffered were ihe fruit of economic circumsianee^ not of 
the l-aw% and that ait Hnglishmen werCi at least in legal theory^ 
equal was a matter for uatiomi pride. It was a fact that impressed 
fotdgnecs, used to the more rigid dess systems of the Qjjirincnt* 
Madam Roland^ For example, observed wtith some approve tbi^ t 
the laws w'ere not rrtade for die benefit ouly of those who rode 
in chariots. 

Deuied legal licfiuition the historian is left ^rith the more 
elusive class i Seal ions leased on economir. on eiLlmmlr on religious 
tliffcrenccs. Yet the Issue 13 important for a correct understanding 
of the cighreenth century hecausej though the law ruade no dis¬ 
tinction between the gently bom and the rest* society w^as less 
catholic in its acceptance. Gentility was no empty concept. The 
right to bear arms was guarded by the Odiege of HcralJs aiul 
still meant somcchingi though doubdess pedigrees could be mantis 
factured at a price. Nor was the dcsigniition 'gendeman* one of 
empty fi>nn accorded to any male aa a commoji comtesy by an 
cqualitarian age. On many an dghretnth-centufy tomb the w'Ord 
"gentleman" tvas inscribed 10 denote the pLace wltich the deceased 
had filled in the world he bad now Jcir. Due of the first questtons 
that must be asked when n(tempting to define the term "Middle 
Classes^ as used in lianovcrian iiiiglond is whether the gcniry are 
10 be included or whether they ore to be regarded os a separate 
layer in the som! strata, Girtainly the line between them in 
tndividuAl cascs^ often blurred, for cightccnth-ccnruiy sodety, 
though less fluid than our own, fat from static. The majority 
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no doubt lived cmd died to tliat staiiori in v^^hich tbcy had been 
bom, but the number of those who^ in the comse of their lives* 
passed up or down the social ladder was not negligible. 

In this connexion tVie profcssjonal was important Since 
the flijcteentb ccnnjn\aiicl ex“tn more noticeably in the icvcntccnth^ 
k had been growing in both numbers and srarus and now con- 
stituted a Idiiil of hyphen between the genti}' and tho^ men 
whjod« money had been made in induiiry and rude. There was 
notHng dcrogaincy in a gencleman following one of the pro- 
fKsiojis. Members of the Inns of Court* of the higher ranks nf 
medicine, of the clergy^ oHiccts of both services, were oficxi 
younger sons who had to make their way in the world. Bur 
though the gentry, and even caders of noble bouses might be 
prominent among the mote successful professional men* they had 
no monopoly. Education, ability* luck could all advance the man 
of humble birth. To the sodal aspirant the professions were what 
Holy Orders had been in the Middle Ages* the ladder by vrhidi 
a poor boy could attain to wider opportunities ^d responsibilities 
if his inclinalions and abilities led that way, 

A lawyer might well be a scion of a noble house, prominent 
in society and politics, and earning a large income at the Bar. He 
might equally well be a smjdhtms^ attorney, consulted in the 
capacity of their man of business by the Idc^ gentry, but most 
definitely not counted as one of themselves. In such eases the 
disdnedon was clear. The first man belonged to the ruling class* 
the second to the middle. But the pushing young attorney ftom 
the country town by adroit handling of a patron, by ability and 
lucky investment might come to be accepted in the society of hk 
betters, and by Im dearh have passed into a stnmm socially 
supeddr to his own. Though Thomaa Parker^s odgin was not 
so undistinguiihed as Hutton implied in his of atnee 

his mother was a co-hdres$ of Robert Venables of Wincham^ 
Cheshire, his father was only an attotuey. Yet he, by the practice 
of the Law% waa raised 10 the peerage a^ Viscount Parker of 
Ewelme in and became Eari of Macclesfield in mi. The 
army, the navy^ the Church* all afforded similar opportunities 
which make it dilficutt to say v^hcre the line between the two 
classes should be drawn. 

The practice of tucdidnc made the same distinction between 
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the physictui and the apothecasy. The d^ht^ of the former were 
rigorously safeguarded by the Royfll College of Physidans^ 
founded by Heorj' VTU» Only graduates ofOxiurd, Cambridge or 
Trinjly College^ Dublin^ were cJccEed as fellows^ the assumption 
tacing that a physician must have had a liberal cclucarioA a$ a 
foundation for his medical studies, ITiis meant diat only a man 
who had received the cu^Eomary eduouion of a gcncleman was 
deemed fit [o be a physician. In so far as tludr fees wcix: high ami 
thdr services chiefly in request by patients of ample oieans^ diere 
was some fustification tor liiinking tlmi the dignity of the pro¬ 
fession could be fittingly upheld only by persons whc?5c birth and 
breeding protected them from being treated as superici tradc^meup 

Because of the pautdt)^ of their numbers, which meant that they 
were mainly to be found only in London and the bigger towns, 
and because, too, of the size of their fees, thei r services were often 
beyond the reach ot aJl but the well-to*do. In many cases this miy 
not have been a serious deprivation^ for die medical expertness of 
the fdlows of the Royal College iif PhysicLms was not always as 
high os their soda! standings In the eighteenth centuty the leading 
medical sdiook were to be found in Edinburgh and Leyden. It 
was to these unirersicies riiat the Quakers and other non-Angll- 
canSj shut out from the Eogibh uniFersities by the Test Act, 
went, and it was here that some of the leading figures in the world 
tif medicine srudJed. Yet the most ihac die College of Physicians 
would concede^ despite the continual struggles of those who were 
exdudcd, was to confer a licence to practice in Londqri on those 
men who had qualified d’jcmsdvcs for a medical estreer in other 
w“aysp In medicine as In the Law the line was decisively drawn. 
Though there were some personal oEcepdom in iht ca^ of cele¬ 
brated practitioners, the fdlnw'of the Royal College of Physidacifi 
wa^ fl gentleman, the licentiate occupied an mtefitiedlAte position 
and the apotliccaxy was regarded as a mere tradesman. 

If it is not easy to place the member!, of the professions in their 
corrtcT gmuping the fnciichjaiit^, too> pttscni diHiculties of thdr 
own. Here tlie decisive factor is largely economic, If a mcrcJianr 
of humble origin prospers and buys an estate w here docs be be¬ 
long? Is he now a landed genElcfnan? Has his purchase removed 
him from the ranks of the middle class merchant? This was some¬ 
thing of a problem even in the sixteenth century. Cecily jotting 
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down as was hi% wont, fora conecrvaiive rccon^troctioa of 
sodcty^ lecognizet! that degrees of wealth muse aJso commaad 
degrees of sodoJ respect. Though the scheme rle^xt fuaterialijred 
he was contempladiig putting a statutory limitaiinn on the amotint 
of land a mccchant might buy^ ‘No m«t±umt\ be wrote, ‘to 
purchase abov^e £^o ± year of mheriranee, except aldermen and 
sheriffis of Lxjtidon who% he added slgnitleaiidyp * because they 
approach to the degree of knighthood^ may ptiechase to the vaJuc 
of By the eighteenth century sut^iantial success as a 

merchant was atcended by social ptt>motion. Defoe wTote 
satirically of; 

ImiumetabJe City-Knighii we know. 

From Blcwccoat-Hospital md BndwdJ £tow\ 

Dfaym^fi and Pottets lil] die City Chair; 

And Footboys Magisterial Purple wear. 

Fate has but very Little Distincibn set 
Betwixt the Counter and the Coronet.^ 

The distinctiim was somewhat wider than Defoe implies, and 
the ortgina of most merclimts more respectable. Often, like the 
Braunts or the Finneys, they came of yeoman stocky and the 
jotiracy to gcntilky had taken more than one generation. WiEUam 
Braunt's father had comc from Devon to be apprenticed in Lon¬ 
don. He was a member of the Vintners’ Company smd a citizen 
before he bought a country estate near Upminstcr, where he died. 
William [n his turn haying been both a director of the EEast India 
Company and one of the managers of the Sun Fite Office, also 
retired to a couniry estate in Essex.^ It was a common occurrmcc, 
and the Home Countica were dotted with the s mall esmtes of 
merchants where iheit famihe^ could live in the cleaner air of the 
cauntry, taking the advice of John Armstrong, who^ as both 
doctor and poet wTotc, 

Ye who amid the fevsish world would wear 
A Iwdy free uf paini of cates Ji miuii. 

Fly the tank city, shun its turbid air. 

Breathe not the chaoA of ctctnii snin^ke 

* ^ Tawncy *ntl JL E, Po^rr; EnmemrV Pwm.rft (tfiii), Yok T* 
^ ^ Tk CtOtciiMr *!tkt EFnV^ ^ tk Atiikt ^ tkt Tw timt Sutfiiimm 

■ L. SjtbeiUtKl; A Laiiim Ahnkal, {l9> )>, /Uf/iiir, 
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A ad volaidlc comipdon^ hom tbe dtAd^ 

The D^idg, Sic'ning^ ^qd the living wodd 
ExtulM. to sully Havens ussspsrem dome 
Wiilt dim moTt^ty,^ 

ind thciti^elvcs hc^pli)^ to e$tiblish the tradition of the English 
week-end. 

Nor was the social progress of the succiessful merchimt a 
phenomenon of London and the Home Coundes aiono The 
Pinnc}^, lUso of Devon stock, becarne, through the persona] mii- 
fortnnes and enicrptisc of AMriah Pinncy, owners of a West 
Indian fomme^ and it is Intetesdiig to nodee how, in each genera- 
don. the urge to return to EngJjind and acquire property mani¬ 
fested itself In 177® John Pinney wrotc^ ‘my greatest pride is to 
be considered as a pttvarc country gemdemitfl, cliereforc I am re¬ 
solved to content myself with a Jittle and shall avoid even the 
mme of a West IndianAs *lhis little" cventiiaJiy consisted of 
a commodious house In Bristol, on estate at Sometton ErleifiK 
and some ;j^ 70 f,ooQ lent out on mortgage, he may l>c considered 
to have obtained his modest anibidon. In the Kortb-eost of 
England the same process was takifig place. Here Newcasde 
merchants and husinessmcii who hod mode money in coal were 
busy buying estates* By the end of the century only a handfuJ of 
the older gentry survived, thdr place had been taken by mtn 
who did nor owe their fortunes to the land, so that it could be 
said: "In the North the rent-roll is not the true indes of econopiic 
power. Thanlis to coa^ tlicrc was always a greater degree of 
fusion of landed and mercliant interests in thes* parts than 
elsewhere*.® 

Successful bankers, too* moved in good society, having above 
all incn in golden key. Men Like John Courts went cv^crywhere- 
It h tnic tln31 he liaci some good blood among his ancest r)*: hh 
people l^lld Iktcji wcll-cstablbhed mcrdumis in Edinburgh^ but 
Scottish blood was no passport to acrceptonce in Engbiiid, and 
further, Coutts had committed the indiserctian of marrying the 
servant maid who had helped to bring up hia brothers* chiidren. 
Despjtc her origin, Mrs. Caucts was accepted cvcr>"v.'hcre; in 

■ J. Tif Aff Prfffn-n^ BJitPon *9. 

* R, P^iB! A W'rft p. 141^ 

* Eii HiiT^bo: AWA Coptirj ijfi ^ th Ojilm ( i p, xn. 
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Paris the British ambassador graced het recepdoas^ as did Prince 
Hcorj' ot Prussia^ and all Cciutts^s daughters PUrried wlL He 
was adniitiedly a man of outstanding reputation and of great 
financial power. The aristocracy needed his bans too badly to 
affront him: social harriers were nor built to exclnde men of his 
calibre. "Ihc small banker in a growing town was Ja a different 
posidom In Liverpool the earliest seem to have been linen drapers. 
In the Directory of 1774 William Ckrkc was described as' banket 
and Ibcn draper^ but by 17S1 he had concenrraicd on bankings 
had bought land ae Everton and built a large house on 
William Roscoe^, later to be so active in LiverpooPs economic 
and cLiltuzal life, had been apprenticed to an sttomey came 
into banking as a result of his sendees being called in when the 
affnirs of Wm. Clarke Co, were in diRiculric^! bur he, too* 
was connected with linen in that he married a linen-draper 
daughter- also, by was buving land and had started to 
build. 

Instances such as these illustrate how fluid English soeki^^ was. 
AH that can really be said is thic the distinction between the 
gentt)- and the middle class was not one wholly of births nor of 
wealth nor of manners and deportment, but a mkturc of them all 
No hard-and*fast line can be drau'n, Fomign observers found the* 
position confusing; they were conscious that there was a discinr- 
tion between the gentleman and the rest and that the English 
were well iiW3.ra of k. Yet they were puss:lcd hy the fact that so 
many w^ys of earning a living were open to, and followed by, 
both the genJtleman and the non-gentleman iund that both were 
crjually concerned v;iih the pursuit of wealth. As Grosley com¬ 
mented. 

The Gentry do not conrider themselves as beings rhat have noching 
in comthun with the good rrseti. They look upon the wealth ihat bus 
tilted them tti tljat dutmetion, aa tlie only moos of suppoitiag ii: 
through gntirude at well at necessity, il^cy condmie to act as 
mcrclunts, busbandmea, intucert, lawyers^ physiddfu, etc., and in 
bringing up their children to these profeadons. In ihdr optnioti, rich 
and industrious gentlemen are as imporiMt and respectable, ^ 
those who loilct away their time in sloth and indigeaet,* 
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Nevertheless^ the barrier isfm thcrcj and the hi£Cori:an is forced 
to ask bow much weaJih must a rnan of humble birth acquire, 
u-hat standard of social behaviour must he reach before he ranked 
among the gentry? Or to what depths laf poveny aod economic 
impotence must n gendcOTm-bom sink before forfeiting his soctal 
status? It h this Butdlty which makes dghteenth-ceotury English 
socicn* so difficult to inflljTC^ since both individuals and faniillc^ 
were endlesslj changing their position on the social ladder^ and 
since the criteria both c?f \i^'calth ajid of genrility must be used to 
mcasnre jt. To conttmporitrics the problem was less perplexing^ 
Either one * m society * or one was notr the sodal climber 
W 31 well aware of the invisibk line to be crossed, la doubtful 
casts tl^c deciding factors were more likely to be rdigioui or 
cultural than purely economic. 

Jane Austen^s novels bring out very dearly the nuflnees of 
those ranges of society where these mlngte and overlap. When it 
came to a qtiesrioa of matrimony it was dearly a matter of im- 
p<jmnce which side of the sodd fence ilie persnas concerned 
found themselves, Indeed^ much of the plot of Prit^ Prif/uiiiat 
turns on this very pdnt* Etixabeth Bennet counted heesdf as a 
genrieman^s daughter but hec moThee's people fell into a more 
duhjou$ category'. One auat u'as mamed to a local axtomey* while 
her unclej Mr. Gardiner^ described as a *gciitlciTiinlike man was 
engaged in some line of business in the City. In consequence the 
G^diners lived in a quarter of London too unfashionable ibr It 
to be probable that tJjc Biilglcys would meet them flccidenlaJly, 
And though lllhrabcth's aJfccdcn and respect for her unde and 
aunt were undouhted she w'as obviously conscious that in the 
eyes of A!r. Darcy they would not rmk gentlefolk, and there¬ 
fore noted, with some considcfable satisfaction^ hb surprise that 
persons so courtccius and well-bred in theif bearing could derive 
their livelihood from trade. 

It is because the nubile nuances of class arc so unconsciously 
indicated that novels like Pr;Vi tfw/ Pmjndt^ Illuminate the sodd 
structure of tlidr age. TJie England of which Jane Austen vrrote 
was even less tooched by the shadow of the Industrial Rcvolurion 
than it by the Napoleonic Wars, and mirrored the peaccBiI 
backwater of small town and courttrysUlc. i kre b the representa¬ 
tive of the old landed gentry in the person of Mr, Darcy* 
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cofudous 4t once of his sodal obligations and hii own posiuon ; 
hcrc^ too^ are the Binglcys, marc oonsdous of the fact that 
thdr father bad been a member of a re^pectabJc family in the 
north of England than that his fomine had been made in tradCf 
and amcious, by the pumhasc of an estate, to establish definitely 
thcjc own socLai pcisidon. Here^ too^ is Sir WiIJiatn Lucas, 
who, having made his money in bminess, was so overwh-dnicd 
by the honour of his kn^hthood, bestowed as a reward for 
a loyal ^iddress presented to the King during his mayoraltr* that 
he carefiitly devoted the rest of hja hie to being a gentJemant 
All these people met one another sodally, they attended the 
same public assemblies, dined at one another's houses^ wort 
similar clothes, and yet the social distinctions remained* and re¬ 
membering them the fissure bcirwcco the gentleman and the 
man of ecjual, perhaps even superior, w^ealih who could make 
no such claim* still remains as something that the iiistorian must 
recognise also. 

If the gen.tr\\ whether landed or not^ arc occluded, the problem 
of defining tiic middle classes is made ca^er* though dJAiojItles 
still ftniain because the tenn ji apt [o retain a slightly urban tinge, 
and to suggest a lack of ancient toots. Where, for instance, should 
the yeoman \x placed? Neiiherin his own^, nor in anybody else^s 
eyes did he rank as a gcntletnanp nor in most cases did he wish to 
be 50 counted, fie had his own place in society and was pmud of 
if. Here, perhaps, the eighteenth century nomcnckrure, ‘the 
middling sort"^ is more accuraic rban the modern term^ since 
among * thc middling sort’ a place can be found fot yeoman and 
townsman alike, provided they w^ere neither gentle by birth nor 
yet dependent only upon their ma n ual sldll for thdr livelihood. 
In the ruml areas the prospcmns yeoman, the substantial miller, 
tlie enterprising dothieTp the succxisfiil innkeeper* might well be 
counted among their numher, but iheir strength was 

probably, even at fise opening of the eighteenth century* to be 
found in the towns. They could not yet have been described* as 
Brougham w'ls to describe them in tSjt, ^ comprising ‘the 
wealth and inielligencc of the country, the glory of the British 
name'.^ Their power came not from following professions tliat 
might in favouiabfc inst^ces he con$iderer1 as not df:io|Fatory 
* R. Lewk Msd A- Mjmijle; TAf i\l4dd/t C^f 
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to ft gendcDum, but fiom thdr solid control of the growing in¬ 
ternal economic life of the counity. \Tlii!e the great merchiuit 
capitalist concentrated on foreign markets and on the fbmincs to 
be made in o verseas trade, they devoted their attention to internal 
trade, to the increasing scope to be found in applying new nnerhods 
to industry, and to die business of distributing and retailing ibe 
new flow of goods to a growing population. 

To assess tlie social weight of a class made up of such beteto- 
geneous eJements is not easy. The basis of its power was ccquo- 
mic, and this had not yet bc^cn transmuted into othet forms. In 
shaping the organiaatioit of production and cbe flow of the In- 
tcmal ^striburion of goods it was very powerful. boctalLy its 
influence was still restn'eted. Probably the gulf between the in* 
dustrial wing of rhe middle class and the moss of the gentry was 
further increased by religions dtifcrenccs, Many of the leading 
ligutea in the new world of industry were Quatecs. Some were 
Methodists, though Wesley's main appeal hud been to the bbour- 
ing poor rather than to tbeir employers, others were Bapbsts or 
Presbyterians r Though Dissent was no longer illegal, it was far 
ffom being socially acceptable. Moreover, it carried with it 
certain practical disadvantages. These tw'o favors combined i<i 
produce a steady drift of the ambitious to the Ifstahiuhcd 
Qmrch. As Voltaire wrote: 'Tliia reason (which carries mathc- 
macicol e\'idence with it) has converted such tmmhers of dis¬ 
senters of all persuasions, that not a twentieth part of the 
nation is out the pale of the establish’d church'd Those 
who remained outside were apt to be persons of little economic 
importance or people who put their conscience before their social 
anibltions. 

To accept the badge of the Dissemet was a severe test of chamc- 
tet in a world where its social inferiority was lecogniKd, Elmheth 
Fry had a long struggle between her inclinations, her tempera¬ 
ment and her conscience before she could brit^ herself to^ be a 
* plain Quaker'. Among die more prosperous of the Friends 
their religious peculiarities had become much btutred as they 
moved into the social otbit of thdr economic equab: lo become 
a ‘ plain Quaker' was to nail one’s cotoura to the mast. It involved 
wearing the Quaker dress, using the Quaker speech and giving 

^ Voluiie: Luttri Ctvrrmnf ti* EillfUi (tTSS)i I?' 
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up tLuidng, music* cuds iud thcarrcif. Ai she wrote in htt 
Joumil: 

If I could make a rule utver to give w^f to vmnjiy* cKcitcuicrit or 
iiiinLiigt t do Dot think I should object to danongi but it olwiay^ leads 
me tnio lomc one of iliese faults; uidcctl 1 never rernembef dandng 
without fecliog opc, if do( a liiile of all these, and sometimes i gtcat 
deaJJ 

After much thought she canduded; 

I stiU coniiouc Id belief that ] thalJ tuTii plain. < » . 1 £nd It al¬ 
most knpossible to keep up lo ihe principles of the Fneuds without 
alteriag my dress and speech. , , , They appear to me a sor£ of 
protector to the ptirbcipli^ of rbrisfiantiy in the present state of the 
world.* 

Ic was a conflict which many well-to-do Quaket^ had to face, 
and by the end of the century those Friends most emioent in the 
busmess and financial worhl were more and more niartying out 
of the Society and adopting tbc manners of the world around 
them. William Savery^s account of the Hoares ' establish ment at 
Hampstead Heath desedbes the grounds and gardens a$ being ^ in 
high stile much beyond the SyrupliEity of a frd^ and his sons and 
daughters as 'quite m high life and gay in thdr Appearance'* 
sunuTung up his irnpres^iaru with the words: 'Here s^med to be 
almost Everything this w^orld Cotiid wish snd an open Reception 
for Frds; but more conformity to the Simplicity' and w^yt of 
mith Would have made it stiJI pleasanter to mc\* But though, 
later, snobbery and w^ealth were to bridge this gtilf* as they had 
id ready bridged so many, when on the one side rhere was the 
desire to cross and on the other a welcome for the solid claims of 
wedtli, by the middle of the century only a few uncertain pbnks 
had been thrown across, and the pattern of the social life of the 
majority of the midtlle class was still ttmrkedly different from tluit 
of the gentry. 

Equally pronounced were the dMrrenccs that marked off the 
middle da$s from the mass of the population. The picture [mplicd 
b Gregory King's survey of Late sevemecnth-centufy England is 
a grirn one. To him the gr^^ter proportion of people seemed to 

* 1. Fty fio|7), p, 77. 
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falj bcfow the poveirty line. They wetc "the kbouriag- poor' 
possessing no properr)* ind dependent on the roinority for the 
tighc to work aneJ, thstforc, to cat, Like the middk dass, how- 
cvcfj they too were Tcry fer from being a homogeneous body. 
They fell into m mony^ tf noi mofe^ subdivisions as the classes 
above them^ ind what is true of one $cctioni is very far from 
applying to another. Just as it is difficult to dmw a cleat line be- 
twtm the upper middle class and the gentry, so it is difficult to 
draw it between the lower ranks of the middJe class and the most 
prosperous seed on of the class beneath them- In neither case is it 
a purely ccoaomic line. Many a prosperous artisan was quite aa 
comfortably placed with regard to his financial resources as the 
derk who regarded himselT as socially his superior. Here the 
question was one rather of manners and social habits than of in¬ 
come. The position of rhe smalj but independent craftsman who 
manufactured the goods that lie said, often without the bdp of 
even one journeyman, w'as another margitmJ ca$e. Perhapa the 
widest and mo^t general description of thi$ great class, for which 
no satisfactoty label has been found, would be to say that they 
comprised all those who> without employing the labour of others, 
ihcuisclvcs worked u'ith iheir hands^ whether skilled craftsmen 
ot as simple labourers. Both their economic strength and their 
contribution to sodety as a class depended on their manual ^kilJi 
or physical strength. 

Not all these people, cither in town or country, were wage- 
earners in the sense (hat the nineteenth century would have used 
the term. Tndeed^ tf domestic workers working at home for a 
putter-ouE arc regarded as independent cmfTsmen mther than as 
wage-carners it is probable that the majority of them cannot be 
so described, though, due to the mesh of indebtedness in which 
such workers were usuaUy entangled by fheir cmpinycr$^ such 
independence was largely iilusory. Nor was it neces^aj^" for a man 
to fall definirdy or exclusively into one category or the other. 
Foe instance, a great many labourers in husbandry were not em¬ 
ployed reguisLrIy by the formers for whom they worked. Mjany 
of them combined paid labour of this kind with either the culti va- 
tion of a smp of land ofthek own or supplemented the ir earnings 
by a frugal use of the waste, in order to keep a Iktlc livestock, a 
few hens or ge^c, a pig, possibly a cow or a sheep oc two of their 
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own. Probably still more combined agdcultuxaJ wort, ^'hcfi il 
was to be had^ with some bT'cniployriicnt, on whith they worked 
on piece-rates in the htitnei On the other hand, partEcnkrly in the 
towns^ the wage-camcri wofking on his employer's pfonisei for 
a regular v'age-i was common enough by the middle of the cen- 
tuty. It is clear r therefore^ that the economic structure of the work¬ 
ing class w^as fit from uniform. Some oF h$ members^ both in 
town and country, were completely dependent on the wage paid 
to them by tbdr employers^ others "were partly wage-tamers and 
partly dei^endtnc on a smallholdings oi the use of the wasre^ or 
on some form of domestic industry^ Others again wrerep at least 
noniinallyp independent, though in teahty very much under the 
control of the entrepreneur, who owmed and gave out the mater¬ 
ials on which they were working. Tliu$p alike in the country 
districts and in ihc towns, considerable varijajions wxre to be 
founds 

Nowhcie were these Tariations more marked than in London, 
which stood in » class by irsdf. Tlic concentiaiioit of population 
thcre^ hs clustcting icLdustdes and its ptohlems of transport and 
feedings meant that all types of employment were available, 
Wiihin its confines iseerc to be found a w^orklng population of 
iobnite variety. Crafomtn of every type congregated 
there: the builders and joiners and kindred trades that were 
needed for the building and keeping in repair of its cver-incfeasing 
bouses, the tailors working for every rank of sodcij% from the 
Court wnh its ehlwrate dress to the humble requirements of the 
petU' shopkeeper, were all to be found in London, Thus, whether 
they were required to supply the immediate and day-to-day wants 
of the people of London, or whether they were employed on the 
produaioti of those commodities for which if acred as a centre 
of distribution^ eithef abroad or CO the Home Counties, the num¬ 
ber of skilled labourers in and around the City and its fast- 
growing suburbs was considerable. In addition, employment of a 
less skilled kind w'as affoidcd by this concentrpiUOn of people and 
of markets in the London area. The London porters alone made 
up a considemble army, while many of the subsidlax^' industries 
w’crc making extensive demands for untnined labour to fetch and 
cany, to stoke furnaces and to perform the repetitive tasks of 
industries such as themaking of bricks and the refining of sugar. 
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Bdow thtsc ^gaiD \psts file accumukuon of ca$iul UkoytcrSp the 
feckless, the unluck^^ the diiiters and the siddf ; men^ womoi 
Euid children who picked tip a precarioits and oFten disTeputahlc 
living from the muIritudinQui aciividc^ a great co^n. Even by 
the reign of Hli^bctlXp writets were comrnenting on the magnet 
that London, with iis hope of employmenr or of adveanire and 
easy pickings, was eierting on the masterlcss men of England^ 
Some of these, no doubt, prospered: many probably sank to the 
extremes of poverty* 

AflPtlier activity which provided one more strand in die fabric 
of working-class Lomlon was the gteat growrii of liie retail tnidc. 
The shopkeeper liad bccottie a prominent hgure even by the end 
of the sixteenth century, and within the ranks of this trade were 
to be found both men of substance and very small retailers. 
Though the prosperous shopman, whose premises wece wdl 
situaccdi itiay be regarded as belonging to the middle class, and 
provided an increasingly important clement in that group^ in the 
poorer parts of the town dingy shops handling aij odd assomnonc 
of wares^ doubtful pie’-sliops and cook-shops^ catering for tiie 
poor^ ^ptang up rapidly. This gave employment not po:3fitabIe 
enough to raise their owners to the ranks of the middle class, 
but sufficient to add the small shopkeeper as yet another class to 
the varied pattem of working London. Below these small shop¬ 
keepers must be ckssed the hawkers who paraded the suects of 
London crying their wtucs and providing for the needs of many of 
her poorer dtirens^ and whose ‘cdc5* in retrospect provided so 
picturesque an element in her street hfe, and in practice added so 
much TO its clamour. 

Though London emphasized the variety to be found in the 
social structure of the urban working class, and though no other 
town could mTil it jn this respect, big ports like Bristol which 
had attracted subsidiary industries and were engaged in the double 
business of both supplying the needs of their hinterlands and ex¬ 
ploiting their resouices had something of the same richness of 
structure. Most towns were Jess diverse. The prosdmit}' of a 
market and the type of that market dictated both the variety of 
work that was available and the locsil wage level Gear!y specializa¬ 
tion depended on the degree of industrialiTauon thai was possible^ 
In the small market town, the centre of a rural area, the small 
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shopkceptf, the ccaftAimn who met local needi, provided the 
uppec ranks of the working population, whiJe ihc unskilled 
labourer and the porter, though la be found in a JeiS ptoporuon 
than in the bigger cowit$ and ports where building was in progress 
and cargoes liad to be Itmilkd, made up the iowet. 

Even the smaller towns w^hich catered chiefly for local demand 
offered a fair choice of occupation to the cjafhmaiiH In Bedford¬ 
shire, a predominanfly agricuhuraJ county^ the indentures of 
apprenticeships in the first decades of the cighieefith century are 
surprisingly varied. They induded npothccaries^ bakers, l>ankcrs, 
barber-surgeons* blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpemters, chandlcr^p 
dockmakers, clothiers, cullar-mater^, coopers, cordwairtets, 
curriers, cullers, farriers, fcll-mongerSj gardenerSp gingerbread 
makersj glaziers, glovers, grtscers^ hair-buyers, hatters, hemp- 
dressers, inn-holder^ jeney combers, jninm, bee makers^, li n en 
drapers, locksmiihSt maltsters, n^tua makerSi mi£$Dn5^ mercers, 
merchant tailDis, painters, Stainers, peruke makers^ pipe makers, 
saddlers, shoemakers, stone-cutter?!^ tailors, tallow chandlers, 
tanners, tilers^ victual Iks, wearers, wheel wrights^ whitesmiths, 
wool comber?, wool scaplcrs, wool winders, and woollen drapers.* 
To cfttct some of these occtipations a prcitutim of between ^40 
and £50 was required, and tliey had to be considered as middle 
class avocations, but many of them were open lo the sons and 
daughters of the craftsman and artisan. We find a blacksmith 
giving £8 with, liis son wiicn he apprenticed him to a giover, or a 
husbwdman giving £7 lor. od. to place his son with a siioc' 
maker. Nor must \hc very considcfable demand for domestic 
servants be forgotten. In London, in the ptovinciaJ towns and 
throughout the rural arca& there were* as one saucy maid told 
Defoe, more places than parish churches, and a large number of 
the working dass, both men and women, were absorbed in this 
way* Those employed In respectable families were drawn from 
the fatnilies of craftsmen^ trf" artisans and of husbandmen* others, 
maids-of-aibwork and drudges, came from the ranks of die 
Labourers and tl^c ver>' poor. Ii is a fairly reasonable a.^sumption 
that the great mm of fenmic apprcniiceSt where the name but no 
other details of the tnistrKs arc given^ were in actual fact placed 

* Mrfc, HiImt Jcniiinson: *A UitorBcdTaiilihlre t7i t-ta\ rtflW 
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out to domestic fiirrvfcc under coJqur of being bouod out as ap^ 
prentices: indeed^ ^apprentited to housewifery^ was a common 
term.. 

No description of eightccnLh-cejiEiir],' $t>daj structtirc would be 
complete w*tt3ioiit some reference to the casual poor and flie 
pauper. Ttity were a section of the population of which con* 
temporary opinion most ccttaioly ver^’ conscious and more 
than a iittle n^entful. Defoe declared roundly that in his day no 
man need be poor merely for want of wages, and that wh^t was 
wanted w'as to $ee that the poor WQ^l^et^ rather than to grve then^ 
alms^ Yet the existence of a poor rate in every parish, and of work^ 
hou^ and poorhouscs In many^ was cesrimony enough to the 
face chat there wa$ a class of the poor and destitute below tEiat of 
the unskilled labourer. In the absence of statistics it is diffic ult to 
say bow numerous it but at icasr it was large enough 10 
produce exasperation and alarm. Its cofnpo5ition is mther dearer 
than its numbL^rs. Many of the rural poor, whether employed ^ 
agricultural labourers or scratching a bare living from the w^aste 
plus ft little by-employment, were never far from the poverty line.. 
Stekness, OF even two large a iamily tif small children, 01 : the 
inevitahle feebleness of old age^ was each sufficient to push an 
individual or a whole family over it and into the pauper class» 
Many^ indeed, of the rural w'otkers belonged to it inrertniticntly 
all through dhetr working life* In tnwm and country alike single 
women without a sldllcd trade were often depressed into the 
ranks of paupers, since as a spinner, or in other pooily psdd trades, 
it W4S only potiiihic by the most unremitting toil to earn a hare 
subsistence. Even more hdplc$5 were the orphan or deserted 
children, the victims of both a higli death-rare which nude the 
number of parentless children surprisingly targe, and of an 
economic and socul iustability tim itiiidc dcssertiori a surprisingly 
common practice. Since for most poorly paid workers there wa^ 
neither the cjppoixunity nor die tradition of saving for old age, 
tltey, too, when past employment, bad no resijurce except the 
parish, Tlii$ true of sicknesa as well as of old age. 

Not all paupers came into the category' of hard eases. What 
cightecnth-ccntuiy opiniim wai cblclly cnticcrncd with was the 
* undeserving poor*. Douhtlcss, here, tltc contempomry writer 
was ovcr-lavirh widt this term of abuse. Many of those de^ibed 
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a& work-flhy improvident weie ofEen persons of less tluin nomial 
ability Of dexterity or strength^ the imemployablcs or only par- 
daily employable of any society, of whom ilm of the cigbreenth 
century had its full sliate. Yet, evei) so, it teetm eiiddcnt ri^t 
the vagrants that swarmed on the roads and the tjcggats thai 
hHuntod the London streets, die world of prosritutes and pimps^ 
of thieves and fences, that Gay has portrayed in Tie Beg^r*s 
between them provided a muddy stjualid sediment that 
comprised the dregs of eighieenth-cetirun^ society^ and that 
cannot be omitted from any attempt to describe its structure. 
Into its depths the bankrupt aristocrat, the broken tradesman, the 
drunken artisan, the povert)'Hiriven labourer, could all sink and 
be sucked down. 

Such was the structure of eighrecntb-cenuiry sodety before the 
developnient$ of tliai m of ledmical mvctidojis known as the 
Industriai Revolution had been sufHdently pronounced to tnodily 
and change it. Outwardly at least tl:c position of the great land¬ 
owners and the landed interest gcneraliy was still dominant, 
though a careful examination reveals how strong wag ibc influence 
of the merchants and financiers in shaping both domestic and 
foreign policy. On ihe surtiice, though the aggtegate of industrial 
capital was already largCg the political and social power of the 
manutacturcrgi in the early nineEcenth century sense of the tetm, 
was cittremcly limited. Individual groups might press for special 
and favouring legislation, but in public aEdts as n whole, where 
wider issues were involved^ the industrialist had little voice. Nor 
had the cancentratioci of Industry* as yet uri>aiuzcd and soliililied 
the inicrests of the labouring poor. Thr mob m London might on 
occasions make its views imp feasant ly clear to the politicians of 
the day when they appeared in puhlicj white in rhe pro^^inces 
ghortage of CDfo or of other coiTinK>ditie& essential to the poor 
family might cause a sudden riot, but organized labour as a whole 
had no voice, nor did ir, indeed, even exist* though here and there 
licilc bodies of craftsmen^ like the journeyman tailors of London, 
tnight organize to flght for better wages or shorter hours, only to 
be (jueLlcd by special parlbmciitary legislation directed against 
this embryonic shape of things to come. BetTveen the middle of 
the oemufT and the end of tiie Xipnlconic Wars signiflcani 
changes were to take place under the twin pressure of war and 
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mcnsini; industriiliudon. UnUl then the old dominance of 
litndawner and merchant contiauedf and, since they wece still 
paying the piper by thdr cnntributiciiu to the national t^enue in 
the fbttn of the land tax and customs <lues, they were still, to a 
very large extent, calling the social and political tunes that were 
best suited to the measures they proposed to tread. 


Chapter Tkrtf 

CONSTlTUTtONAL AfilL^KGEaniNTS 

E s'^li:^]e cvinstitutiofid anangcmefus miiroiicd very jic- 
curatdy the structetre of eighicctith-cciitmy $odc^« Like 
ii, they iM were Imcd on die unqiiestinned assumptions 
of a class system in whkh the mosi effcaivc po^^er by in the 
hands of the landowner and the merchant, ortt the 

central gmernmenc and, thereforCj over the broad outlines of 
policyj both domestic and foreign, was^ for all practical purposes, 
confined lo these rwo sets of mcn^ though in local affairs^ and 
more partjciilady in that local busiue$s which was coftsidprt:d to 
be Cedious and burdemomc^ there was some place for the middle 
class. For the to be propcrrylites was to be without |wjlitical 
rights. 

At the time when the central govemmenr bad evolved, the 
fM^wer of the landed classes was not meieiy dominant, it could 
bener be described as inciniTpotistie. All political power as a cog- 
$e<jiicncc waa by Trudirion dependent on the possession of land. 
As Defoe wrote," ’Tjs in the power of the Gentry of England to 
reform the whole Kingdom without either Law's Proclamations 
or Txifomiefs; and wuthonr their Concurrmce, all the Ijiws 
P roclamations and Dedatations in the world will have no Effect; 
the Vigour of the I^ws consists in their Executive Power"** 
Between them the Chowti and the landowners controlled. aJl 
aspects of government, local and central. It b rxue that over the 
centuries the balance between these elements altered, as ftrai the 
Crown, by building up a class of profcssjougl administratoFs, 
filchc<l pfiwcr from the feudal lortbt and as in tum the new landed 
families of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries shook thern- 
selves free ftom ihc bureaucmric control of the prerogative 
courts and sci^d the initiative in the Houses of Parliametir. 

■ D- Th £4iwt™^ K^futmsiim w/ [ t WO. 
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But whethu Ctou'Q or the anstocracy and gentry predominated, 
land and the power to exploit it ramined the basis of political 
authority. 

This is btiiiciogly jUmaated by the changing role of patiia- 
meur. In the later hlidJIe Ages it had been used primarily as an 
instrument in the struggle for political control, fought out so 
bitterly by the two great clitjues of noble liousiei of Lancaster and 
Vork OTTCi the almost prostrate body of the Crown. The victory 
of the Tudors transferred to them the control of this instmincnt. 
Parliament, and particularly the House of Commons, became a 
weapon in their liands to use against the rival authority of the 
Church. By the reign of Elmbeth profound changes in its temper 
and its point of view had already begun. It was coming more and 
more to represent the interests of the new Tudor gentry and arts- 
tocracy' bi the main, during the sixteenth ccnttity, tlie interests of 
this class, as opposed to the old feudal nobility with its fondness 
for the economic and legal orrangcDncnts of the past, and those 
of the Crown remained closely linked: the conflict between them, 
though potentially importunt, renuuned irtaittculote. Kven so, 
’The House of Cornmons reached tnattirfry in Elizabeth’s tdgn. 
The instrument was tempered with which the Qown was to be 
resisted and conr^uered’A By the time the unlucky Stuarts bad 
succeeded to the throne the situatioQ was changing rapidly and 
the new gentr)* were increasingly ready to ehallcngc the control 
that the Crown exercised in paniculsr through the prerogative 
coticn. They especially resented the vanous restriedotts, some of 
them due to the legal provisions of feudnlUm, and some of them 
due 10 the official policy of preventing cnclusute for pasture and 
so of maintaining the peasantry in their traditional place in 
society, which cc)mbincd to prevent them from making the most 
profltablc use of their estates. 

By 1660 ir appeared that the gentry had won an almost com* 
plete victory. ITie prerogative courts had gone and were not 
restorcil, the old feudal tenures were abolished, acid the depend¬ 
ence of the King upon parliament made him much less able to 
pursue a policy against thtir wishes. Benoth tlic surface., how- 
erver, the position was not, i^m the point of view of the landed 
classes, so satis&ctory. ’fhe King still had dangcnnis resoorecs as 
‘ 1. E. Scak; Til Hdwt t/Ctwiaiu (rwS). p iroi 
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OiArleS n showed U’hcti^ ts:pudiatin^ I>inby*s [X>licy of co-opera- 
tion u-ith iht Gmrcii of Engkad aad the coumry gentry, he 
able to inamtain the succc&sion of the Duke of York^ ^g^mst ail 
tlTc iranufactured furj^ of (he Popish Plor, to cctntrive poHdcaJ 
ruin of hi,-s epponems, and^ for the kst four years of his Jife^ n> 
dispense with parUflment aJttigethct. Qearly the victory^ of idfe 
had beren incomplete and the danger of a couilter-attack by 
James II, deled by the autocratic power of IjOllis XIV, was very' 
t^l. Such a victory might once again have placed the landed 
famiJies in the burcaucmric leading stririgs of the Crown, and thU 
was nor to be endured- 'Ihe events of i6ie, though they led to the 
overthrow of James tl and the substitution of Willkm and Mary. 
Were not so much rtvoludonary $3 a determined and cancert^ 
opemtion on the part of the gr>car landed houses to make sccute 
the political contruJ wlijcli dicy had alr^dy seized^ In this they 
were suecesf.fnh and pariiamenL became primarily the Lmitrurnent 
through which the landed proprietors expressed and otcpcised 
tlidr prjliticol power. 

The cafUei: cumposition of ihe parliarnent made tltis easy. Since 
the RcTormaficm the ecclesiastical element had been coiifiticd Co 
the bishops* appainted* h h true, by rhe Crown* but drawn verj' 
largely from the aristocratic and gentle families of the realm, 
Moreover"^ rhe Church had alw'ays been a great landou'ncTp and* 
when fto much of their income came from the esfiies of their 
bishoprics, the bishops, as a whole, could hardly be distingubhed 
frcjin the propertied acistticracy amongst whom they sar. The 
peefi owed* a* they liad always owed^ their position to their clo^ 
connexion with the land, and, rhetefoTe* in the House of Lords 
there unw no conHioing interest represented to challtiii^^e the 
monnpuhitic claims of the landlord. In the Mouse of Commons^ 
too^ hind Wits the Iwis of powert Since 14J0 the county franchise 
bad ronfined to the fortv-sKilling holder* faui the bofough 
franchise, as is well known, was wider and more varied. Even so, 
inmost boroughs it was connected insomearaywith the possession 
of propen:)", Snrnetimes it was attached to certain tenements^ 
somcomes to those burgess^ who paid scot and lot^ and who 
therefote^. were tcsponsibic for the ftrmnciaJ smUiUty of the town^ 
somccimes it was conlined to the membera of the corporation. 
Only in a few cases the right to vdie Conferred on dl the 
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bous^holdcre who had si hearth an which ta boil their pot, ilic 
SO"CaUcd ^ patwallopcf* franL-hisc. 

Few of these franchises could be dirscribed as demotratic and 
jTsoat of them wete very limited indeed- In the pa rlhunn^t of 1761^ 
andy.^d by Professor Kamier^ otily twenty-two of the boroujfhs 
had an clcctorarc of over a thousand, another twentv^two vaded 
between live hundred and a thousand, while a further eleven had 
about five hundred. Tlie clectonire in many of the boroughs* 
described significantly enough as 'close* or "rotten’ or ''pod«:t\ 
was smaller stiU. None in Comwall had toote than a couple of 
hundred ; of thirty in Surrey and Sussest only two had more- In 
Wiltshiic, there were none with fonte than three hundred voters; 
five of the eight Cinque Ports had less than foity.^ It must be re¬ 
membered that at this time the majority of towns were still ^mall, 
hut even so the diffpeoportjon bccwwi those burgesses who 
possessed the right to vote and the general population, which did 
notj was very striking. Hiriugh there were individual escepdons^ 
due to local tdiDsyncradcSi the franchise to all real intent was con¬ 
fined to the propertied class, who might be esrpcctcd to return a 
House of Commons that would interpret the natioruil wcUbdug 
in terms of land. To make tlielr viacry doubly sure* however* the 
parliament of Anne's reign laid down the provision that no man 
should be eligible focclccrion as a county member unless he were 
in possession of property v^ued ar £300 pet annum; for the 
boroughs the qualification was £zoo. Thus electors and elected 
were bc^th drawn only fr(>m those who possessed a stake m the 
country« l^d was the sole legal basis of political power. It is true 
that these pro via ions were not always observed with much strict- 
iifcss. Promising candidatca were put up for election possessing bar 
less than the siaturoiy requirement of fand, the iettet of the law 
being covered by rictitious bargaim and conveyances. Nevertheless, 
it is reasonable to suppose that such candidates, siippjrtctl as they 
usually were bv aristocratic patctJtls,. were hardly likely to attack 
the landed inieresr or to attempt to alter the ^tnicture of society. 

During tlic sixteenth century» the power ot the Crown 10 ootw 
trol paftiament had been considerable. In the Lotd^ the btsltops 
were royal nominees, chosen fat their political reliability even 
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more than for their ^piritiKil pre-eminenee. The peers were men 
who ciil^er looked to the Grown for protcetEon in a c^ianging 
w'orM Of who owed to ihc Ctawn rhdf adv^eciiicnt, and were 
in^ipited by a lively scribe of iavouts to come. Ovef iJic Comnions 
the roj^a) po’v^er, (hough often indkecf and csctcbcd by the 
Speaker and by the Privy CounciUnt? in the ktou^e, ‘those near 
(he Qtair\ was cunsfdrrable* TmCi the Crown rarely ifiTerfered 
dirccrly and by rhe method of direct command in the selettion of 
members* but m wishes w^ere frequently made known and oniy 
infrequently fUsfegarilctl- by the eighteenth century the position 
had changed completely. Not only had die CrowTi lost its power 
to interfere in eketiont but it had I>ecnme increasingly dependent 
on tlie suppofi of a majnriry in jhe Common^i to catty on jm 
business^ Tlie direct means by wrhicb it enuld crcitie this support 
waii %cry Hmiiedi In rhe parliament of tyfii the go^Tmment had 
only rhicTv-two scst^ more or less imder irs control, together with 
three noE veiy reliable ones tha( had been pawned to it by iTiomas 
Pitt, ^ Consequently^ the real method of creating a parliamenrary 
majority was by a $cnes of bargains with the landed Emilies w'bo 
controlled rhe no mi nation of candidates* The real struggle took 
place not over cttccion, but over nominatiotL Once thU had been 
recti red it was quite usuaJ^ paidcularly in the covitities, for ihc 
nominated candidate to be returned unoppr/red. 

In the counties a kind of geftElemati's agreemcru dictated the 
distribution of influence, Ucce^ genciaiJy, the Govcmnitiit liad 
no direct pull, for, wen in a county Ukc Hampshire, Portsmouth 
and the Gosport Docks could be used to inflttcncc only some one- 
tenth of the electorate** Tlic real choice lay, therefore, with the 
landed proprictots of the county. In the Snuth^w^eat and the West, 
conreqiiently^ the matter was usually settled in accordance w’lth 
the wishes of rhe county families. In the North and In the East the 
sristoemtic houses pbyod a greater part^ but even so they exm- 
^tned their acrivitics to the clioice of one of the members, the 
other, by mutual arangcnient, being left to the informal caucus 
of the leading gentryn T^us, for the most part, the county members 
were the reprcscnnudm of the coimiry gcfilry. This was reflected 
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in the returns of 1761, wberc out of eighty members returned, 
only sixteen were the som of pcety, wliik skry-two of them 
represented the leading county £iuuiUc£> 

Many of the homughSt wkh their restricted fmidxbe, offered 
even greater opportunities for political manipubtiofi. In those 
few where the franchise vnis in any sense popular^ elections were, 
as a rule, keenly fought. At a time when the use of bribery 
very inadecjuaicly restricted, and when many devices of doubtful 
probity but of fmandal probe ro ihe electors were the order of the 
day, an election undoubtedly brought money to the borough. It 
bfougbc al$o the excitement of a fight and the thrill of a showi 
free beer and free speeches were not lo be despised in breaking up 
the drabness of rouiine Jife In consecjucnccT contests w^erc ca- 
coumged and most lustily fought. “ITie result, however, was 
generally to add yet another landowner to the House of Com¬ 
mons. Despite the obvious advantage of the merchani or financier, 
who might have been expected to understand and fepresent the 
interests of the bigger towns^ voters apparently prcEtrred a local 
lord or a notable figure in public life. For example^ Westminster 
in 1761 returned Lord Pultcney and General Comwallis. Of the 
twenty-two boroughs wit h an electorate of betu cen a thousand and 
five hundred none could be classed as dose or pocket boroughs, 
though many of them were under the mfiucnce of tltc local 
nobility and gentry. Of the two rnembm returned by Yarmouth 
between T712 and 1784 one wtis always a Towtishend and one a 
WaJpole. Ftom 17^4 the members returned by Bedford were 
chosen as a result of an arrangement by wliich the Duke rtomio- 
ated the one and tlie Corporation the other.^ 

Boroughs With a smaller electorate rarely went to the polls i of 
the eleven with about five hundred voters only three did so in 
i 7 H none in 1761. The real choice centred round the right 
to nominate. Small constituencies were still more under the in¬ 
fluence of their local patron. The ownership of even a com- 
panuivdy safe p<jckct borough was., even so, no sinecure. In most 
cases the nursing was expensive and could be tricky. Parliament* 
ary patronage wa> vaiuable and lo neglect to keep up your in¬ 
fluence u^s to risk 5^>nMone else poaching and iindcmiiniog your 
position. Consequciirly* it was not usual for a man m a family to 
^ lad., p$>. Its, 111, 1^1. 
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TOtiEjrol Tiuoy scaeSh In tyCit fifty-pnc ftacx^ between them had 
either the lighr to nominate, or rhe cDnucflJing influence over^ 
one hundred and one scats, but of these only the Duke of 
Newcastle, who w*u considered a notorious borough-monger* 
controlled as rnany as seven. Again^ iJrhough fitty>fiTe com- 
moncty between them nominated to or cDOLtollcd ninety-one 
scaEs, only five had inlluence in more than one borough. Such 
an anatysis shows how very great was the influence C 3 £erciscd 
fay the landed class over die choice of representatives to send to 
Vi'estminSEen 

That the landed proprietors had so great an influence ovtc the 
ciioicc of members did not, ho we vet, mean that ojily lamdownera, 
in any but tlie tcdmicai sense rerguired by die qualifying act?* 
were returned. Borough uwmers who belonged Eo great famUlcs 
witli pcdidcal ttadirtons to maintiifi were alw-ays on the look-out 
for likely protegisp Many a great parlbmentarjan of thrciglitcanh 
ccniufy owed his sUn as a young man to rhe paitonagc of some 
borough-monger. Withciut this device Burke might never liavc 
been elected, nor SheEzdan^ nor Canning. Tt was a system tbar had 
at least the advantage of rccTuitlng for the service of the House 
young men of promise. Even so Its benefits were almost inevitably 
limited to young men of gentle birth for, escept in a few eases* 
tliey alone had the necessary scMiial contacts to bring themselves 
to rhe notice of the patron, u-ith parlkmcntary influence,^ A few 
literary men like Burke and Sheridan overcame tins obsitaclc, bui 
for most it was an tntumiounialilt one to political life, land and 
family conoexirms were not, however* the only avenue to politi- 
cal life for the w'cahhy. There were always some bomughs. to be 
bought at 1 price that tanged from ^t.joo to £1,000, though it 
has been catculaicd tliat even tn sell at these figures did nor repay 
the trouble and cspenac of nursing them. 

Such scats might be bought by the social climber, amdous to 
give political rcspectabUity to a fonune made in trade, OccMifin¬ 
ally they mpghr be putchaBed by a $o-caIlcd" Nabob' w hme money 
had been made in India by means they were rnt eager to reveaJ, 
and for ivhom the cloak of parliamentary privilege might be 
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txtrcfncly useful. Many mm, (oo,by mezm that fell shott of ActuuJ 
fvurchiLse, managed to get thcsii$dirc£ nomitiflted foi ^ seat. 
BoiXUighs where the freemen or the corporation wen; in control 
of the franckbe often preferred bufiiness men or menchiinrs 1:0 
represent them, since they were likdy to further the economic 
mtercst$ of the town. Nor shouJd tt be forgotten that nian}^ of the 
new Landed gentry were only eamoulJageii mercbanls, who had 
purchased estates while stUl drawing most of thetr income 
and putting their real energies into trade. 

For such men 3 sea: in the House was doubly iischil. To ha Ye 
an adequate body cif merchants able to expLaiii, defend and press 
their intcresrs wben national policy ms J>cing shaped was es- 
tremcly usefuh A pcu-liament aimposcd only of landowners 
would hardly have evolved the complicated system of the Navi¬ 
gation Aers or led the cou-titr)" into wars of expansion to secure 
markets and access to raw materials. Secondly, and in a more 
personal way, a scat in the House was often a vzty good invest¬ 
ment. In this eonnexifsn it is surely signiheant fhcif in TyGt, of the 
fifty merchants and bankers who were returned, rhiny-scvcii liad 
extensive commereial or finandai dtsJings wirh ihe govetmnentA 
War conrracES^ aiw^ays very profitable, w-eiic as a rule to those men 
who had parliainctnary influence. The money to be paid in this 
way w-as limited only by the w’atchfultiess of the genuine landed 
gentry* who argued that excessive expenditure would have to be 
paid foe by an increase in the l.and Tax. The active and practising 
landowners were also further diluted by those men who had 
sought a scat for the purpose of advancing tlieit professionaJ 
careen At a time w^hen promotion in the Army and Navy w^ent bv 
political favour there w'cre sixty-four army oEficcfs in the parlia¬ 
ment of 1761, while all the prominent admirals, such as Bosesw^ut, 
Hawke, Rodney, Keppd and Qimwsdlis^ had secured scai«. 
Ambitious hwym, tfjo, found that membership of the House 
was one of the soundest ways of securing business, reputation and 
advancement, 

Thus^ though the landow^nct wsts tf)c Imh of the parliamentary 
^ystcnti and ihcutgh he had more influence Lban smj other class in 
determining who ^onld sit, the eighteenth-century House of 
Commons was diluted by merchants and tTnonciers, by soldiers, 
* t.. B. Namkt: O^. p. 6 r 
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siilctrf and lawyers. Dr. Johiison by no mcM$ approved ^ t&cH 
widc Kcniimicnt df members, and doubtless hid a considciable 
bfxly of opitiion behind him when he observed that * the statutes 
agalnsi bribery wore irttcticlcd to prevent upAtarts with money 
from getting into Parliament \ He then added the reniark that "if 
he were a gcfttlcimn of landed propeny^ he would turn our all 
his tenants who did not vote for the candidate whom he sup* 
ported \ >K 1 ten ihb drew from his listener the ccutimcnr^ "Would 
not tliat. Sir, be checking the freedom of tlcciion?*; Johnson 
replied stoutly* *Sir, the law does not mean that the privilege of 
voring should be independent of old family interest; of the 
permanent pjcopetty of the country*.* Yet this very fact, that it 
was a ero$s*fiection of the ruling clastc^ made the Comitions a 
very able chamber, Within the Hmits of its vision it was an in- 
tdilgcnt, patriotic and often genuinely critical assembly. The 
parliamentary debates of tlic period icachcd a very high level of 
boiii oramry and good sense- Certainly it wsa very far from being 
3 nihbcr-stsunp assembly: the government always had to listen 
10 the reding of the Mouse; and nfteJi had to yidd to it. It could 
not* howeverp be described as a dcmocfaric body, Just as the 
property-owner dominaled society* so he dominaied the great 
Jnstituuon of parlittment. Public opinJoft had uiily the right to 
beat its unorganized w'zves against die Palace at Westminster, 

The comparaiively small numlxr of persons who w^etc able to 
control the composidoci of the House of Commons were abo able 
to gain a disproportionate influence in. both the direction of policy 
and the control of adminisi:ration^ Tlic dioiec of ministers sttll lay 
noiniimUy with die Crown and the personal likes and dislikes of 
file monarch could ^till pHy an important part in their selection. 
Indeed* h was ill but impossible for a man to attain and keep high 
political ofitcc in the teeth of royal opposition^ as Qiarics James 
Fox was to discover to hb cost. Kevcrtheless, experience showed 
that it had been dnee increasingly hard for any mkiistry to 
malnrain iiself for long wichuut a backing in the Mouse of Com¬ 
mons. A; 3 time w'hcn the party systcin was more full of semnd 
and fiiry thin of padent orgiruzaiion h was completely ineffective 
as A basis for organizing government majorities, since party 
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funds, the party ticket $nd party whips were alike fion< 3 £JStent. 
As Danby had rcalbcd, and as subsequent juinisters foundp Tnajori- 
ties for go^etfimcnt policy could mtvit stnoctlify be created and 
matniained by an organbed system of ofhcjal corruption. 

Tijc great landowners were partiaiJarly well placed to take 
achrantage of the gov^cmment"s need of erganbed support. 
Ihrough it they were able to eserdse influence not only En pariia* 
mciit, but in the contoil of the admini^rration, in the Qiurch and 
in the universities. Because the government rarely bought votes 
by the crude nicihod of money bribcSi and poss^sed compara¬ 
tively few ^eats whose members k could nominate, it forced 
to barter its tight to fill offices^ to appoint to church patronagCt 
to grant army and navy contracts, in return for parliamcntaTy 
support. To nurse a borough was an expensive business, and the 
tight to nominate to a Safe scat was a markciabtc commodity* The 
botough-jnongCTi thctcfbre. If lie agreed that his nominee should 
support the ministerid policy in the House, expected some return 
on his outlay. This took the form of appointnients for his friends 
and rdfltions according to ihdr sever^ necessirie^Sp a deanery for 
one, a job Jn the Customs for another^ a court sinecure for a thirds 
a profitable contract for a fourthn Mudi oFthc mxHt tricky polidcal 
manonivting of the l>eriod took the form of adjusttiig the com¬ 
peting ckims of borough-mongert, all pressing the ause of their 
own clients, fn diis scramble for patronage there was no slur^ 
rather, indeed^ the reverse; not to obtain the favours for which 
you asked w^s regarded as a mark of being of little consequence* 
with the result that even men who had no real need, pecuniaty 
or otherwise, to clamour for the largesse of the government^ 
were forced to do so in order to keep up their politicd credit. 

Such a system was bound 10 have wide rcpcrciisflioiiji* Ti meant 
that the administtarivc machine was often clogged and choked by 
unnecessary and unwise appokiiments. Sinecures cf>iild nor be 
abolished since they were a necessary part of the system. Duplicii- 
tion, roo^ almost unaToidable. In office after office one man 
received the title and the emoluments while a deputy appointed 
because he was cheap did the work. The profits of office in this 
way isceame almost the preserves of a narrow^ class while the 
administration of the country' was handed over to men who had 
lictlc incentive to build up a tmditiou of dismrercstecl public 
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service. The ioftuence of this sptem on the higher ranks nf the 
ministers of the Crown lam equally strong if differently txpte^icd. 
Men had often to be appointed to ^rcat otTtces of itatc, not be- 
cause of Lheir abiiit:)' to Jiscltargc thori* bin because »>r their con- 
nezdon^ with the more prominent bomugh-rnongcr^. The great 
Duke of Newcastle wm probably less a iiguire of fun than many 
accounts would suggcsti but the tact remains (hat his value to 
Piti by in his abitiiy to manage pifliamcnLary patronage and to 
oiganiic support for the govemmerit. r^rher rhan in hh grasp of 
the itioie important questions of foreign policy and imperial ex¬ 
pansion. Dms any eigJiieeni:h<entur}- cabinet had to be con- 
structed with a nice eye to this balance if it was lo fimcrion success¬ 
fully. If the bofough-mnngers gave, as imdouhtcdly the citore 
politically enlightened ones did, young men of promise to the 
country, they also ensured the continuance of the system that 
made men like Newcastle nccessan' in English public Ufe- 

Though the structure of parliament and the organiirjition of 
poIiUcai life placed so much priwct in rhe harids of the landtrd 
classes^ the mcrdiant?, who had already attained i posiden of im- 
poTtance in tl\c ccotidmic life of the country, and who* through 
the purchase of estates, had peneLrated into the ranks of ihe gently, 
had made a plate for themselves also in the sphere of govern¬ 
ment. Gimpared with that of the Jantlowners ±t was a modest 
place! no merchant would have expected to hoW high polideoJ 
oilicc. Despite this the advantages of a seat in die House wem 
cf insider able from the point of view of the irsdividuaJ, while (he 
existence of favoueable parlknientat)' lobbies was invaJuabJe to 
the interests mneemed. Diat merchants often had very sarious 
imerc^ts to defend against unconsidered, or ilhinformed* olfidaJ 
action* the following epbode* in itself of limited impomnee, 
illustraies. Colonial indebtedness to Bridih tnerchauts was ft con¬ 
stant source of friction and difficulty between the Arnencan colon* 
its and the home govrrnrricm. in 1749 a Colonial Act*' (^ncemiug 
Executions and for the Relief of lusolvem: Debtors', declared that 
executions for debt should be levied in ctirreni: Virginian money 
plus twenty-five per cent, to cover the diifcrenccs in exchange 
rates. Apparently the Act had been confirnied by the King tn 
Council before the British merchants engaged In the Virginian 
trade had quite realiacd whai was happening. When they did they 
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pomttd out Lq no unsit^ruin terms dni Eii^lisk mcicmulc inter¬ 
ests had been moH ungencroitsJy handled^ as for the Jasi years die 
gap bciTi’ccn the Virginian currency and the lingllsb exchange 
rates had been at least ihmy-thrcc percent, und was likely togrovy 
to forty per cent. Joltn Hanbntjr, a leading London mcTchanc ami 
a member of the Ohio Com|>an>\ pnesented a memorml to the 
Board of Todc in November 1751 on behalf of the Merchant 
Adventurers of Bristoh They w^cre informed that nothing coLitd 
be done as* on the advice of the Lords Comnoissloneits* die Act 
had been confirmed. This answer caused considerable dissatisfbe^ 
tion and the pressure they were able to organirc led by 1754 to the 
Council sending formal in^mjttium to rite Governor to seoxn: a 
le^enactment of the law dele ring the objecdonahle clause.^ 

The powerful interests of the City of London^ wi th its ability 
to float loar^, was usually very wdl represented. Through the 
recomniundadons of the nohiliijv who were often itidebted £o 
him^ or of the gcnlry with whotn bt Imd Intcrmattied:^ the rich 
and powerful London ^nc^ch^lf^tfre^qtleprly secured election. Piob- 
ably hh indirectinflucucc was even greater than that conferred on 
him by his vore^ for his wealth enabled him to pur pressure on the 
government and helped him to create favourable lobbies witliin 
the Hoirsc^ It VTis a commonplace of the politics of the eighteenth 
cciitut)' that the West Indian plantm and the sugat interests, wuth 
which they were comiecied^ "would fight tooth and nail, and gen¬ 
erally successfully, for or against arty project in which their profit 
was involved. /Vnother pressure group was composed *3f psusons 
reprcstnling the ifitcrests of the East India Company.* Several of 
its directors were usually to l5c found among the partiy to 

protect, speak for^ and ci-plaiQ it^ poUcy^ since the fact that 
pcri( Klically the charter of the (lompony come up for parUaroent- 
ary renev^^al made ic particularly vulnerable to po’^remment pres¬ 
sure. and partly because, as prominent merchants, a scat m the 
House was vatuable os a method of securing government con- 
iracts. Apart from members who were directors* there were 
otlicrs who heM large blocks of East Indian stock, and who 
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U’cic, therefore^, likely to be active in promoting the interests 
oF the East India Companyp should those in any way seem to be 
threatened. 

Though fiDt heavily represented in the House, the Comjainy 
could muster a good deal of support ^lutsick^ since the ramifica¬ 
tions of it^ cr^rnmcrcial and jiimidal links with the Gty were 
considerable. The East India Shipping interest with capital in¬ 
vested in tht great ships that esmed the traffic betucen thU 
country and India, might wddi confidence be regarded as sub¬ 
sidiary allies. They brought in their train a host of ship-chandlers, 
warehousemen and slupbullders. Taciors at Bbcbwell Hail, who 
handled cloth that the Company exported^ merchants who cIC' 
pended on its licences to export bulliorkand coca! and bring back 
diamonds and other precious stones, bankers and brokers whose 
aisiomer it was for the buliitm needed lo feed the Eastern trade* 
were aJJ likely to be susceptible lo its pressure if political support 
weft tcqtitfed. Tlius xht*^ widespread connexions, the directors' 
‘llouiidiold troops^ as they wtic nlcknimctl. could all be mribi- 
lisced either rp hrifig pressure to bear on an abstirmte government 
or to reward a complftisnut one by helping to swing dccrions, 
both parliamcntar)' and civic* in a dircctiori favourable to the 
government of tlie day, Nor was this ihe only reward tlie Company 
was prepared to offer to a government sympa-thctic to its needs. 
As the century progressed the patronage that the Company eouJd 
dispense grew/ wiri iti growing territories, and to ministm of 
the Crown, evee on the lookout for lucrative offices wdth whidi 
ifj meet ibe claims that the borough tiwnnu- maile upon them, a 
dirccrof of the liast India Company tvas worth imhivaung, if only 
For this n^on* 

But important as the gomlwiii of i^ueh groups tvas* the ml 
rantrol of the centra! government lay W'ith the landed interest. 
Nn govcjtimcnt, whether it called itself VCTiig or Tor>\ dare 
openly distegard if, though it is true that tlie courm' members, 
who rcprcscnied with grtrat permanence and solidity the countrj^ 
genirvp were not always very quick to see the implications of a 
line of policyt so that ftequcaidy the more nimble-wiitcii mer¬ 
chants ran rings round them. E^icntially the oudook of the 
country member w^s limited, and his political cduoiticMi sketchyj 
in consequence when issues arose that concerned overseas markeu 
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and involvcci changes in foreign pc^licj> hcfieqLicotly foiiml Jum- 
self ou t of his <kp:h. Lord Pcmbmke ijifdiiiig to the Marquis of 
Carmarthen in lySo on the cksiiabiUiy of incrcasiag the nuniber 
of couiity mennbets felt ii inaimbent on him to add ‘though I 
should be sorry that the House of Cammons should consist only 
of Countj' Members, because, vue Ic tiois dont la plupart dc ces 
Messieurs sont faits, I do nor think business could go on at all 
urithotit lome other help Comments such a$ tkd help to ea^plain 
why, though landowners preferred peacCj eighceendi^^entury 
England embarked on a scries of wars that contmually enlarged 
the sphere of her trade and brought great fortunra to her nwrr- 
chams. Groirnstance and die stage of the economic dcvdopmcfii 
of Europe no doubt helped this ^panaion. It is probable that 
overseas possessions were the by-prrjdutt rither than the phmncd 
objective of the mcrchancs* acuvides. Even so^ without chdr 
Strenuous partidpadon in the adkirs of governmenc it is hardly 
likely that a parlikiDeot of landowners wtinld liave furthered the 
colonization of America or founded a great economic britlgchcsad 
in India. 

Sheridan, dbcursing with Bosw^ell the haphazard chantcicr of 
English education, told Him, *My plan would be ihskt young 
people should lie pcrfccdy qualidcd to be good ddscens in the 
first place, and that there should be particular oppi^nunidcs of 
msirucdon for every particular wzj of life. There t$ one tank for 
which there is no plan of cducatton, and chat is country gentle- 
man. Surely, this is of great importance: that the landed incerest 
should be well instructed/" When Anhur Young was asked by 
the woobgrowners of SulTolk to oppose a bill brought forwatd in 
17SS to prohibit the ciport of wool, be recorded in his 

that ^ The opposition certamly would have been successful 
if Mr, Pitt hadnot fbund what so many ministers have experienced 
before—that the trading interest at large is a hundred times mare 
active than the landed interest; for very few counties exerted 
themselves on this oeeiisionV^ Nevenhcless, instructed or notj 
when the county members did make i stitnd few ministers would 
dare a frontal attack. Tlitoughout the period every ruling clique 

* P^pftr, Ediiod by L^hJ I Utbm (JVJo), ^ fii- 

* J. BoiwcU: fedlced by h. A. Ponk f p, 1 j 

* A* Vduh^: EiiFitii b> A!, Bctluii^EidvutljL Tiavl), p- 16A. 
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of ministcj^ tried it^ urniiwt to kexp the L&nd Tax down to d 
TC^onAbk limit. In die same way bounties nn the ciport of com 
when home prices weie low were designed to beep the count f\' 
gentlemen happy and uncritical white the merchants were ahk to 
direct foreign policy into mote adventnrotis channels^ 

Such uas the system b? which national policy shaped and 
applied and national burdens apportioned, k was a system which 
liad its roots in the traditions of the past and in a sock! soil in 
which the landowner was the predominant element. Though by 
the eighteenth century the influence of the mere landowner had 
been to a c0^u^^derablc degree modified by the more cosmopolitan 
interests of ihc mercham and the banker^ yet even these men 
acknowledged the impoftance of land by buying as much of it as 
possible. If not until the dosing decades of the century that 
a few people began to dialJengc this agc-o^Id dominance liy asking 
for a ft'ider and more popubr conifol of the aflairs of the tuiiDn* 
But uniil it had been not ntily chdJengcd but suocessfiilly chal^ 
Icnged* die control of the greai kndouTiers and the mereliancs 
and financiers could hardly be shaken. While George 111 remained 
king the system of central gOFcrnment condnued to mirror the 
basic structure of society, though by his death dimly apprehended 
changes in tlwu society were beginning to foreshadow changes in 
political control. Nothing concrete:, however, had been achieved 
except die few economiL-aJ reforms of Burke and his friends. 

In the sphere of Joed government the landowner still seemed 
without a possible rival in tliosc areas wliere his interests were 
involved. The day-to-day adminlstrauve and judicial aflkits of the 
boroughs were not a maitcr of any moment to him and could be 
left n> middle<lass men, hut in rural England the real authority 
fell to him. Indeed, in some respects it -would be true to say that 
the reWTird of the successful levolution of was ro pnt the 
gentry' in control of its own local affairs. Ttiis result was achieved 
by capturing the machinery of Jocaf government and adapting it 
to die needs cjf the couniry gentry. Previously the control of the 
Crowm had ticen very real. The Tudors, in their dcternijnation to 
eliminate the rivalrj' and opposition of the great feudal nobles, 
had overhauled and moderuked^ In conformity with the new 
needs of sodety, the local g^ivemmem: of the country. For rhitt 
purpose they Itad concentrated upon rwa instrumenis of control^ 
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the justit^ of the peace and the Jocal unit mf ihc pati^Kp which they 
took oYct ftoro the Church and scculaibced fbt admkmtrad^ 
purposes. 

During the sixteenth century the justice played an biiportant 
pnut in carrying out royaJ policy. He was selected from the most 
so lid j dcpcndablt and [itHuentid of the local gcTitc}% from those 
mcn^ that is^ who were thoroughly well acc^uaifited with local 
conditions ^ and w^ho were as anxiotis as the Crown to lop off the 
o\rcr$hadowtog brandies of the feudal nohiliiy so that they^ in 
their tutn^ might Jiavc cconoiriic and poliricaJ space in whi^ to 
grow. Their inierests were, roughly ^peaking^ i hose of the Crown; 
they wanted order in which to develop their estates^ a secure 
market for thdr produce in the neighbouring towns^ and later 
they were often attached to the Tudor dynasty by the pickings 
from the dissolved mooasttries, which had enabled them to 
build up the basis of new and more ample fommes. At the same 
time* they were no apparent danger to the Throne* for their 
potential threat, which they developed in the seventeenth cenrury* 
was not evident until late In the reign of Eli^beth. In any caic, 
the Tudors must have been confident that the prerogative court 
of Star flhamber* and, if fiecessan'p the even more fleirible powers 
of the Qjuncil Chamber, would he more than suiTtcient to keep 
the justices in iLfic with the Crowm* Con^cqucrtdyp the [usticcs* 
white keeping* and even having their fudicial fimrlions enlarged* 
were widely used by the Tudors for odministratK^e work of even- 
kind. Justices were empowered to w^atch for religious and poliri-- 
caJ dissfldsfaction, to check up on Roman Catholic recusants^ to 
setudnii^ the sttangers wiu> landed in out-of-the-way places on 
the coasts, llicy were given the task of supervising the carrying 
out of the hundred and one regukttoas by which the Tudots 
hoped ro keep up the standard of Enghrft goods* whether it was 
by the preventinfi of excessive stretching through the use of 
tenters in the doihing industry* or by the nunutc directions given 
ro the unner for the curing of his hides. When vagrancy became 
4 heavy burden on the economic and soctaJ liie of the countiy it 
was to the justice that the Crown turned, for his- help in stamping 
it out. When it was decided to regulate wages in i j6| the [notice 
in Quarter Sessions was entrusted with the business of working 
out the appropriate scales. When it «£ Use became apparent that 
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some syncm of poor relief would have to be Applied it was agiin 
CO the jusrkcis that the Crown iMkcd for a supervisory instru- 
ntcni. TTiu$ it became the iraiJiiion that within iht iiinits of the 
county^ the Ii>cal gentry should, according fn their very extensive 
commi&siofu, whii'i Elkabeth f liad rev bed in 1190^ take the real 
tespoasibility for carrying out the policy of the Crownn 

Before 1640, however, it was the policy of foe Crown lathcf 
fold the poliq,' of their class which they were driven to enforce. 
The Justices of Asske when on circuit wiu:e ordered to keep a 
cIcMic watch on local conditions^ and to rcporc nor only on the 
general cHicicncv of the coiioty* but on the performances of indi¬ 
vidual justices. TTic slack or the politically unreliable.^ as, earlier, 
pro-CaihnUc and. Jater^ men of Puritan leanings were felt to be, 
were admonished and ciitild he called before Star Chamber or the 
Council when ir was fell tliat an example must be made. Even $0, 
rifts between the pedicy of foe Crown md the interests of the 
country* landowners were appaieni enough early sis foe six¬ 
teenth century, while by the seventeenth they were growing 
rapidly wdder. The Tudor monarchy hud been the protector of 
the peasantry. It looked to them to provide the corn anti the man- 
power which the country needed for self-sufEcicnq' in time of 
war; il rcalbjcd the value of the small tax-payer; it disliked vio¬ 
lent changes in the structure of society. Hence, in I is official 
policvp tried to prc^'cnt tile substitution of Iandks$ labourers 
fi>r cidtivating copyholders. On this issue government policy' and 
the in teres f 5 of the landowner, anxious la improve his estates and 
his income by cnclosuir ?ifid sheep readrig, dashed* lo conse¬ 
quence govern men ral intentions were very impcrfccity imple- 
memted* for the juiitices, 10 whom so much of its execution had 
CO be entrusted, were the people most advcrKly affected by 
it 

Faced by cheir nno'cn-operation the Crown was relatively 
powerless, Ir couEd ndmonish and punish indi^ 4 duat justices 
puilty of sbekdE^ss or disobedience r it could not punish or indict 
a dass, especially a class upon whr>sc polidcal support it was so 
very dependent. This difference of opimon on agtarian problems 
provides one of the best-known lUustnUjtms of the weakness that 
the Tudor? experienced when thdr conreption of ihe riattonai 
interest and that of the justices diverged. But there were others. 
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For example^ not aU the pcr^isceacc of die central gtivcmment 
was able to enforce the rcstrictionf it desired on the ii$e of tenEcr- 
ing frames in the Northern clothing industry 'vthen faced bjr the 
opposition of JocaJ justices, themselves familiar with ihe business 
of ft clothier. Ye^ despite occftsionai dashes, the eombination of 
main interestSj together with the authority of the Crown and the 
efficiency of Star Qiamber, were sxiffident to keep local govern- 
mencin the leading strinj[^ of the central authority. The Tudoi^* 
therefore^ never hesitated to pile fresh tesponsibilitics upon their 
justices whenever the need to do so arose. Consequently, as the 
iuActions of government were steadily expanding, the sphere of 
ftcrivities of the justices grew with them almost automAtically. 
By the cightecnih century the tradiuon liad long beett estahlishcd 
dut if anytlimg wanted doing in the eoundea the ju,‘ttic£s of the 
peace were the obvious people to cninist with the task* 

By the eighicenih ceornryv however, the lelationship between 
the local govcrtimcftt^ as exercised by the ju^ricea, and tlie central 
government, entrusted in the main to Whig ministers who were 
as dependent on the House of Comnions as on the Crown^ was 
very different from that which had prevailed in Tudor days. Then, 
the policy to be foliowetl had been decided uporlt ot ax leasr 
adopted, by the Privy Coiincil. and tl^c justices were expected to 
conform* whether their own private imertsts were adversely 
affected or not. It is true that in such eases the Pri%7 Council 
found their real co-operation dlfficuh to secure, but the principle 
at least was rccogniicd and accepted. The Gvil War havh how¬ 
ever, destroyed this relationship for ever. Though the monatchy 
was restored in t66o Star Chamber disappeared an<l the Privy 
Council was shorn of tliose powers tliat had made it the bogy of 
the unreliable jiUSEicc.. IjochI government continued to function* 
in many cases as vigorously as ev'er, bur it was no longer fuaciion- 
ing under a tight eenrral controL Parliamenx passed the necessary 
kgisLtdon that gave to the justices their legal ftame work; there 
was no means of seeing that the law*" wus carried out* Nor did the 
central government possess the necessary* machinm\ Local gov- 
emmeni was in a sen^ operating in a vacuum. If the justices were 
prepared to act in conformity with the kw, then tlie law would be 
obaervedi if they were sbek, negligent, or frankly obstructionist 
then very little could be dune about it. Obviously this gave to the 
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countn,' gentry^ who made up ihe main btKiy r?t the jusiior^ (it the 
pcacc^ both j^reat power and great btitude- 

Thjs power w'bs further strcngtbei^ed by being combined with 
economic predominance. Ofien ihc justice was adminisimtor^ 
judge and landlord. One funciion amply supplemented the Others* 
Prt!%'iousIy the Crown had been able to cxcielsc some kind of 
check on the landlords as a class: now the powers of the Ctow^o 
were actuaiJy exercised to hut tress these of the landed gentry. 
The predominance of the squire, who was also the justice^ over 
the society of his locality requites litile more cxpknaiioo once 
this fact has been understood. Ako, by the eighteenth century' the 
average justice no longer hampered by the passing of legisla¬ 
tion which he did OQt approve, since parliament was composed of 
landowners like himsdf. It is true that the other ekments in it 
might frequently commit him to an expensive foreign policy^ 
which he did not undcrslaadp but in the matter of local govern¬ 
ment lie was something of an expert; here he was able to make 
his opimon and wdshes felt. Most of the county^ memhers were 
also justices of the pcaccp while many of the peers w'^erc lords 
lieutenant of thedr coundes and, a£ such^ heads of the Commission 
for the Peace* In a sphere in which (hey were so closely concerned, 
boih as justices and as landowners, their voice in pirllament was 
paramount, particularly as (heit views wctc unlikely, in local 
matters, to cut across the wider programmes of the mcrchanrs 
and the poliiicians, since both believed in a conservative sccia! 
policy based on low wages and an ample rescivoix of cheap labour* 
In the rural districts, therefore, an^l these still pirdominated, it 
was hardly possible that local govcmmcnE could be anything but 
the expression of a class interest, Eempered in most places by a 
tradirion of respect for the law^ md by a recognltian on the pre 
of many of the knjowners of their respunsibility^ to the tenants, 
alviray^ provided that thci>c showed themselves equally unques- 
Ticjmng of the Status qLLO^ 

In the temns the pc^sition w^as rather difrefcnL These were, for 
[he most part, still sniall; they were enclaves of trade and business 
rather than of industry, embedded in the fund areas. Here the 
merchanr cmd the profcsslortal man were in the ascendant. Here, 
therefore, was a sphere of govemmEme more appropriaie to the 
middle sort. Though the machinery of town government differed 
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considerably* not only between frustiicfpal and mandtiiil boroughs, 
but even between the cbartercfl boioughs thcni$elve5j the wcJl-to~ 
do burgess holdiiig either rnanonal or municipal office was in 
effective contiol of admimstratJofi. Generally the right to share 
in the government was confided to a very small group* The free¬ 
dom of the town was a very fcaJousIy preserved privilege^ nor to 
be lightly share<l with every unskilW khourer who inlghE settle 
there to earn his living* k carried with it the right to practise a 
trade, the fight w sh^ in the profits of urhatevee town lands 
rhete might be »nd, where the common fields still existed^ the 
right to turn out tattle on to them. 

In many towns even the freemen cterdaed little direct conrrol 
ovet the actual government. Ttiac was vested m the Corpofadnnj 
and^ particularly after the purging of the town charters by 
Charles 11 in his last drive for absoludsm, many of them were co- 
opting, exclusive b^xhes^ They were also frequently extremdy 
corrupt- The temptation to be so was obviously great. C>ften rhe 
boroughs were wcalthyp as the %^uc of their commondands rose 
wi th the evtcnsion of building and as tJic bequests of dead citiicns 
accumukfcd in their hands- There was little tratUdon of public 
service and honesty to restrain them ■ as one man remarked^' WTut 
is an office if a man profit not therdn?’ Public opinion had no 
weapons ihat w’erc effective^ and linie cnotigh knowledge of what 
was going on^ and the system of co-option, or even of election by 
a small knot of freemen* made k difficult to eradicate corruption 
once it had crept in. In most of the boroughs* tberefore, the 
icniiency wai to ailrninistct the affairs ot die place in clew con- 
fomiirj^ w*itli the interests of the 3mail ruling clique^ 

Tlie coxpoiatc towns gave 10 the middlc-ckss man of moderate 
means not only an opportunity of sharing in the administtation 
of hb conamunity but some chance of adminbterihg justice, tike 
his betters, k Itad long been accepted thas ihc needs of the town 
and country were very different, and that the country gcnileman, 
through the bolwark of Quartet Sessions, was likely to be Ikilc 
conversant w'ith the needs and practice of urban iraders. lienee, 
tOWTiS seeking incorporation strf>%-e to include in tltelr charters 
as w'ide powers as possible over the administr^ioit of jus¬ 
tice. Tliougb such rights were one of the marks of a miinidpal 
borough there w^as no uniformity* Some boroughs were* judicially 
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peaking, Uttk cnelavci within the jurisdiction of the shire, wth 
power to occlude even the ojunEv justices. Others had more 
limited rights of juri^iedon. In the Borough Court of Quarter 
Sessions the? could try inisdemcanouts and snme fdonks only. 
Others again could eaercisc jurisdicrion only within the borough 
concnirently with the tounr}^ justices, or could hold Petty or 
Special Sessions only. But though the opportunity was there it 
was not alu^ays possible to fmd a sufficient supply of able men who 
Were willing to assume the arduous dudes of a justice. The concep¬ 
tion of public sen^ice for its own sake and without reward was 
not common amongst the business community; busy men were 
seldom willing to serve unlesa some personal advantage seemed 
likely to ftixnie to thenir Thei:e were exeeptionr* no doubt, honest 
and conscientiotia men, with rei^pccT for their neighbours and for 
the law they were lo administer, who would do their best to sec 
that justice was doncp but there were not nearly enough of thciUp 
particularly in the bigger ir>vrn5. In the smaller botoughs^ where 
the dignity of the office counted for something, and a man^s per- 
foTTiiance of liis duty was known to hU ncighbouis, it was easier 
to rind the right type to serve. He might well be self-opinionated 
and pompous, yct| nevertheless^ moclcrately competent and 
honest. 

lu the big towns there was not tliis restraint, and here, prticu- 
larly in the metropolitan asea of Middlesex* were to be found the 
* justices of mean degtee \ In these busy congesn^d disirictSj whetc 
rtt> gendemafi would serve unless he were animated by a passion 
for efficiency and service* such a$ inspired the Fielding brothers*! 
and yet where the need for a justice to be readily avaijafale wa5 great, 
there was little alternative to the appointment of men of less soda! 
Sion ding. How such men got on to the Commission is something 
of a nayslery, nor b it easy to trace the channeb through which 
rheir names were submirted to the Lord Chancellor. Informed 
pitblic opimon was dtseoDCcrted by such appointments, and 
oceasEonally considerable agitaimn to gel rid of the 'justices of 
mean degree* appeared At the begirtfling of the century the 
Lords were dkcijasing a bill sent up from the Commons which 

1 ikrtt bicrtbcrt rtoci^^d a ii^veraiwai pcniiwi for ihelt MErkei, but ihcij 
pfnkcxwif ThfPcnai De Veil in ^Ltiuri to # penuon *i ibe Cpujt Jiutkc 

fTta-ic ■ cirjiniiiknbk income I17 apkinng ibc QVt*oemiitia of hit |Kiiilk3fi, 
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would have im[>05cd a heavy propcitf qualification to ftmcdvtlie 
state of affair:^ by which *of late divetse persons of small estate and 
mean educatioti have been deputed and assigned to be justices of 
jscace in the said counties and shiccs whereof gteac inconvenience 
may arise 

In tyaj the agitation was revived and the 
took the matter up in its coliimm^ and in 1744 a piopcrry qualifi¬ 
cation of £ too was in fact trttposed. But such qiHdificacions could 
easily be avoided, or secured by enttage property* let out at rack 
rents* an invcstniefic likely to appeal to those tTadesinen who were 
anxious^ for pccufLuiry reasons^ to get their names on the Com¬ 
mission for the Peace. There would, perhaps, have been less ob- 
jeetton to the ioTOCr social status of the justice if the fact that he 
possessed no prLt'atc means had not meant that he was forced to 
exact as much as he could by way of fees from the pciforTTiancc of 
his judicial dutiesn Even this might have been considered com¬ 
paratively unobjectionable If the temptation to create business 
liad not been almost irrcshtible. Not content with attracting 
Imsiness and exploiting it w'hen it came, the trading justice 
rarely above taking bribes and sdling justice^ l ie knew* well 
enough how to take a handsome rahe-ofT from the prostitution 
and vice of a great dty . 

In the hands of such a man justice was a (aicc^ and the repuca- 
tion of the Count)* of Middlesex Bench suffered in consequence* 
Quarter Sessions* which the trading justices rarely troubled to 
attend* made sttenuous efforts to control these abuses, of w-hich 
it was well aware. Occasionally ita complaints were successful and 
some justice, whose conduct was more than usually outrageous, 
was removed fiotn the Coftuniasjon. But while there was no 
alTcmaliv€| one scoundrel so removed w*a.s almost incvibibly re¬ 
placed by another justice of the same calibre so that the Middlesex 
trading justice became 4 by^word. in the May of 1780 Burkes 
admittedly driven on by political fiiry at theif action m calling 
out the militar)' as a safegtmrd against Whig mob demonsttationj* 
described them as * reptiles' and declared tliat they were ^ the scum 
of the earth* carpenters^ brickmakers and shoemakers; some of 
whom were notoriously men of such infamous characters that 
they were unworthy of any employ w^batsoever and others so 

* tionK of Lord* MJHwHpti, VoL IV fStw Sejieft), p- 
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igoorant that rhcy could ^cAtccly wrire ihelr own namcs^* Des¬ 
pite such protests the power of :he Middlesex fuiib'ec$ m charge 
f «5 was not taken ftotn them unti! 1791* Then half a dozw 
sripendaiy magistrates in receipt of a salary were appointed in 
their pbcc. Even thi& inuch^needed cetorm tn some- extent 
vitiated by the fact that the earlier appointmentiv were themselves 
far from free from the prevailing jobbery; only gradnajly did il 
become ibc praaicc to appoini 'blameless barristers^ as stipcodi- 
ary magisrratcif, 

Nowdierc else docs the trading justice appear to have been such 
a menaccp but the diiltculty of providing justice for the new and 
unincorporated industrial towns was a real problem. Birmingham^ 
for instant, had to rely on the justices of the coonryv none of 
W'hom lived near the town. Thes was not only inconvenientj, it 
was sometimes dangerous, for when disturbances broke our there 
was DO magistrate at hand u> lead the Riot Act and dispel the 
mob. In such place? the burden on the nearest justice might be 
heavy, yet the Middlesex trading justice was a warning of what 
might well liappcn where, through a sharfage of men of inde¬ 
pendent means, the Commi^fon was ddut^ with justices of 
'mean degfcc\ Remembering this, it k easy to imckrsrand the 
Merionethshire justict^^ who. even as late as iS^j^ ncariy went on 
strike father than accept as a cciiJcague a man who had once been 
a grocer and w^as stiU a Methodist, and to accept, though wuth 
some resen-aiions. rhe defence of their attitude as being inspired 
by 'the dictates of genuine patriotism^* on the ground that 
"the spirit of aristoewey in the County magistrmc}' is the sail 
w'hich atone saves the w'holc mass from inevitable corruption \ 
For into the hands of the justices, w'haievef ihdr defecK^ wa$ 
entrusted the ruain respondhiSIty for running the country, and 
to them the lesser oBiciah luokcd for authority, backing and 
guidance. 

V«, powerful iluiugh the justices w^re^ k would be a mistake 
to cnnsidcf them all-pimxrfuL In spite of the bek of control and 
direction by die central government since the inierregnum, and 
in spite* toOp i>f a complaisant parliamcni^ there were checks which 

< A lUtivry if E^W. Veil, XXI, p, 
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pmvidcrd same limits rhdf authority, Tlic Laskr gave tiicm ample 
pcfwers p fievcrtbcle$s they stiJI remained the scrvatiiA of the La^% 
unable to do in tlieir own person and on their own auihoritj* mofc 
rhan the Law allowed, h is true thai ihc ignorance and the feat 
of the rural parishioner, cQmbini:d with an obi^tinalc and igncimnt 
self-importance on the part of the justice, niight Jc^d in pnicticc 
ici some over-stepping of the Ijiw, ncvcrthdcss the tradition of 
it^ supremacy still remained. Nor should n he supposed that the 
English villager xt-as made of spineless and malleable inatcrial. 
The bitter fights of the sixteenth century^ when copyholders 
pursued their lord from court to court rather than give up rights 
which they believed to be thdrs, tUustmte the toughnejK of thdr 
amLude. It is tnjc that the losing batde which the peasantry had 
fought for two hundred years could not be without effect, yet to 
suppose that the squire and the meichani had it all theit own way 
would be rash. Moreover, the justice could rely upon little paid 
help. He had his clerk to whom he coulil turn for advice, and 
Quarter Sessions, as a body^ could took for a legal lead to the 
Qerk of the Peace who was, in theory at least, versed in the law. 
But for the carrying out of his decisions die justice telicd upmin 
the unpaid parish ofitcml.*:, die church wardens, the overseers and 
the constables. Tills check probably gave little protection lo the 
mass of the labouring p<lpf hut it did mean that the middling sort 
were actively»if somewhat unwillingly, associited with the gentrj' 
and the squirearchy in the runnifig of local milkirs. Tliere w'as 
a point past which their washes and prejudices w ould hardly 
be disregarded ihough just w'herc this point was trached, in a 
community where govcriimcnr was largely a matter of personal 
reiadofis, depended on the sttengih of the various characters 
concerned* 

“Hie parish otTicets were nearly as much the rulers of their httle 
world as the justices were of the county^ By the eighteenth cen- 
tur)' the parish had king been part of the very w'arp and weft of 
rural Engliind^ It had been the unit of ecclcsiasncal administration 
for centuries before i Imry Vtll realized its usefulness in die civil 
sphere and adapted it to secular needs. Long before the justices 
were fnnetioningj the people of the count ry^ide had been ac¬ 
customed to think of themselves as members of a parish. They 
had looked for guidance to their priest and to rhe chutchw^ardem. 
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upHo \Fcre responsible for preserving the fabric of the cliiii'ch and 
superintending the sccukt side of its activities. When the Qmreh 
came undci; the Hoyal Supremacy, Henry appropriated not onJr 
the monaster}- Lands but also many of the Quitch's institutions. 
In particular he found die parish a most useful tmit for SexuI 
administration: its officers supplied just ^I'hat the justices bckcdi 
minor servanra lo carry out their orders. Perhaps the most useful 
of these was the parish constable. Originally the parish consiable 
had not been one of the medieval ccclesiasncal otficcr^i he had 
been a manorial official attached to the courts doing his year of 
unpaid office as the seri'ant of the lord in particular and the com¬ 
munity in general. Sometimes he had been attached to the old 
Hundred Court. As these courts decayed or disappeared the 
constable became attached instead to the Tudor parish, becoming 
the ^moid-oTaibwot-k' of the justices, just as they in turn have 
been described as the *maiiis-of-aU'Work* of the Crown. 

As the needs of jtx:al life became greater^ and as thi: necessity 
to produce some rough ind ready nnifotmity in matiers of sodal 
policy became rnonc pressing^ other officers were added by Act of 
Parliament to the parish. Vt'ith the great increase in tmde in the 
sUtcenth century the old highways -were no longer able to stand 
the strain of the new trailic. particubriy in those districts where 
the increase had been marked. The old tmchinciy^ therefore, for 
keeping the roads in repair was no longer adequate: indeed^ with 
the dissolution of the monasterks much of it h^ disappeared, for 
the tending of roads and bridges had in the past frequently been 
regarded as a pioua work. Some new device, fhcrefnrc, was neccS’ 
sary to sec that the rcsponsLbilky was securely plated upon some¬ 
one s shoulders. In this dilenmia the Gn>wn turned to the pari$h. 
The Act oi declared the parishes to be responsible foe che 
roads which ran through them, and for a $tatuiory period o( four 
days, later increased to six, ihe parishioners were to turn out with 
iheif carts and horses and help with their labour to repair the local 
highways. The responsibility for otganiriiig the work rested upon 
the church wardens, bur the oversight was cut rusted to a new 
official, the Surveyor of the Highways, who again was to be 
liackcd up and controlled by the ]och justices. Parishes which 
Jailed to keep their roatEi in a proiscr siaii: of repair, though 
the words should be interpreted very lanly, could be indicted 
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at Quarter Scs^ijons before die |usdccsajnd fined the amount 
necessary to do so, 

1.3tcr in the century the problem of providing some sustenance 
for the poor, whether aged, infantg $kk or unemployed* loomed 
large; tlie government, both for political reasons, and to preserve 
social stability, was forced to frame some kind of a policy^ towards 
the relief of the poor. Here again the responsibility was placed on 
the parish. A pauperis parish was dedared to be the community 
ihat mu5f, by the payment of a poor rate, relieve his necessity. 
The business, even at its Aimplesr, called for some arganmrioit 
and some application- It was not felt that ?he churchwardenp who 
aJtcady had duties enough attached fO hi^ impaitl office, cotilrl 
shoulder the new burden alonc^ ConscqucnilVfc the office of Over¬ 
seer of the Poor was created. At a time when local offices Wert 
unpaid and the Crown could call upon whom it wvmid for the 
service of the community, there was little objection, from the 
royal point of vicw\ to creating new^ ones as they were requited^ 
In this ease the justices, either resident in the parish or in adjacent 
parishes, w^erc cmpow-crcd lo appoint four parishionm to act for 
a year at a time and lo deal wnh thb tnrsublcspmc business. In 
practice^ however, the strict leEiet of the law was rarely complied 
with, the parishes elected or bullied or chtwc by rota suitable 
persons to be overseers, and the justice^ confirmed the choice that 
had already been made. In the w^orking of the Poor hnwevex, 

the conneiciofi Ix^rwccn the justices and the overseers remained 
very close. 

Tlie w'ork of the parish officials, whether chnrchw-ardeo Of 
overseer or constable, tvas certainly nn stnecuft. It could l>e 
arduous, esacring and unpleasint, but it was vitally important to 
the running of the country, h was here that the ntiddlliig sort 
made their contribution to government, for the cliurchwardens in 
mraj parishes were drawn from the local worthies, substantial 
farmers, mn-fceepers, miller?, while the overseers, whose office 
had slightly less dignity and more timome duties attacbetl to it, 
tame from a social layer just slightly below that of the church¬ 
warden: smaller farmerj small trader, the skilled artisan. Below 
them still ranked the constable* a boEhersome, unpopubr position 
that no one wanted to fill, and which was, therefore* assigned to 
fhose members of the community whose place in the soaal 
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structure left iheiti ^-ith liitie opportunity of prot^ting* Coiisc- 
qutntJy^ ir usts those men of tittJe standing who were forced to 
accept its onerous duties. Here sgaini therefore, the social pattern of 
the rural community was prctt>^ accurately niirjorcdp ’'Fhe small 
fannee* the prosperous rural artisan, who had a stake in the com¬ 
munity* was also forced to shoulder part of the responsibility for 
mnniog but he chose those (offices which gave him some stand¬ 
ing with hh neighbours. Yet even the labourer had iiis part to 
pky. It may be true ihaE it was a privilege with which he would 
gladly have dispensedp yet it did mean* at least within the mote 
sparsely popubiL*d rural padshe^, that ever)" able-bodied man 
above the standing of a pauper, might be calkd upon to assume 
some responsibility for the concerns of the comtnunirr of which 
he was a part- 

From the justice at the top to the parish constable at the bonom 
the framework of eighteenth-centur)' local government mirrored 
the society in which it functioned. It well adapted to meet the 
needs of a country that w^as stiil largely ruraJ and where the 
majority ot' towns^ as weit as most country [^arishes^ were Com- 
tuunities small enough for thdr aikirs to he maraged on a ver)' 
personal basis. Later, as popular ion grew, and, above all^ as the 
indvLftdal towns incresiicd with horrifying rapidity^ there was A 
new need for trained and impersonal administrators and for a 
mfpre detached and scicnfilic attitude. In London the need ^-as 
already apparcni, and this was true also of some of the greater 
towns, but for rural England the pattern of govemmcnc in parish 
and county ms a surprisingly accurate reflection of rhe society of 
tilt day, a society in which the [andow'ncr played a dominant part, 
but in which the middling sort, and even the craftsman, had a 
recogrus^ed and even respectable role to play. 

In eighteenth-century England it is not, perhaps, unicasanablc 
to regard the established Church as a department of the Srate 
responsible ft)r the admimstration nf ecclesiasrical business* At a 
time when govcmmcnt majorities had to be orgonked and con¬ 
trolled largely through the adroit use of patromige in order to 
gain and mumam support In the Mouse of Lords* the hbhopi had 
to be chosen for political rather than spiritual reasons. Though it 
wus no fonger tiaual for ihEmi to be appointed to high secular 
office, their polirical power mA still considerable, and ii was 
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iindentood rh*c it should be U5ed tn support ihc King'^ ruinisters.* 
Their first and moiit obvious obKgauon to attend punctili- 
ciusiy to thtir duties as mcjubcr? of the House of Lords while 
parJiamcnt was sitting. This was far from being nn empty ji^sture 
of loyalty. Though the Lords during the dghtcenLh cenmry 
averaged about two hitscired and tw entyJt was rare to find more 
than one hundred and rwcniy to one hundred and forty-five 
attending. Consc<juently, the ceclcsiasdcal vote of twenty-six was 
not to be despised by part}' managers. On critical dccojIohs the 
bishops would be pressed to aEicitd and give to the govemment 
the support of theit s^otes. On more than one oceasion thU solid 
block of favourable votei helped the government to escape from 
2 very ugly situation^ 

Even when no crisis was impending, minisitrs liked to have 
the bish()ps at liani W'herc pos$tblt, the governmenc looked to 
them not merely for a colourless vote, but for active individual 
support. As leaders of the Church their opinion on the questions 
of the day* raight be expected io carry some weigbc, and w-hat 
vocal aid the bishops could furnish was not nnly gratefully re¬ 
ceived but firmly solicited. This kind of assistance was varied; to 
support the policy nf the govctnmcni by speeches in the House ot 
Lords might be desired but was forthcoming less than might have 
been expected, many of the bishop$ being vert' indifferent speaker 
on secular subjccis and in a secular assembly. Newton of Bristol 
explained his almost ini'adable silence by declaring that bishops 
catnc too late lo pDliticaJ life to become familiar with its convene 
tiotts of debate, and that since the suppression of Convocalion 
they Itad little previous experience of handling such questians^ 
Though they w-ere often shcat voters in the Lords the govern- 
meni felt ihac it could at least ilepcnci on thtm to give in their 
sermons a general support lo the minis tr}' of the day and sec that 
the clergy undef their authorit}' did the same. This was an ini'- 
pot tan t service and one that had been osacted by the Crown ever 
since the Reformation, since so much of puhlic upiaion w'm 
shaped by the oiatorj’ of the Church, at a rime w^hen other iiutru- 
meats of propaganda were less tlexibic and powerful. How^evet* 
by the eighteenth century the w^ritten word was becoming the 
marked rival of the sermom the polidcaj pamphlet was coming 

* N. Sykn: mut Sw dtt m vfif fdtiim. 
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into IK own. In these drcurnsmitccs 31 bishop with n pea 

might hope to find favouir with the ministers of the day. while the 
candidate for episcopal office w^as even more eager to oblige* 

Tlie bishops were not meiely educated political hcnchment 
they^ wcit also great territodaJ magnates. In t!ds tole the aid 
which thej'a>uJd afford to the govemment w^as gteat. The hishop^s 
palace could usually be relied upon lo ptfiYide a centre of go^xm- 
ment hvfliLieacc, The tradition of hospitalitYj which was so grot 
a financial burden in those secs where revenues were smah^ tncant 
tliat all persons of mark within ilie diocese sooner or later came 
into contact wdth either the bishop or his scrc^ants* Probably few 
men had as good a knowledge of the cuirenrs of local fccEing and 
ihe amount of support which the Crown might secure for any 
given policy as had the bishop, The Information came fcom so 
many sources, since he was not limited by his own observations 
but could draw upon that of his clergy. Dangerous political dis- 
saciafaction was certainly much rarer in the dghreenth century 
than it tud been when EUsmbeth I was queen, when the Bishop of 
Durham was nill ihe great bulwark of order in the Norths but the 
support which the Pretender got in 171 j and again in the *4j 
showed thitr it was far from non-existent. Carlisle and Giester^ 
as well as the atchhishopric of Vork^ were all districts where de^ 
votJon to the Hou^e of Hanover was very slight and where the 
government was very gbd to have a dependable servants 

Nxvcrthekss* in spite of ftequenc apprehensions, acmaJ re- 
beltion or even disaffection w^as not common^ and the duty 
which the govetnmeat looked to the bishops to perform was 
usually the more prosaic one of strengthening the parliamentary 
interest of those borough-mnqgers who were known to be their 
supporters. Candidates who were recognized as having the sup- 
port of the ministers of the day couLd look without much hesi tac¬ 
tion for help from the bishop and such services as be could give 
were far from being considered as in any w'ay derogamry to the 
dignity and authority of the episcopal bench, VX-bciher the bishops 
were regarded ns voters, u speakers ^ as propagandists^ as sources 
of IticaJ tnfortnauQn and control^ or as usc^l instruments of ibe 
party managcTS, the wmnexion between them and the ministers 
wis most intimate and (hdt part in the smooth mmiing of the 
polidcal mflchincry an imporrant one. 
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The strength of vhe govern mentis poaicion in dealing with the 
bi5hc>ps h easy to sec. The mocpiolitks of the revenues of the 
various dioce^ were a very powerful weapon in the hands of the 
p^jty managers. These^ in England and Wales, as on the Conti- 
nenr* dUfered very considerably* Some were rich prices lot which 
an ambitious and esitravaganEi man might well contend, others 
were more a source of embartassmcnL than of opulence, to be 
valued only as a stepping-stone ld better tilings. Canicrbtirj' 
headed the list with revenues that were estimated ac ^7,000 a. 
year, nest, came Durhiiu with ^‘6,000, Winchester with ^f,oco, 
and York with and the additional dignity of the title of 

archbishop* At the other endp Bristol could ordy proTidc its 
bishop with iC43'^t Oxford with /jeo, and UandafT w ith 
Yet the expenses of the poorer bishops could never be scaled 
down 10 iheir meagre tesourees. On them^ as on thek wealthier 
colleagues, the buideii of hosj^itality fell heavily. This was one c^f 
the strongest traditions of the EngUsk Oiurcfa. Its benefits were 
both spiritual and temporal, for the dc3se contact which the bishop 
maintained with the people of hk diocese made liim a force in the 
political as well as the religious life of hb flock. This obligation 
was not only personally exhausting* fiiiandaJly ii was a serious 
drain. The duty of attending the sessions of pacliametit w as flJ$o 
an expensive onc^ Travelling was never cheap and residence in 
London meant keeping up two large cstablkhmcntSh With such 
IkbiUdcs the poorer bishops could ne\'et have remained sotveniE 
without cither private means or the attachment to their sees of 
Various other pieces of preferment* hdd rn to supple¬ 

ment thek endow'jijciit* For such additional resoLirces they w^cie 
dependent on die firvoux of the ministers of the day. 

]f a bishop hoped for translation to a richer see, and few men 
were given one of the prkes at tirsi, he had to work for his pro- 
motiouH He was expected to be useful, to give the most assiduous 
and unqualified to the mmisters of the Crown^ both by 

his vote in the Lords, by his pen and by the unsdiiting use of hb 
personal influence on both the clergy and the laity of hi® diocese. 
The mote attiacrivc sees came only to those men whom the 
govemmem feh to be reliable i even the slighcesr coqueicmg with 
ihe Opposition was sulEcient to ruin ali hope of ptomotioiu 
Bishop Seeker was left, first at BrisioJ, then at Oxford^ both of 
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them almost punitive sees if heSd for a ksn^; tcnuie, for sixteen 
yc8» because in itardi and "gain in 1741 he bad voted 

against tJtc grivernmolt. Bishop Hoadley, on the other hand, who 
showed no such dangerrms tendency to prisutc independence, 
nten ed between 1711 and 1754 from Bangor to Hereford, then to 
Sarum, and finalh* was translated to the rich see of Winchester. 
Such c samples of promOtioQ following ohsequious supptnt of the 
ministers and being denied to those who were considered politi¬ 
cally unsound could very 'well be multiplied. Compliance was the 
unlv road to ccead. independent men Were seldom raised to the 
Dench except by some poUricai accident as when Shclboufiie got 
Watson appointed to LlandaH, because the lateen's convictions 
drove him into literary support of Shelboutnc's policy towards 
the AmetJcan war. His sufoequent career showed how seldom 
tramkuion came widiout political subsen'iencc- As hr observed 
himself, *1 could not bring myself to vote as a minister bade me, 
on all occasions; and I peroeived that, such was the temper of the 
times, or such was the temper of the man, nothing less than that 
would sccu« his attcmion’.‘ When writing to the Duke of 
Norfolk in 17®7 with rcfcrcflce to a vacancy at Carlisle he acknow- 
tedged that 'if 1 had wished for it ever so much, the determinatiim 
I have formul, of conducting myself independently in parliament, 
would have been little likely to have promoted my pretensions*.* 
With such power, and even mom, such openly recognized power, 
in the l»a ndi! of die maRagers, it is cleat that except for their purely 
spiritual dmics the bishops were under very real political control, 
and had to shape their policy strictly in accordance with the needs 
and dcEires of the guvcnitnent of the day. Wlicrci'ci the demand 
for change, for the reshaping of political or social liic, might 
arise, it clearly could not come from the episcopal bench, The 
leaders of the Church could, with every show of reason, be 
regarded as ranking with the supporters of the jt&tuf iftm. 

Nor did the interest which the lumistcts of the Crown took in 
ecclesiastical apprrintments cease with the bishops since the gov- 
ctnmcni could dispose of a great deal of other Qiutch patronage. 
The caihediab, w'ith theii many offices which did not require the 
cure of souls or protracted residence, provided many prizes in the 
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ccctesi^tlcal lottery. The Crown had the right to nomtoaie to 
many of thes^e prebends, the i-^ord Chaj^ecllor nominared to others, 
so that berween them theJr patronage was considerable* Some of 
these offices^ notably the prebendi at VTindsor, were nearly ns 
well endowed as the poorer bishoprics, and had incomparably 
Fewer expenses attached to them. The revenues of the prebends 
at Windsor w^re £450, e^ual to thme of Bristol, while the resi¬ 
dentiary ships at St, Paul'S were W'onb £800, which hi more thiin 
the poorer bishops w^cre getting. ^Jat>llraiiy die compeddon for 
these plums was keecL li was genecally recognized that such ap 
pointments would bchlled for political purposes, not so much for 
what the clerics involved could do, for their sphere of pf^liiical 
useftilness \eas much more limited than that of the bishops, but 
to oblige their relations or partons, who themselves possessed 
pfirllamcntary inHucrocc that w'as important to the ministry. 
Ecdcsiastjca] patronage of this sort was, LheneFone, pretty con¬ 
sistently y$cd in order to ensure the smooth w'orking of the 
patliamentary machine. Not unexpectedly (he cathedral clergy 
contributed tittle to the services of the cathedral^ whatever thdr 
pfjl ideal usefulness. Asa conseqtienee, by the end of die eighcecnih 
century, reformers wxre demmding that the revenues attached 
to the cathedzais shrmld be rcotgaruKcd, and that church patronage 
should cease ro be regarded as a mere pawm in the pcjlitical game. 

WMIe^ bowcver, the Church continued 10 be regarded as 
almost a department of the govemmcfit, and while that govern¬ 
ment w^as dominated by the well-bom and the Landowner, it is 
hardly surprising chat the sodoJ strucruii:, which it mirrotcd so 
accurately^ should be faithfully reflected in the Church also. If 
Dr. Johnsofi’s opinion that ^No rtun can now- be made a bishop 
for hb learning and plety^ hla only chance raf promodors is hw 
being connected with some one tt'hn has parltamcntary intenist^* 
is somew hat sw^eeping^ it does at feast receive consitlerable con* 
firmiifinn from a pemsa) of the list of eighteenth-century bishops. 
Tlius, Lord Noith^s brother -was in turn Bishop of Lichfleld, 
Worcesier and Winchester; OiancelJor tliirdwickeds son went 
first CD St* David^s* then 10 Gloucester and finally to Elvi from 
George III the Earl of Albemarle secured Exeter for his second 
son. These appointnients arc typical and need not be further 
*■ Sykn; O^. 


ebbo rated- Indeed, it was frcclj' adrmttcd that ccrtdii hlshoprics 
wtrc all hut reserved for 'men of family and fashion*, [n this way 
the Church mainEained its age-long tradition of providing for the 
younger sons of the nobilit\^ 

It had hc-en etjuaJly the tradition of the Church to provide a 
carecE open to talent, and the sodaS origijis of rtiaiiy a ftiedievaJ 
bishop had been lowjy enough. To some extent the tradition still 
continued and some sees were considered ‘bishoprics of business 
for men of abilit}' and Icarriing*^ But though a poor man^ via a 
schokohip to Ch^ford or Cambridge, might eventually reach 
prominence in tlie Churchy even here the taint of tcojlai and 
parliamentary interest remained^, since he was hardly likely to be 
successful, whatever his learning and spiritual caJihte, if he had 
not managed eo attract the ittenrion oF some patron who could 
supply what he lacked jn this direction. For the scholar the most 
secure path for ccclcsietslioal advance men t Jay in obtaining a tutor¬ 
ship to a noble family or in acting as tutor to a noblermn in resi¬ 
dence at one of the nmvtirsities. The office of chaplain olTercd 
another opening, though as the number of chaplains was great 
and of bishoprics few^ tmly a small proportion could be preferred 
in this way. Nforeover, it may be doubted whether the qualities 
required by tlic successful chaplain were pftdsdy those that 
would appeal to a ma n of strict acal and p iety* Dodsley^a opinion^ 
and it wa.^^ shared by many curttemptjnarie^, was far otherwise 
when he wrote: 

When Dukes or noble Tvords a Chaplaiu hare. 

'Fhey firsr of bis Capacines enquire- 
If stoutly quahhed to drink and &mokc« 

If nor tCHQ nice to bear an impioii^ Joke, 

If umc eui^ugh To be the c^runmon Jest^ 

This is a Qisplain lo hh lordship's Taste,* 

Ifideeth it may w'cll be a mattcE of some surprise that, rectulied as 
they were, the eighteenth-century licneb of bishops coutidtied so 
many able and fe$pcciahlc mem It h Unt surprising, TltctcforCf 
that though the univetaitics could provide a mesuiTS by w'hich the 
pout boy mighr blossom ifitfj a $diokr, generally the hiihops 
were at l^t of gentle birth. Often, indcicd^ they were drawn from 
the younger sons, or from the cadeis, of some noble family* 

* K. Oodikjrt rfrf Aff {i7SS>. 
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Mudi the sitr^e ccruickEStions governed the ch<3icc of the 
cuthedr^ find bcneficcd clergy'* Here, loo, integney and scholar¬ 
ship were not in themselves a sufficient rccummendaLion for pro¬ 
motion. The prices of the profess eoo tt^erc rarely apportiDncd for 
purely spiritual reasons. The right to present to livings enjoyed 
by the private p^tresn made this almost irtcvirableH^Where a living 
was well endowed it was nonnaily reserved for a son or nephew^ 
Of at least fc^r a friend* of I he patron, Sadi livings were regarded 
as the almost auto marie provision for the younger son* Walpole^ 
it wjlJ be remembered* had been intended for the Qnirch anrl the 
family living if the death of his elder brother had not deflected his 
activities to the flouse of Commons* Where the living was in the 
gift of the bishop different considerations intervened it is true* bur 
these, to<j, were often of a secular naruie. Tlie need to oblige the 
mmisters of the dai% if a bishop desired translatiun to a richer see, 
ihe need to conciliate ihe li>cal gentry* the need to provide for his 
own ecclesiastical retaijicrs, all tended to iiniit and to inffuence 
his choice. Only the pooier and less dcfsirabic livings were Itffi for 
the rank and file of ihe derg^% Beneath them <o remain a curate* 
little esteemed and underpaid, the permanent fate of mim>\ 

In such citcumstances applicants for holy orders fell into two 
main classes; those who had^ or thought they had, sufficient in- 
lludice to secure a good living or a desirable cathedral office,, and 
those to whom even the poor country parish and the curatc*s 
scanty emolument rep resented tidier die call of conscience or a 
step up on the soda! ladder. It w^a? for die latter^ perhaps^ some- 
dung of a snanc that the universities made provision lor die 
poorer aspirants ti> holy orders who came up from the old gram¬ 
mar schools. The lot of most of the poor scholars so raised was 
an ill-cndowxtl cijuntry living for the fortunate, a series of cura- 
dea for die rest* Tlic supply turned cut by the univetdties seems 
consisEenrly to have exceeded the demand- Thusi the less pushing* 
or less able, were left ro eke out a living, as a hedge-priest, thai 
w'as not fat removed from vagrancy. One letter received by a 
curate of long standing contained the advice, *if you expect pre¬ 
ferment you must bustle and trv^ to peep after it. as mo^t of the 
profession do in these days and even to sccote a very mediocre 
benefice tt was necessary to follow this advice, 
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sccujrc Mi adcquAic living, PmcnmiJqm 'fxctc ^-^luablr, and even 
if a imn did licit rv^^uite Ehc boicHce for hh own h£ wm 

apt to Jiavc many Frictnis all seeking, for one reason i:ir inothcr^ 
cccLesbiikriiial pfctfcrmtnt. Thu5^ WJIJiiim Drake had considerable 
diiiTtcutty in securing a prc:iciitatitm for a friend of the Rev. 
Thomas Pritchard. J Ic w'as suitably ciualihedr being a Brasennsc 
tnan^ and had possibly acted as tutor in the Drake fiimily^ for he 
seems to iuive been living ar Shardcloes, llis attempe ir> seen re the 
nearby vicarage at Penn fpom Asshetoji Curaon in 1768 was fruits 
less, and in 1771 he was using his inHoence with the Chan- 
cettor^ the Hon, Henry Bathurst^ and afiet tmtle appHeariott to 
Richard Ltwodcs, FinaEv he did secure the living of Winslow 
and Gnmbunj ugh aficr havingt ^^ he wrrjte, " been Jong endeavour¬ 
ing to get somttliing for Mx, Prirchard that he ci>u!cl call his own 
while he Is able to enjoy U^^ 

Wheti, even with die help of a frientllj patton^ the dhliculthrs 
in the wav of securing a pttsenradon were so great it is not sur- 
pricing dial many men served as curates for years and thar the 
unlucky one? never obtained a living at all. The eighteenth- 
century^ curate h a well-known rigure of fiction, bur die novelist 
does not seem to have cjiaggcratcd hjs plight. If he were too poor 
roarTotd an cpi^cipal licenet he was in a vttv vulnerable posidonp 
not unlike tltat of the casiiat labourer. Often he found himself 
dismissed fttim his curacy upon vm' short nnticc and thrown on 
a market where supply was greater tJian detnami Tliis was re^ 
fleeted in the lowness nf the salary which lie night hope 10 obtain 
—^onie ur £35 a year, logcdicr with certain fees \ra3 tori- 

^iUcred an adciiiiijare stipenti. If the vicar in need of addidonal 
assistance was Tcsideiit and, therefnre, able to celebrate the re- 
4iiiTt;d c^iiaiterly atlmini^tntitjn of the Sacrarnent he wa$ cEten 
content to engage a curate merely in dcacofi*s orders and to pay 
him accordingty. Tor this rcistin many curgtes^ who despaired of 
ever obraioing a brattfice, neglected lo take full tjrders because of 
the expense this involved. Such mcii^ without full profcssiofisl 
standing or security, fulfilled all the qualilicitiQm for ft clcricaJ 
prolcrariac, Tlicy were wagenarncGS of uncertain tenure, G>mp<- 
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tition fnrsxd down thdf r^mimciiaiiQn, living oonditicm^ u^rc 
coo often difficult, marriage a ^till greater dra^ on rheir slertrlci 
resources while their children, if thev survived Infatiey^ soemed 
condemned to pn^‘crty= For daughrers the pojiicion of a vraitiug- 
woman^ 5Uch as MiS, Slipshod^ was as miich as they could expect. 
Not all cumtes were qakt so badly piace<L In some localiric5 they 
w^eire able to alleviare their position by serving two neighbouring 
cufides or by tcachifig schooli but, at best, a curate's w’as a hand 
to rnouth, and lodally inferior^ position*. Qcrical and secular 
sodety^ therefore, w^erc alike dominated by the acceptance of 
privilege and by the distinctions tliai rmrked off one class of mco 
from their fellow-^, though in the ccdesbstical as in the lay wotld 
the cry of the reformer being raised within the Qiureh while 

the ^^ho!e Wesley funvement, with its vast religious and social 
tepetcussions^ had al«acly broken away from the Established 
Church i 

Such w^as ihc strucrurc of govcmuitat at the opening of the 
eighteenth cenmryT and such* with very minor attempts at cur¬ 
tailing the amounc of patronage avaibble for the creation of 
government majorities, it remained at itfj close. It u*as not demo¬ 
cratic* and few people would have desired to make it so, but it 
had at least the virtue of representing rhe social and cconorme 
structure of the couutn’ as it A mm\ trlatiocs to land w^s 
still a fact of major importance^ and outwardly at least the direc¬ 
tion of policy^ and the croniml of administration remained in the 
hands of the landowner^. Even traders and fitiandcrs* tmpcutanl 
as ihdr flctividcs W'crc in increasing the w^cahh of the country', 
paid land the hontage of buying it, and voted or sat in paxlkEUent 
a^ landowners. Yet the fact ihar so ma-ny of the Mt/nbers had 
interests w hich were wider than those of the country gentleman 
(in the patliament of iifit there weie one hundred and cighty- 
iwop or almost a third of the House, who were members of the 
preifcssions, or w'ere merchants) mcuit that those forces which 
were nimmg ihe Unitfti Kingdom intri an empire wcpc well repre¬ 
sented. If the bulk of the House were landowners there was a very 
ruitable tail of army and navy ofErets, civil servatsts, diplomats* 
lawyers and mcfvhantSj w hich, on mrausioJis* was quite caf^ble of 
‘wagging the dog", knid this^ too, was in line with eeonnmic rcali'^ 
tics, and reflected the serial struaure of the ruling dcmciits. Tlic 
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tflct that in tile same parliamcni only forty incmbw of the Longer 
House had 'no pretence to anns^* represents^ too, pretty accur¬ 
ately the subordinate ^odal economic position of the middle 
class. Important though they ^cie in the industrial dereiopmetit 
of die countcy. they accepted the leadership of the landowners in 
national aOairs^ and even, outside the limits of their borough 
ehaitcts, in local ones- Not until the closing years of die century^ 
when the taxation due to the Amcricafi VC'ar pressed hardly on 
their economic incetests did they evince much conccra in parlk* 
menfarj' matters. Even then m movements such as the Yorkshire 
Association it was clearly the mote poIidcalJy minded gentry who 
took the Itad,^ Only when prospective kgisladon dearly direat- 
ened some ccifiCTCte industrial or commerditl interest did they 
bestir themselves wUh any rejil alacrity^ In Church and State alike 
they were content with modest reu-ards, and were sadslied, or at 
least resigned* to leave the plums to thdr betters. As we have 
Iscen reminded, *The distribution of political power between 
classes was hardly an issue En politics before Yet neither 

the middle class nor the great mass of the Laboutitig poor could 
be completely ignored. 'I'hough politicatly their rights might be 
limited, or even non-existent* legally aH were dtlsi^s, sharing in, 
if not controlling ui directing, a commtm hejitage, and where 
those tights were toudacd even the poorest would dot* though 
they be hanged for it. if, as haji so often been said, the govern- 
meat of the eighteenth centurj- w^s an oligarchy* then at least it 
was an oligarchy tempcitd by coniinoasensc and by the recogni¬ 
tion ihac social and even pnliiical rigidity past a point is a sign of 
weakness and mit of strength. 
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W HAi' ad^*ai]tAgcK and liisadvimtagci coLild ^ society fr> 
constituted offer to it? individual members? Such ques^ 
lions are dways easier to ast than answer since they 
irnpiy some recognition of the need of a standard by which those 
advantages and disadvantages can be assessed* The demands that 
men make on any society arc not static. What had seemed good to 
the medieval Engtishman would not have seemed good lo his 
eighteenth-century descendant^ nor are the criteria of that period 
necessarily valid to tlie dchseri of to-day. However ohjcctivdy 
historians set out to study their imtcrialp subjemve Judgmernfs 
tend to creep in and they are tempted to use contemporary sbin- 
dards as a mrasurUig tckI for past conditions. Yet such judgments 
arc both utihistodcal and unfair. Nobody W'ha fails ks rtalLte* or 
rcaliring deplores, the fact tfiat aghnicnthHcentury England 
accepted, as morally rights ^odciy based on class distinctioOr caf* 
hope to understand it. Classes might wdl be fluidj their com¬ 
ponents might vary* Individuals and families might pars up or 
down the social ladder^ but the general ftamework of the class 
structure not only remained hut was accepted as right and ptoper* 
as something without Avhich no community could organize itself 
or live in harmony. It 'vas a matter on w'hich Dr. Johnson 
espres-sed himself forcibly* declaring to Bos well: 

Sir, 1 Would no more drpm'c a nehlermn of his reaped than nf biii 
money . 1 considet myself u aedng i part in (he grat lyitcm, and 
do (o others u I would liavc rheni do fo me. Sit* I would bduve to 
a nobleman aa I would eapcct he abjuld behave i*> rue were 1 a 
nobleman and he Sam Joh^nti- Sir, there is one Mrs. Macauky in 
thk town, ■ gtcai republican. 1 came to her one day and I was 
quite a convert to Itcf lepuhliciu s^^siem, and thought rrunkind all 
upon a footli:tg; and I begged that tier foocman might be alLowcd to 
dine with me. She has never liked me since. 
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For the opinions which he heJd he laiivanciid solid arguments. 

Suppose [he si Iced] a shocmik« should eh™ cquidlljr wjth Of. 
Roberfson, as he does witti a lord. How would the EkictOf 
^But Sir,* sajrs the sbocmaltcr, do a great Service to sodety- ’Tii 
rrue ! Am paid fot doing it. Bor so are you« Sir: and I am sorry to !»y 
it| better paid than me lot doing sdoicthing nor so ococssary^ fbt 
mankind enuJd do better wiihnui your history than without my 
sbocj*. And so it w'ould go on, were tbetc no bacd, invambh ex¬ 
ternal rules of distinction nf rank« which enrate no icaJmjsy^ as they 
arc aliowTd Id he acciilentalJ 

By common cimsent the arisKicracy were regarded as the 
leaders of [inglisb socicr>', that word it? mdeit meaning.. 

They were, in a ven' real sense, the * Ruling Fcw\ Nevertheless* 
except fnr the peers themselves, there is no very clear line to 
mark them, off from the rest of the pen cry. Tlie cadcE of a noble 
house might often be able to cnmmancl influence to a degree and 
in a way tliat was beyond the teach of a private gemlcmm* but 
the same ay ofUfe^ within titc limits of his economic teaourcjcs, 
W'as open to both. For this rc^i^aii ihe ariscoersej' and the gentrj' 
can bcrreaicd ai falling w-ithin the ^amc sodaj ategory for the 
purpcjse ofaifcsising the benehts smd limitations which their place 
in the social hietarchy of Georgian England conferred upon them, 
Tlidr education, whether obtained at a public school or thmugb 
the medium of a private tutor, was designed, if such a w^ord can 
tic usetl to describe what had grow^ii so haphazardly, to fit ihcm 
fesT leisure and for politics. During the eighteenth centurv the 
public schrxjfs^ intended in the first place for ihc sons of tndes* 
men and artisans, were attracting more and more bo vs from the 
upper classes. In consequence the characier of thc^e sdiools w-ai 
changing, though much of their traditional purpose* to ttarn 
derks and poor mcn^it sons for the univctsiiy, renisuncd. The 
rciuh wasL that w'lthin their walls there w^s at fmcc a blurring of, 
and yet emphasjjs on, class distinction^ By the eighteenth century 
they were taking poor Ix^ys fin ihc foundatinn and paying pupib 
in hfsafditigdiouscs run for prt^fit. At Harrow a master's salary 
was £i 6 15/. which, by cightcenth’<entuiy standards^ was 
leas than many a poor vicar or curate got. In such circumstsinccs 
ihc inducement to take paying pupils must have been ccnthlerabfe. 
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When tiis adopted aunt^ Thomis Garrard^ sent voiing 

Jame^ Powdl to Martow in j7t 5 iii^ boanlmg fees were £'j for 
the ii2lt ydf , but hoolfs and tc^cliing Fees bn'juglit the sum up to 
7^. lu jiiJ Ids educicinn foe seven and a half years aniouiitfid 
to £206 17/. or* if clothes and other kindted expenses arc 
added, £567 tor. which was no tticonsidcmble sum at thac 
time*^ At litc»n and Wcscfninsictp which in the first half nf the 
eighteenth century were the two leading public schools^ with 
Winchesicc ninning third, the same thing happening- When 
Henry Hllisun went to Eton his Mrs. Mary Young, the 

widow of a former master, informed hJs uncle that be COuid only 
have half a bed unless special tetms were acrangci!^ that he must 
bring eight or nine shirts if he changed his linen twice a week, and 
that he should also have a silver porringer and cup and ^poon, a 
knife and fork, hdf a dozen plates,, a chamJKrr ptif* a baton anrl a 
candlestick. In the way of linen she ictjuircd a pair of the«t.s* a 
dozen napldns;, and a dozen towch. t lia school bill^ for the half 
year came to [ust over £a6,* At Sedhctgh, w'here there were no 
^dames' the Cotes worth hoy^ in 1716 lodged with a landlady in 
the town. 

In such schools the two sodaJ streams were for a time tunning 
side by side. There w*erc still plenty of pt>ar boys at the public 
sdtooLf: when 'barber" Davks Head of Eton^ the ranks ot 

the Collegers were largely recruit ed from tltc sons of Eton arid 
Windsor tradesmen. Even so the privikgcf of rank were pre¬ 
served* ceysralUzing at Etoninu* the {imous division between the 
ColJegers, who were on the foundation, ami the fec-paying Oppi¬ 
dans. The former lodged in the noToriotis Long Chamber, where 
in condirions of "dirr, discomfort, riots and rais\ seventy ill- 
disciplined boys were locked up from eight in the evening until 
nest morning. For the Oppidan, life was more camtomblc; hlte 
Ellison lie J<^g€d with a *damc' and often had the advantage of 
being supervised by a private tutor. Nor was ic only a matter of 
comfort. Canning, io spite of his ability and cescrictcd meanSi 
fought liard 10 avoid being placed on the fgundatiou* infiuenced* 
M he declared ^\ule frankly, by ^ the great differenct of behaviour 
and respect paid to the one siiuaiion ict prd'ctcncc to the i^ther^ 
since he found that in bis CipHjricncc ^ A Colleger, smung ihe boys 
1 G EkoJ: o;^. ^ nt-, p- . 
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cvcfL^ is not Jookcd upofi in near so respectable a Ugbi ^ an 
Oppidan By eKc end <ti the century the leading schools were 
thus beginning to cater more and more for the sons of gentlemen. 
In tSoo the GoTcmors of Harrow declared that whatever *the 
inttntjotia of the founder migJit hft%c been* the ^ool is nor now 
adapted gt^nciaBy for persons of low conditioa^ but better suited 
to those of a higher dass\* a drcpmstance due possibly to the 
effective headship of a senes of old Etonians^ Sumner^ Heath and 
Diuiy^ who from 1760 were making Harrow one of the leading 
public schools. 

From the point of view of the type of education offered there 
was littie to choose between the more fasliioitabJe public school 
and the small gtammar school; both concentnted severely on 
classical learning, which^ indeed, by the terms of their chaners, 
they were obliged to do. To read the classical authors and be able 
not only to construe but to lum out a Latin prose or a Latin ode 
was. In the jafgfpn of the day^ school * business** To this the main 
teaching hours were des^otid, though on holidays and in Jhisute 
lime, which, at the public schools* where the boys w^cfc boarded, 
was ample, other subsidiary subjects $uth as Imtory, geogtapliy 
and mathemaiics might be studied. More often thannot, however, 
such subjects w ere taughi by the private tutors, who accompanied 
their young charges to Eton at Winchester or Harrow',, and not by 
the overu'otked regular masEtrs. Wheihet a bjy learnt much out¬ 
ride the regubt curriculum was, therdbre, dependent on indi¬ 
vidual crrcunisiajicei, and extraneous to the regubr edticadonoi 
iqiinirtg of the day. Indeed, whether the lasiy or s tupid boy learnt 
much at all 15 doubtful, The opponuniry was three for those who 
Tvished to take it. Cowper m the course of his school career at 
Westminster read the whole of liie Odyssey and the Iliad. Young 
Coresvorth, writing to his tathcr from Scdbctgh. told him: *Aa 
to leaving off my School-Authofg at College 1 hope I siiall he 
very well cjuibEtcd to do u by Christmas lor I luive already read 
through most of l^atin Vergil* and wSrh moderate study I slmU 
goc through florate before Chrbnnas. Terence I hav^ at my 
finger finifa. so that after I have finished Horace and Vergil I shall 
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have gfjt all tlxai 1 cm Scflhcrgh^* Whe4rc, however^ a boy Iiad 
neither the bent for classical studies nor the desire to appljf him- 
sdf if easy for him to escape ^iih little solid furniture in hh 
mind, and tej acquire no mote than tii!::^e tags of Latin qtiotaooiu 
that gave the superficial appearstnee of a cnJtivarcd man. 

Such education was in no sense utilitarian, except possibly for 
the politician^ for whom Edgeworth thought 

a knowledge and a taste for classical lltcrxiure h peculiarly oi3i4- 
menial and useful, indeed indbpensably necessary to every Briton, 
who oApirej to disdnefiotii in public life, for tjn this country a states- 
nufl must be m orator. Tt Ls by clcxqucnce, ihat he must bring him* 
self into notice? by eloquence, that he must preserve this power* and 
accomplish by his influence in the £cnAte whaievcr designs he may 
form for his own advantage or rhe good of the country** 

But, though not utilitamft, such a training was cnimentiy suitable 
for developing the critical facukic^ and literary appreciation of 
the raaxi of Jebure. Even so, there were disadvantages. There was 
some Aingef of the overworked masters turning out dilettantes 
iiather than sound scholars. Conditions were hard, discipline lusih 
savage and lax, because schools were understaffed ^ food and 
living conditions were often deplorable- As a f^uh, disordetp 
bullying and uproar were common, and nois on a large scale no 
unusual event. 

In view of these condkions^ both educational and matorial, it 
» perhaps not surprising that parents who could aiTtjrd it often 
prrfcrrcd to keep their sons at home a^id to employ the devices 
af a tutor to supervise their cducarinriK The question o| public 
school versus private tutor was much debated aiming the edu¬ 
cationalists of the day* John Locke declared i 

How tuiyonc^s being put into ft mixed herd of luinxly hny^^ and 
then learning to wrangle ar trap, or rook or span farthingp fits him 
for civil conversation or business i do nut see And what qualities 
^re ordinurlLy to be goc from such a itvnip of p!ay fellows if 
fchools usuflity assemble together, from paicntf of aII kimU, that a 
father should «> much covet h. is ban! to devine. 1 asi sure tint 
he who ii able m be at charge of a tutor at home, inay there give 
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hiJ son A more gented c^rriftgc, mj>ie minly rJiouglitt^ and a seme 
of wi]2t is ^'onhy ind becomings \uh 1 i a greater proficiency In 
learning I mo the biirgain^ and ttpen him icHinej into a inan, than 
any school olu . ^ 


Cowper, rc<raJling his own school days ac Wcstniinstcr* in liia 
pficm T/wMflf/y echoed much the Emne scnEimentsr: 


W ould you your son should be a H3i nr dunce 
Ijascivjnui^ headstrong^ ot all these at oncej 
Thar in good dtne the stripling's finished taitCt 
For Itxjse e:itpcn3e and faslilonahk waste 
Should prove your tnin and his own at Use; 

Train him in public wiih a mob of boys. 

Philip Thichnessc* whose schoolboy misery led him into trtiancy 
which ended in an scpuUioii most welcome to hitrij would hftirc 
endorsed this view heartily. So, appotciitly, would Lord Chester- 
Iretd, who in 17^0^ a year after Cowper haxi Jeft Wesmiinsierp 
admitted in a letter to hk son, * You have hitherto I must confess, 
had very few oppommiticA of keeping polki- soricty. West¬ 
minster School k, undoubtedly^ the seat of iUibcTii! manners and 
brutaJ Ixrhaviitur’,* PiMsibly things improved. Lutcr, all William 
Drakek son^ went tlierc, Willbm jiinlor stnd Thomas m ijyo and 
Charles, the youo^t, not leading until 1774* without either 
visible contamination of their characters or ruin of theii careers. 

By the dose of the century^ conditiotis had become mote toler¬ 
able Sit most scbocrls4 As Vicesimus hnoii:, himself head master of 
Tonbridge, pointed out In 17S1, there were public e^hooJs and 
public schools, and that when he rcconurcndcd them he must 1^ 
understood to mean * places of education where the mtention of 
the founder is not quite forgotten*. For his pntsfcrcnEC for a 
public school ediieaiiQn he had $oitie cogent ergiiinents to put 
forwards 


Aker ai] the confincmertt and trouble f.if a doniestjc education [be 
pointed out] It h proUMe thai ibe bay will at East be gem to the 
Lfnivcrsiiy. There will find the gf«ter part nf hijt arvKfates to 
consLJir </ young men who Imvc been educated ai aehcKjk; and if 
They have any vices he wifi now be in much greaicr dangee of moral 
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infecdoci, md will sufFei' mucli worse coiuctiacnces from ti, tlun if 
be bud dOE been secluded frnui bo^s at x boyish 

Edgeworth^ too^, favoured ibe public school iii against the private 
tutor^ as a meani of correcting the sense of iself-bripoiwioe that 
the son of a country gentleman, might well derive from being the 
big fish in a little ixmi *Foe this reason ^ he wrote, * they should 
be sent to public schools, at a distance from their friends add con¬ 
nexions, whete, mixing with strangers and equals, they will be 
foreed ro SMk distinction by other merits than merely those of 
bearing a certain name, or being heir to a certain number of 
aocs*.* For ode reason or another, thcrcforcj. the public schools, 
TOO, had their convinced supporters, and by the end of die century 
a school like Eton had much to oflef to a boy of ability and charaC' 
ter. There is no doubt Canning enjoyed his time there and bene- 
fitted from it, both in the narrower field of scholarship and in the 
opportunities it gave him of making friends and trying out his 
social and literary gifts. 

Many parents, however, continued to employ a private tucor, 
positions, particularly in well-connected families^ eagerly sought 
by poor scholars, since they were a recognized stepping-stone to 
the gift of a and advanceitietn in the QiutcHi Among the 

Shardclocs papers arc details of die education of little ^fontagu 
Garrard Drake that must have been lypicd of the education of 
miiny small boySp His rutori Philip Ayres* was a minor poet of 
some distinction, whose patron was Sit WilUam Dtake^ young 
Montaga^sgtandfathec; but though he supervised he did not do 
ail the necessary teaching. Entrjcif appear with s4>niE regulorit)" 
recording payments nude to special masters* such as To Mr. 
iverSp the writing niaster, paid a Guinea for entrance* and Two 
and thirty shillings & sixpcnLC for Six week^s teaching Mascer to 
w rite .. * £z. 14 - o". Five months' tkndng, imparted by Mr. Harry' 
l-brard cost jfto y,* and a month's lessons on the harpsi¬ 
chord thirrv shillings. He also learned to paint "(low'crrs etc. At the 
age of thiitecn and a half* sonicwhm early* doubtless due to the 
excellence of the education so provided, he woi entered at Sc. 
jfoiin's CoUege* Oxford.* 
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This was notmally the next stage in die education of 3 gentle- 
man. Perhaps even more than the public school, and certainly 
more than the small gtammar £ch^>oli the umvcr$ide 3 were the 
prescrt^es of die aiistocracy and. genti:j% Though, many of the 
scholars wete drawn from the smaller grammar schools^ imi- 
vmity scholarships licing eagerly sought after by tntdesmoi's 
and husbandmen^s snn$ who had academic or clerical ambitions^ 
the great mass of the middle classes were not interested in uni¬ 
versity education for Their sons. At neither universil)" dtudng the 
eighteenth ccntur>‘ was the number of students large. At least a 
few^ terms' residence wete, however^ considered necessary to 
complete the edacation of a gentleman. Mere, after the lack of 
privac)' and disorder of a public school, life must have been very 
plcasani. Though there were ample opportunities for study, 
chiefly in the form of leisurej books and congenial friends, there 
W'as no pressure to attend lectures and no bogey of an eJcarpLtiia- 
tifjn to fecc. Though Cambridge did offer a nutthemalkal Tripos 
from T747 it was not until 1 0 oo that Oxford revised itsexarmmuion 
system and made some real demands on candidmes for degrees* 
Throughout die eighteenth century rbe older system of disputa¬ 
tions still persisted and* excellent as a test of mental agility and 
scholarship as these were w'hen seriously used for this purpotse, 
by now they had long degenerated into a farce. Intcndiiig caudi- 
dates could Icam by rote a string of syllogisms and, going 
through the empty forms of the disputations, could make sure of 
obtaining a degree with little iucpuvcnience to themsdves beyond 
that of rcsidcficcp while a nobleman could normally obtain an 
honorary degree after a few terms* attendanecH 

At the universities class distinctions and pfbHleges were as 
marked as tho^c between the CoSlcgeis and Oppidans EtoiiHi 
! n addition to the scholars on the foundatLon, who were usually ilic 
product of the grammar schi>ols, each college had its complement 
of fee-paying students graded according to rank as Noblemen, 
and, at Cambridge, Fellow Commoners and Pensioners, and^ at 
Oxford^ Ccntlcmcp Commoners and Conimoners. Noblcmetip 
Fellow Commoners and Gentlemen Comiiione-rs w'ere tlis* 
tinguished by special privileges- they were allowed to dine At the 
High Table, and were admitted to the Common Room or Coro- 
binaiion Room, while their verj’^ dress marked chcin off from the 
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imdcrgnidiiitei thfiir jjo^ns were triituncd with gold 
and silvtt lact and thtk velvet envied tap$ adorned with gold 
and silver tasscb or ‘‘tufb^ while on Corrunencement Sunday, 
ftixordlng to Gunning, the noblcrRcn of Cambiidge appeared 
even more ftapJendent 'Thdr mbes^ he said, 'which are now 
uoilonnly purple, at that time were of various coloure^ according 
to the tastes of their wcarctSi purple^ white, green and rosc<olour 
were to be seen at the same dme Such men rarely t^me up with 
the mtesition of doing any serious reading, though individuals 
such as Otarics James Foa: and George C^mring sebed the op¬ 
portunity to widen and deepen their knowledge of the classics 
already begun at schoaL For many, ho’wcver, just released from 
sthooL, the temptation to join ^tbe Smarts' or 'the Loungers' 
muat have been considenibLc. Such men \irere adept in passing 
the time in the frivolous fashion portrayed in the following 
veties; 

I rite about nine, get to breakfait by ten, 

Bli^w a mne on my HuiCp or perhap make a pen. 

Read a Play dll eleven^ or cock icy beed lui, 

Then step to my Ndgbboors 'till Dirmef to chat, 

DLtinec over to Town, oi to James' I go 
The news of the Town, so impidetit to know* 

No doubt It v?as thi^ type of tkoe-wa^ting life thar made Viceaimu$ 
Knox, when discosslng the educational problems of his day write: 

I consider die sending a son ihithtr at present, widioui particular 
precautions, as a mott dangcTous mcanlrc; a measure whkh may 
ptobah3y make a shipwreck of hk kaming, hb motals, tua health, 
his character, and bia fottiuw* if he has oce.^ 

The precaudoiu which he itcommended were link likdy to 
endear Kicn to a young man of ^pid t: 

Whenever the eiicnmstances of the parent will admit, a private tutor 
of character muit be engaged. A ootnpetjsation mmi be made him 
suflidrziL to induce Mm to iuspccr hJs pupil not tmly in the hours of 
study, but also of amusement; I would [he advised 1 give partkukc 
diteoions that the pupil itbould never tike a walk de a ride, but In 
the company of the private tutor or of those whom he may approve** 

^ H. CiiTiriiiiHi Km'iii/fmtf tsf th Vmtwnij, Jm mJ 
fhytvt i jSo P- 
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In addinon to ihh constani siipcrvision the hJCor was also to 
iiavc complete control of Ihs cliargc's financed. With these safe¬ 
guards he was prepared 10 cf>nccde dtai " Ji<a place is better caJeU' 
Utdd foesuidiouA youth than these venerable scats of the ^^uaes^' 
£ven so he was insisient that bcri!^ shiiulct not be sent up to the 
university too yomij^, ^ieclofing* " It is really cruel to let 1 boy of 
fittecu be precipitated into lifuiikctiricss and dcbauchcTy^^ 
Despite Kfiose's view many Fellow Comnioncns and Gtntlcinen 
Common erSj having sur\'jved the roughness and dissolureness of 
tlic(c public school survived also the dangers and perils of the 
more cmandpated lift of the university^ and as men tnadc a 
con^idecable contribution to the public life of their day, 

Nevertliclcss^ many did not, and if afie is to judge by the add 
outpourings of satirical WTiters and poets the involved in 

the process was considerable. Thus James Miilej in hk satire 
On PcIitiftiJi published in 1758, wroic: 

To Bsiun nenip o’er evecy Fonn you leapt, 

No studious Eves^^ bo todiome MAttins kept. 

Thence Christ*® Qmdeingtc look you for its own ; 

Had Alma l^later e^er so true a Son! 

Half seven ^'ears spent in BdUards, Cards and Tippling. 

And gn:?\virig every day a lovelier striplingj 
With half a ColEegc Education got. 

Half Clown, half Prig, half Pedant and half Sot j 
Having dort£ all tltat ought 10 lx undone^ 

Finish’d those Studies w*hiich ivcrc ne*cr began? 

To foreign Gimea my Lord must take his Highl. 

Because to have undertaken the Ctond Tour an advantage 
which only the wealthy could afford, it WM in a %"ery spedal itense 
the haUmark of an aiisiocratic ciluca tioo. Us ually die y oimg mail, 
accompanied by a lutor who might be a valuahle guide and a man 
of character and learning (Adam Smith thought it tin dimimidan 
of his TCputaijnn to actompimy the young Duke of Rucckucb)* 
or a mere pan defer to his pleasures, visited in a Idsurely way at 
le±si France and ItaJy* In the imt case It might wdJ be a most 
valuable cTcpcricnccj though» since not all levelling rutors were 
Adam Smiths, it wws usually used for caihcr limited purposes which 
were largely S(;>cial and culrurak The connexions between *g<iOd 
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society* in [Enjcfland and on the Gindncfit wa? very close, and the 
EngUsh Yiiitor in France or ItaJjr was received into the homes of 
his stKjal cqnjils and given cveiy chance of becoming thocnughly 
familiar with the social fjcratum in those c<mnt]:ies that most 
resembled his own-' And though he possibly failed to understand 
much else about the country he was visiting, he did at least bring 
back from France some ideas on sodety, and from Italy 

some appredatlon of painting and sculpture, though of its depth 
and integrity in many cases Pope expressed strong doubts, 
writing in his Es/^f i 

■Tis airangep the Aibcr should his Cans employ 
To gain ihoipe Richet he can ne'er cojoy. 

Is it less Ttcuigt:, the PfodigaL should 

Fits wcalih, to purchase whit he neVr taste? 

Noe for bimiccir he ices, or hearty or cai^ j 
Artiste muai dune his Pittum;, Miwic, Meats, 

He buyr for Topham, Drawings und IDciigns^ 

For Pembroke^ Statues, dirty Gods« and Cobi; 

Rare Monkish Manuscripts for Mead and Bnnerflscs for Sloane. 

Such then wrs the cducsmoinaJ equipment tliat Georgian 
England provided for the $Dm of the gentry and the nobly bom. 
Satirists might write bitterly of the Gnuid Toufi aticl pillory the 
finished product of the educationai process * as isne who 

Just broke from school, [jen, impudent, and raw 
Expert in Latin, more expert in Taw/ 

Ki5 honuuT posts o’er Italy and France, 

Measures St, PetcT*! dnme, and Icamj to daiict. 

Thenos having quick thto^ vartnyis coiimriea flown* 

Glctn'd aU theii follies* and expos’d hU own, 

He back tetutm, a thing so atcangc all o'er, 

Ai never agex post pfodue’d befoce; 

A monster of such complioitcd worth. 

As tio one single dime could dc£ being forth- 
l^lf atheist, papist* gamester* bubble, rook. 

Half fiddler, coach man, dancer, groom and cook.* 

* Far B™wcU'« cxpcricncH^ m G™J T^tir. Hdiicd by A. F. Foirk 
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Evtn so, though seriously deficient in ^ome respects, according: 
to modem idm, despite the satirists, it u-as uot a totally inadc- 
quale training for a man of leisure and afikirs, English society 
produced among its upper tanks too many men of ability^ chat- 
aettt and taste for the conventional pattern of its education to be 
condemned out of hand- Yet that there was often vcr>^ real 
grounds for Such satires as those quoted above wtis the opinion 
of a man as capable of judging his contemporaries as Lord 
Chesterfidd* In 1749 he wrote, 

they eomc hoine, she miimp roved iiUberfll and ungcntlcrranliJcc: 
cratuica, that one daily sees that Is in the park and the srrecti* 
for one never meets lium in good company; where they have 
neither the manners to present ihemselves^ not the merit to be re¬ 
ceived, But with the mamier^ of foottnen and grooms, they asstime 
their dress too, for you must have observed them in the streets here, 
in dirty blue frocks, w’ith oaken sticks in their hands * and their hair 
greagy and unpowdercd, tucked up under theif hais of an enormous 
SIM. Thus finisbed and adnraed by their travels^ they become the 
ductutbets of play hnustsi ibey break the window's^ and conimofily 
the landlords, of the caverns vrbere they drink t and are at once the 
support, the terrotp and the vieiiniB of the bawdy-houMi they 
fn^uentn Th^se poesr Tnistakened people think they shkic and so they 
do indeed, hue it is as putd^ction shines, in the dark.^ 

But though the Grand Tour c the: fDolj$h ample oppoftunity 
to give rein to thdr IblJy, the more level-headed traveller must 
have found jc a sdmulating and bfoademng experience. 

In what ways anti to what varied uses could the education so 
acquirer] be later put? To a large degree Uic satisfaction that any 
society, how'ever it may be organized, can afford to the indi¬ 
viduals Ehac compose it lies in the upponuoities tint it ofiers, and 
the outlets that it provides* for their energies and ambitions. The 
lineal education that the theorists could devise to bring out the 
latent capacities of men eculd lead to nothing but ilic bitterest 
fruslratitm if afterwards the capacities so developed were left 
without employment. This was certainly not the ease in cightcenih- 
century England. A gcndcniiin^s education might be somewhiit 
one-sided and inadequate, but the opportunities for sclf-cjqsrcs- 
sjon and achievement given to tho&c who had undergone k were 
considerable. 
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To the imtocraE artd mm of pcfhips no tocicry Im ever 
offered more. Unlike their coarcmponrics in France or Traijv the 
limitations on theix activities were cxcraordlruiiiJy small. There 
u'fts little, if ^niytliing, that a geotlenuin could not do. He could 
make money or be idle, spend his days in strenuous acthrity or 
laze them avt-ay, observe the conwodems of hss class c>c flout 
themt ^d ^dll be accepted in the society of his equals. In conse¬ 
quence the eighteenth-century gentleman was a nun of nvany 
parts. Men iike Lord Chesterfeid might sec the stanckrd of man¬ 
ner but there u^as plenty of solid uneJersranding behind that 
degant tk^c. As he wrote to his ovcf-instnicred son.' Idleness 
is only the refuge of weak minds^ and the hoUday of fools*** Not 
that he was adverse to rectcation; in Jiis view. " Business by no 
means forbids pleasures; on the contrary^ they reciprocdly season 
each other; and 1 vrill venture to that no man enjoys citlver 

in perfection, that does not join both. They whet the desire for 
each other*.® The pleasures available to a man of fashion were 
both considerable and varied; quite suflident to absorb the entire 
energies of the stupid and die frankly vidous. To the man of 
frivolous mind life in London meant rt>ut$ the great bouses of 
the hostesses of the day, mearu high play and drinking at Whites', 
meant quixzing the fair ladies who pmmcnadtd in the park, 
meant Ranckgh or VakKhallp and meant, itx>, the ttiort tUs- 
reputable aniusemenrs of the Town. Notwithstanding these 
discractions it was also the background to’^'ery different activities; 
the average man of means justified his position as a member of 
rhe ruhng class by assuming the tesportsibiliries that went with it.* 

Birth and wealth gave the entry not only to the world of 
pleasure, but to the equally engrossing world of poUtics. Not 
only the hereditary peers in the I-ords, but elder sons and cadet 
branches in the Commons contributed a decisive dement in 
parliament, it was but rarely that the ministers of the Crown were 
chosen outside a narrow circle of families. Men without con- 
rtexiesns fiicrd fonnidablc barriers to paUtical advartccmcni to 
which their abilities seem to have entitled them, A coituncnt of 

1 Lofdt^iciiimbU: f}p. ftr., VvL 3. p mI- ^ Vd. ihp. sj?. 
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Gcurgc lll\ ii iliununaiing, "Ld* Nonhi^ he tvimcc, 'aniiiot 
^exioiisly think tJuit pri™^ gentJcinafi like Mr- Penton h tso 
^mnd in the Viruy of ihe eldest son of an cad, undoubrediy it that 
idea holds j^ckxI it is diametrically opposed to what 1 have known 
aiJ my lifc\^ What true of poiiric$ was true also of the pro¬ 
fessions. The higher bnmehes of the faw were sdrnost exeJusirrely 
reserved for gcniJcman, often younger sons or cadets of nobk 
houaca: so were commissions in ihc services. These were ob- 
tamed by purchase or Jiy iwflucAcc, in the army the coJond attaJ 
as vendor* but to become an officer in a fashionabk and sought- 
after regimenc frequently re<]uired a combinaiion of both money 
and influence, as BoswxU* when he intrigued and badgered for a 
commission in the Footguards, fotind to his dlscomforr. Except 
in the idrcumstanccs of war there vb~as littk: chance for a man to 
rise from the ranks, and if he did he raicJy rose highn 

fn die navy the story was the same. Here tlic uaua! means of 
entry was to go to sea as a member of the captain^s retinue. By 
tradition he allowed four persDoal servants for every hundred 
of die ship's company^ These were more than was tieccssary ami 
the sinecure vacancies were fllkd by youths taken on to oblige 
a firiend, or by ihc captain^a own reJatiom. Though a smalt naval 
acatlemy was established in ijjj la give young cifficcts a mote 
scientific teainingj this did hrttc lo lessen the grip of patronage* 
for the enfHints were to be the sons of noblemen and geatlcnien. 
It wias ooly when it became char that the older w'ay of entry, via 
the cAiitain's retinue* was still prelerted^ that in 1775, in order to 
keep up ihe imake, die Admicaity assigned fifteen places to *tlie 
^uns of orticers' who were presumably war-time creaiiooSp® In the 
Oiurchf too, birth and connexion, if not indlspctiaalilcp were very' 
useful^ a point neatly underlined in the following extract from 
BoswcU^s diary. ^Mes, Cholmondcley* wife to jhe tionoucable 
and Reverend Mr. QroLmottdeley, came to tm. Her hu^himii was 
an ensign in the Guards, and it the buttle of Fontenoy fairly hid 
himself; for which he was disgracefully broke at the head of the 
Army, flc turned clergyman, and being an carfs hmthcr, has 
dune very well."^ 

■ H- ttid,, |i. If, 
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"rhou^^h tbc professions were rep3rHed «s pcrHaps rhc rno$t 
fitting careers for the gentr}- and the cidct$ of doble houses there 
vras not that sbsoforc barrier to tlieit being employed in trade, and 
even industry, ^Wch pit vailed on the Cofitincnt As Voltnite 
cibflcn.'ed* Pcer^s Broihct does not think Tmffic beneath him* 
\Vlten rbr Lord Townshend was a Minister of State, a brother of 
his was content tn be a Qty-Mcrchanr; and at the Time that the 
Ear! Oxford govemM Great Britain, his younger D rot bet was 
no more than a Factor In Alc:ppo%^ Often gcnrlcmefi without 
inilucnriat coaneidons were gJad enough tq apprentice their sons 
to IcHCfll trades or, if they could afford the premium^ to citizens of 
London. In itij Nicholas Langley, gent., paid £r8o to pbee his 
sort with Gflihricl Smith, * dozen ind gro<cr\* Looii tradesmen 
demandeti less- |otm Lade gave £40 w'hcn he bound Ids son 
Nathaniel to "Giles Watts of BattcU, mercerTwo years later he 
placed another son witJi a goldsmith in Gtmerbury, 

iSomcdme^ the tfades chosen arc unexpected, ai least for a 
gentleman's son. Nathaniel ^^oo^e bnund one son to a joiner* 
giving £^o with him/ Even more sufprising is rhe indenture 
which enrolled the son of Thomas Lawndey^ as the *p- 

prentice of a wig maker for a mere £10,* w'hile^ in Fkdfnrd, a 
stone-cutter, one John Turner, rook Thomas, the son of George 
Wakeman of Cople, gent., wdth as little ^ £5.® This W'as a sum 
n’lUfe usually paiil by craftsmen in binding out thett sons. [i 
cenainly items- to Imply cither strained nicans on the part of rhe 
father or gratitude for past favours on the part of Turner- M the 
century wore oti this icmlcney to look to trade or industry for a 
career seems to have dimioishcti The growing pqpulacton and the 
increased openings in the professions may liavc beat partly 
rcspnnsthic for this. Earlier, apart from Lonik)fi ami a few cif the 
larger ports, opportunities ffir profcssiofisd careecs were very 
limhedr Though it was the gentry who placed thdr sons out into 
what were cssentisdiy middle class occupations there was nothing 
derogatory in a nobleman engaging in large-scale cnteq7rises. The 
Duke of Bridgewater stands out as a man of business, exploiting 
fits coal mines and promoting the lirst canals in ihLscountcy. But^ 

* V-rr^tnlrc: frt.,p. Jl- 
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in tlic maiiit by the close of tiie ccnturi^ industry and trade were 
recruiting fewer adherents from the gentry . 

Though the gentleman faced by the need to cam hi^ living 
might find that convention u'a* limiting his choice of an occupa¬ 
tion^ the imn of fashion^ enjoying what amounted to amatcui 
status^ was mucli less re^stricted^ porricukrly when his interests lay 
in the world of sport. Many a man of birth could have earned hb 
Jiving by his skill as a coachman^ as a gamekeeper* and perhaps^ 
even as a ptke-fightcr J In part this was due to the very close link 
berween the ruling da$$ and the land^ The English landowner, 
whatever his deficiencies^ was rardy an absentee* a mere re¬ 
ceiver of rents. The country getitlemcn were usually even more 
closdy concerned with the buainesa^ of farmings and kept at IcasT 
some of thdr land for ihcir use^ though the remainder was 
kt out. Indeed the aveage squirt^ whetse rent-roll was moderate, 
relied on tic produce of hb home ^tin and eistarc for much of the 
food that hb household consumed; from it came the com and 
milk* the butter and eggs* the capons and gamc^ the mutton and 
beef* and above all the bacon^ pock and aie or cider with which to 
wash it down. Even the greater families who conmalled the 
destinies of the eountr>' and dominated the social life of London 
maintained a very close connexion with the life of the coimtrr^de; 
and did more than perhaps any other S^Z of men to develop its 
agricultural potcntLalitica, It has been rightly said that the great 
homes that they built or altered accarding to the fashionable 
Pai lari i an atchirecture of the day^ and surmunded by parka and 
gardens designed by 'Capability" Brown and his fellows* were 
the products of an urbanized aristocraiiy* but the experimenraJ 
farms that often surroiuidcd them: were not. Men like Townshend 
Ot Coke or the Duke of Bedford* perhaps even George TTT him^ 
self* couJd have ulked more incdligently and with- more grasp of 
their subject* on the best rotation of crops or selective 
breeding of ciCttc^ than iriiost of the W'hole-dme ftirmers of dieir 
day. Arthur Young declared of the Duke of Buedcuefa that he was 
* 3 determined farmer and seems to like conversing on no other 
subject 

Yet thfcse sainc rnen^ whn couJlI give an cxpcn opinion on 
fnanufing and marling* on turnips and hursc-boeing husbandry, 
* A. Vovng: p Sfti 
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wave ofttrt pairong of an and collcctots of p^ntitigs anti itaruaiy^ 
For the eighteenth^enturT arisTomT wa$ not only a mac of 
a Tt^ of the countryside, capable of a hard ciay'$ hunting 
foliowctl by a ntghi of heavy drinkings he W 2 s also expected to be 
a man of tastt One re^uli of the Grand Tour V7as sonic familiariry 
vitii the art of France and of Italy. To collect and bring home 
paintings became <tnc of the atiivitjcs of the nobleman, just as the 
twentieth-centniy American tourist calicos postcards and 
"slickers' as the visible memento of his, or her* travels. Bui to 
collect presupposed knowledge- By the ndgn of George lib 
Lhough ttfcc count ty gentry might remam ignorant enough and 
conlent only to adorn their walls with ipdrfTcrent porrriUts of 
themselves^ tbtiir wives and famiUcs^ a man of taste, moving in 
fashionable London society, was expected to rake an intcliigent 
inlcrtsc tn the Fine Art^, and co be able lo discuss with discrimim- 
tion at least the better-known artists and their works. Though 
much of this criticism was bogus, and even more of it doEninated 
by the accepted canons of criiicisni of the time, the great collec'^ 
tions built up by men like the Dukes of Portland and ikdfbrd, by 
Ivord Bute, by Lord I-ansdowne, or by Coke of Hoik ham, often 
better known ftir his miercst in sheep, testify to the genuine inter¬ 
est and ta^tc of the cightcotith^cntury nobleman. S^or should the 
influence of men like 1 loracc Vi-alpolc, who* by his experimenting 
at Strawberry HiJi, contributed flomethlng to the revival of the 
Gothic, or of Lt^rd Burlington, be ignored- Such men were not 
only deeply and passionately imctesicd^ they were themselves 
eritJCS of no meem ahiliry* fji>rd Chesterfield, indeed, seems lohav^ 
fclt that they pressed interest and enthusiasm too far, almost as it 
were jeopAfilbstng iheit * amateur status * and warned Ms son that 
though it WAS fitting that be should be acquainted with architec¬ 
ture he should ^ tor the minute and mechanicil parts of it* leave 
them to masons, hricklfij’er&, and Ijird Burlington, who has, to a 
certain extent, lessened himself by knowing them too well^ Ob¬ 
serve the san^c methods as to nulitary architecture: understand 
the terms, know the general rules, and then see them in execution 
with some skilful person.** 

To the cighEtcnth-cen.irury men of w-caJth and rank, tiierciOie^i. 
Ic is clear that the community g^ive much* Such imieriil resources 
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as tlic coimtiy had yet developed were at their dispoitJ for the 
creation t>i% bcautiAil and elegant background. The houses that 
they built were dignified and stately^ furnished with comfort and 
luxuryf their well-proportioned rooirts a gtadous setting for enwt 
and baU and card party, wliik outside parks and gardens^ where 
N^lr□^c herself had been subdued and trimmed into conformity 
with those rules of caste that the gentleman enforced, provided a 
hatTnonious frame. On such a suijc the gendcutan of wealth 
could pby any part for which his ability, ot even more his tank 
and standing, fitted him. Nor was he kept to one monotonous 
tok, hut could be at once poUtidan, agriculturist and patron of 
the arts. To few men have so nmtiy doers been opened, on 
few has so little restriction been Imposed. Yet if much was given 
to them, thitugh many were idle, debfiudied, even Eiupid men as 
Indisfiduals, as a class they gave as well as receiTcdi they gave 
states men , soldicn, sailors* they led the way in adjusting and 
developing the agticultural \tcalth of the cntmtryi $o that the 
Indus trial teNolurion that was to come was in a sense built on 
the foundations which they bid. 

If the position of the nobiilty and gentry- was fortunate* rhe 
great body of the middle classes had no reason to quarrel with 
their lot- An expanding ccon[:^my wa 5 pr^Kiuciog ever-iocreasing 
opportunities for making money* and ever-growing arnenities 
on which to spend It If, however, a boy were to make the best 
of the new openings in trade, in induirry and in transport, he 
needed a diffcient education from the old ckwical curriculum 
of the grammar schooL The middling son w'cre bcgttining lo lof>k 
for unmctJiing ix little mtire in tune with the life theit children 
would have to lead. For this reason middle class education fended 
to difTerentiatc itself from that of the nobleman and the gentleman. 
This need was met by foe private school it fell lo the Di£:rcarer9 
to blsKc the trail row'ards a more modem system of higher educa- 
don. Shut out ss they were by the discruiikmtmg kgisbrion that 
imposed religious tests on all w*hu went to foe granunar school 
or the university, they had to make sonic provision for the edu¬ 
cation and training at kast of their own clergy, Jicnee the seven¬ 
teenth centuty saw' the rise of the Dissenting Rcadcmics. Many 
were intended only for the we entering the ministry; others opened 
their dcKwv to any wmo cared lo enrol. Though such academies 
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iLid not ignoR the dusics.vhicli wcie everywhere stUl eortsidcied 
the basis of sound Jesniing, they added to their cutricultim tnote 
modern studies. Warriegtoii, where far a short time Joseph 
Pdestley taught, oifcntd 'the principle htanelici of niatheniatics*, 
and courses on ‘ riiiturd philosophy, thenretiail and espcii- 
mental. ’ in adthdon there were regular classes in gcogtaphy, his¬ 
tory, commerce, the theory of languages, education and composi¬ 
tion, A student who. was intending to follow a business career 
could study such usehil subjects as book-keeping: those with a 
scientilic bent could, concentrate on chenustry or ana corny. Indi¬ 
vidual students were mu Intended tci read as widely as this syilahus 
might suggest. It was intended that the courses would be selected 
and dovetailed by parents or guardians. 

These Dissenting acatlemics did valuable piuneering in the 
cducationaJ sphere, though the worth of the conttibution ntadc 
by the individual academics varied. Just because the subjects 
ofTcred were so many and the teaching staff often so lew, in some 
cases, though certainly not in al), the sundard attained was super¬ 
ficial, Even so, such schools fulfilled a rtaJ need in providing an 
edumtion more in harmony with middle class requirements than 
either die grammar school or the public school. As a consequence 
they began to be patroniKcd by the sons of Anglicans as wel! as by 
Dlsscntci^. As the demand lint this type of education grew, other 
private schools, without any pardeular religious bias, wetc 
started, thus supplementing and diversifying the older educational 
system, By the middle of the century advertisements like the 
following, inserted in the Qxfsrd began to appear. 

At tbc Boarding-school in the ViiWTiird. Youth arc conunodiously 
Boartled; and taught writing in all Hands tinw ptadiMtl, with the 
proper Otnamenta ; .\rjthnKtie ot Vrho!e Numbets and Pnetkms 
both, vulgar and Dcdntal^ the Computation of Foreign F - sch i ng es; 
and Book Keeping, ciiher by the English or Italian Method; to¬ 
gether with cansmu Insttnctiom in the English Cramnur. These 
levcral Aitieles taught, and Boarding included, for TwiK'c Guinea* 
a Vear iind One guinea Entrance. Thcte are also taught Geotnetry, 
Plain Trigonometry, and Mensuradon of Supcrfitial* and Solid, alto 
Surveying of t.aods after tin most atscurate Manner by the Theodo¬ 
lite, or Oreumferetuor, lately purchased for that Business. But these 
Brandies of Learning are distinct frota the fottna, and taught for 
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Two Guineas «ch, , . . And those who biTC alrewly Icaiut ihc 
first four Rules of Aitihmeuc^ miy he fuUy compIciTcd for Busmess 
in one 

In the swic town wsls a simibi ‘ boarding-sehool fot Young 
Ladies’ where the pupils, according to in idvenisement of 
August i7f&^ were 

boitded and instructed in the Rudimeiiis of the English Tongue* 
and uughi Dresden and th manner of Needle Work in ihe neatest 
Manner for £ii a year* and Two Guifieas Enitanec^ The utmost 
Gircand Attemionart had to tbek Conduct and Bcitaviour in general^ 
Bi well ai to their Impfovement in the above mentinnjcd Particuljins. 
Wrulng, French, Mu^ic and Dancing tre also taught at the same 
tcbwl at an addJdonaL hut cosy Eapeniic. 

Not all areas provided facihdes for female cdocaiion. Catherme 
Hutton, sptaking of her own childhood in Birmingham* said: 
^Thme was no boarding scho^d in or near Birmingham at tliis 
time, none nearer I believe than Worcester, Stratford* and Litch¬ 
field. ' All that was available was a dameT school kept by a Mrs. 
and Miss Sawyer. *Tlte mother taught spelling and reading in the 
Bible, the daughter ncetllewoEk, useful and ornamental* for sue- 
pence a week/ At the age of ten she w'as in aildJfion sent for one 
hour a day to a writing master^ As many of her sehoo! fellows had 
now' 'been transplanted to Worcester' young Gaihcrine grew 
restless and ‘wrote 3 very handsome note to my father asking 
pcimis^ipn to go there"** William Mutton, however, regarded 
boarding^chooU as "hives of contamination' and resisted even 
the cajolery of the ' handsome noic\ TIic state of itjany of these 
board]ng-sdiools for young ladies justified ]ii$ apprehenajons. 
After the death of his beloved daughrer Robhin* Arthur Young 
wrote bitterly of Crntden f louse School. 

The rules for health ate detestable, no ait but in a mcasuicd, facma] 
walk, and all tunning and quick motion prciMhiied Preposterous 1 
She slept wMth a girl who could only hear with one ear, and so ever 
bid on one side, and my dear child could do no otherwise aficr- 
wards wjrhouC poim, because of the vile beds arc so small thai they 
musr both lie the same way. The school drsdplloe of all sores, the 
food etc., etc.* all conttihuted. She ntver had » bellyful oi bn=4kfajit,. 

* I. TiiwmliCiid: O^K fit.* p. ij. 
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Dctcsoihk ttb ml the cipenra of £8o m yeir. Obi how I t^ec* filler 
putnog her theft , . . they stre all thcatfes of knawty, Lllibeiiallty 
ami inlmmTJ-^ 

Pc^pulac the priv-^te fcKjafdmg-school, both for boys and 

fof giria, became, it supplemented rather than superseded the 
older grammar school. The number of these had been consider¬ 
ably augmented in the dosing years of the sevemeeoth and earlier 
decades of the dghteenth centuries, so that between t6& and 
1750 more than a hundred and seventy new ones had been estab¬ 
lished. For the tmdesmen^s son or middle-class hoy they repre¬ 
sented the normal entr}' to the pmfessinns* and particulirly to 
schoiastic or clerical life, via the cmiver?iric$. The record of many 
of the northern grammar schools^ of places like Sedhergh, Utef 
to pas$ into the ranks of public schools, or of Ravcnsconcdale,H 
bears witness to the use to which the education Tvhich they offeced 
was put by the sons of small faimers and l&cal folk^ Thus, whether 
thev aimed at die world of money-making or at the professions^ 
the 5on5 uf the middlmg sort were reasonably well provided with 
the educational opportunities tuitable fof their future careers- 
If^ as the century pnsgrcEscd^ the kind of education thought 
most appropriate hu a gentleman tended to cliRer from that mn^t 
popular with the non-professional section of die middle class^ in 
other directions the gap between their way of life was dosing. 
As middle-class incomes rose with the expansion of the nadonai 
economy die aineciides and convcnicftces of civilised living came 
more and more w'ithin their reach. 

Here the dcsife to ape the manner of those above them in the 
social scale produced beneficent results^ making the ciuddic class 
way of lifCt at least for ii.s innre w-ealtby and ambitious members^ 
a mllcr and more gracious thing, as aristex'ratte influence made 
itself fdt. This w as the great cm of domestic architecture, and for 
one gcntlcman^s scat that was btiiii or altered or improved a do^ 
more modest dwellings were compicteth and any ttavcllcr, particu-*^ 
larly in southetn Englandj cannot but obscn'c the nunihcr of 
well-proportioned Georgian houses that gnace her pro vinca! 
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ftaliued Uitt when fx etoned liwi cairy iltmaah. For nf the kep« pT 
Himub Mow Mxl Iwr i1ju»K «* ^ ^ Jem: iiarmh ,\^rr iln 
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towns. Of Nottingbam^ Charles Deering, the local historian^ 
wrosc* 

A constdei^hle Number of handsome hoii&e^ kivc ble been built 
by >3it'calihy Trtdcififtcn, and tnnie are ikily buildlngp t magni&cent 
proof of die InmciEfi of Riches am^ffig die Inhabitariis owing chiefly 
to 1 bendficetn Jitsuuifactucy. 

And then, filled widi local pairiodsm, he went on, 

And tho* Towns of considicrahlc Badness and a flourishing Tmde 
seldom give Gcntletncn greai Encouragemcni to be fend of settling 
in tfacnij yet this must be said for our Town^ that the hraltbful Air, 
the pleaiint Site, and the plenty of all sorts of Necessancs as well as 
Comenlejiccs of tuaugfe all other Objectioni, hn^ cveo vm- 
lately iuducedi scuiic Genilernen to build chcmAeh'cs ^lansion 
Houses tn ti> 

This was appamnily not mere local patriotism, for Catherine 
Hunon, on a visit, commented on the fact that 

here it b due fashinn rp waik^ and the fint people in the town make 
a praake of it. The wnmcit ate, trsany of them estietnely elegint; 
1 ibjnk but a few of Them handsotne; but there b an dr in tbeif dres^ 
and manner ibai i& seldom seen at Birmingbam-* 

In London the contribution of the Georgian bultder w^as even 
mote suhstantial than in the provinces^ for it was in the Iptiet 
pan of the eentuty that the paiicm of the sqrutres and streets of 
the West End was laid out. Though many of these contained the 
town residencies of the great, for, as foteigneis remarked, thete 
were few palaces in London^ many more of these new houses 
were occupied by suhstaniiai merrhints^ by successful lawyers^ 
and by aJ! that host of people who^ without cither belonging to 
'polite society % or even wishing to do ao^ were, nevertheless, 
making a suflicJcni; income to command a very considerable 
degree of material comfort- If men like I.ord Burlington of the 
Earl of Pcmhioke had not been pfepared lo finance the publica¬ 
tions of architccniral plans and books, such as Kyp and KnyfPs 
N(fbUmn*i SeaU, or Paine's PiW and Ekvafi^nx a/ Neh/<mm*s 
the rules they laid dow^it for good architecture might not 

I C. Decrinfl t atd ATm Edilrd by Cr. ftT^l). 
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have Ikch dthtr so i^'idcly tiiscusscJ. ot so i:^'idjely accepted- But^ 
fortunately, at a time *x*l\tn the tknrnnd \os hottscs M^as gtois-ing 
and the moticy tfi build was there, persons with any preteraions 
ti> educaiion were usually in a |M>3itii>ji to pronounce a building 
'good’ or "bad** according to the prevatting omons of taste* and 
these standards, imposed from above on^l so widely accepted,, 
became part of the menial stock-m-tnde of even the ordinary 
local builder, who* called upui to design a house, did so in 
accordance with the contemporary canons of gpi?d lastc. And, 
therefore* though the designs of many Were formal, limired, con- 
venUPnoJ, and though the builder EcJicd on the general plans and 
suggestions avaiiabk to him in published wcjrJa, without liimscif 
drhcf having icccivcd much training in the pondples of archi¬ 
tecture or being able to call upon the services of a professional 
architect, yet the growing number of the middle dojsfi were 
housed in dwellings thai were both wdl-ptoportioned and digni¬ 
fied, and as such a stimulation to a more civilised way of life. 

How fir the elegancies of the upper classes permeated the way 
of life of the middling gpit aa a ’whole, by even the middle of the 
century, it is difficulr to say. ITrieTC is certainly evidence to show 
that the modest gentleman and the prosperous merchant* the 
better-paid dergr ami the successful professional man* lived not 
only comfortably but w'ith some rcfmcLmenL Tlitir houses were 
designed and well furnished^ wcU kept and dcan^ though 
with perhaps not quite the fanatical attendon which rhe Dutch 
were wont to bestow on these matters. Sdd* since there was no 
lack of servants to iMTlisli and scour and scrub, for tiragca wem 
low* even householders of limited means did nui find it necess ary 
to economize in this direction. Parson WoodfonJe kept a per¬ 
sonal manservant as ’well as a fierm ntwi, and an upper artd lioder 
maid. 'Ibe Rev* John VC'ameford* writing about a living in ’ft^hich 
he was interested, asked, *1 suppose your house fitted for the 
commodious reception of a Family which, including three serv¬ 
ants* consists at present of seven Persons** ^ and was informed that 
the previous incumbent^s family had comprised live pavson^ his 
wife* four childfun and three servants* Foe a family as large as this^ 
three servants was a modcsE cstahllshmenl. On average, vety 
ordiiuiry families without any pretensiciQS to gcndlicy kept at 
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IcAsr one niaJiserTimt lo look Hlicf tiie nustcff u well as a cock- 
maid and one or two other fcmaJe $ervants, tndeed, nor to be 
able to en^tploy at least one fhll-time maid might ia itsdf well be 
used as tlic line of demarduon bed'cen ‘ the middling son' and 
the great mass of labouting folk* But if some degree of elegance 
was to be fbnnd in many middlc^lass homes it was tar from being 
imivcxsaL John Wood, describing Bath in 1727, commented on 
the &a that the floors of the dining-rooms wctc still stained with 
scot and small beer to hide the dirt, iliat the main articles of 
fiitiiJturc "Were still cane or rush chairs, iieavy cak tables, and 
coarse linen or woollen hangings, with a small mirrorj on 
occasions, as the rooms* one concession to luiuiy. By the end of 
the century such simplicity was irmch- dter. 

Even when ftimisKings reiramed simple k probable timt the 
middle classes, as well as thcir beners, ovec-ate. Men like Parson 
Woodfordc, whose diary in this, as in so many aspects of eight- 
teentb“cciitury llfe» illuxuinaics the doniestic practices of his age* 
dilates* with obvious satisfactiua, on the plcjsutes of the tablc^ 
recording wirh loving ewe his conEumption at roast duck or 
roasted iwan, or of % pike with a Pudding in his flclly V while his 
pmetice of serving gooseberries with his roast pork might well 
cammcncl itself to the modem housewife, tired of the fnadirionaJ 
apple sauce. Githerme Hurton describes another dcriod meal 
while dining with the Rector of As (on in 1779'' 

At three o*clcx:k we sat down to table, which was covered with 
ulmon at top, fennel sauce to it, mclicd butter, tetnon pickle and 
suy; at ilw boitom a loin of veal rowted, on the om ddc kidjicy 
beansi on the o(her and In the middie a hot pigeon pie with 
yolks of ^ m II, To the kidney beam aod peas succeeded mro 
and cbickjcn, and when everything was removed came a currant 
tart. , = After dJnnei; wc bad water to waah^ and when the doth 
was taken away* gqoscbcrries, camnis and melon, wines and cydet. 
. * . At a little ^fote five my mother, Sadly Cocks, and I retired into 
ihe drawing room, where i aniuscd myself w ith reading and looking 
at the prints till aii, when i ordered tea and sent to lei the genthnncii 
know it w'M teady*^ 

dMany mrddJc-dwfis families, especially those Ln which dtildrcn 
were flumemuSj must have liad to content ihemsclve* wirh Ies 9 

^ C. H. n- 
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varied menus. One estimate af die outlay on food for the esrab- 
Ikhm i-ntf^Fa gentleman of more tnodest meaJis, si'hose household 
consisted of himself, his w^ife. Four children and two servants, ex¬ 
cluding such basic necessities as bread and vegetables, suggested 
as adequate provision seven pounds of butter and thi« and a Iialf 
of cheese weekly, a pound of meat ^ day, and an expenditure 
of two shillings on tea and three shillings on sugar as the basis 
of the weekly budget.* In addition, something like nine pints of 
milk and twds-c gallons of beer were included, a proportion es- 
plainffT by the impure condition of much r>f tlie eighteenth- 
century' water supply and the heavy drinking of the age. All 
indulged to a large eatent, nor, among the middling sore, W 9 S 
drinking confined to beer and ddcf i the price of wine and spirits 
hiought thrm witbiit the reach of even modetatc budgets. It is 
true that, because u'ithin tlic middle class very great difleiences of 
income and, therefore, of social habits were to be found, even the 
widest generalizations can be only approxiTualclji' accurate, but 
even when every allowance has been made for this it would seem 
that the general standard of living alike in houses, in food and In 
clt}[lii£ig W4-S good. 

It was in the provision of cntcnainmctit that the edect of the 
(uhionablc W'Orld was rtioit marked and sociaj distinctions most 
blurred. In the earlier part of the century this was particulariy 
true of London, where those wcil-known centres of pleasure, 
Vattxhall and Rancbgh, threw their doors open to all with wclb 
tilled purses. Here tire nobleman and the citizen mingled, if not 
as individuals at least os c l a sses. Here the citizen s wife could 
acquaint hetsdf with the latest style of haiidioaing, could copy 
the line of a cloak or the tone of a voice, could learti, if she would, 
to languish as a tine lady, "ITic playhouse, too, catered Jaoth for 
persons of titshion and for the more ihtifcy citizen, and if the play 
Of players had arty kind of reputaiion it was often diiticult to get 
places. Here again the two worlds mingled, though not so fteely 
as el Vauxhall- Convention, as well as income assigned thefotmef 
to the boxes or even to 1 place on the stage while the average 
Ijondotier was content witli a sot in the pit. Tlie rifi-taif and 
the footmen, who had ai tended tlicir mas lets or kept seats for 
them were relegated to the gallery, ITiosc Londoners who were 
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conttm simpler amiuenienrs werr equally well provided Fof 
by the tiog of pleasure gardens that surrounded the rown* Here 
they took the air^ sirolling beew-een clipped hedges cn dctnldng 
tea round little tables in sheUeted arbours. Some were pleasant 
places where all tt*as decorum. Others came to acquire a bad name 
for rowclincss, for drinking and for debauchery ! here the citizen 
would not mix w'ith the world of fashion bm with the under' 
world of highwaymen, thieves and thetr mohs^ the world made 
famiUax tti us by Gay^ 

In rile smaller towns recreations were limited to those which 
people could pto^dde for themselves. There were picnics and tea 
drinkings for the kdics, drinkings cock-fighdng^ curds and gamh^ 
ling for the nnen* witli an occasional visit fru^m strolling players 
and an infrequent ball organi;!ed by the local gentry, wherever an 
assembly room or inn could supply a suitable room, large enough 
for fe'hc formal dances of the day. Few' towns liad & tcgulat theatre, 
nt even a tegular assembly room in the first lialf of the centtiry. 
Yet, in spite of its lack of formal entertainment, die county town 
had an importance iu the social life of the dLstrict^ of which it was 
later to be deprived by the grcaxcr ease of travel. Ai a centre of 
whatever society and gaiety there w'ls it had no rivals* This very 
fact oricn tended to empha^iac rather than to obliiciare social 
distinctions, it was the local gentry who dominated its social life. 
The assemblies wxxc exclusive gatherings: the w'ife of a shop¬ 
keeper would certainly nor be w^dcomed, thouj^h for the families 
of the rector, the lawyer and the w'caUhy merchant there w'Quid 
haxT been a place. When Arthur Young as a young man vi'as ap* 
prenriced to a merchant in Lynn he found hiiiKcIf very much on 
the fringes of local joeiety, recording that, "In thb place monthly 
assemblies were lidd, a major Inasi and hall in the evenings a 
darrdng masters hall and as^mbly at the l^latt. It wras noi com¬ 
mon, I vras tnldj for merchant's clerks to frequent ihcse^ a 3^ug- 
gesrion 1 spumed, and attended them, dancing with the principal 
belles."^ In Nottingliam the distinction so clearly recognized 
ihai the town possessed two assembly rooms. 

One of these places of Assembly {wrote Deeting] is in the Low 

Fivcment, purpoariy built for this use, consisting of a bandsomc, 

tony ami spadotu Room^ with a Gallery fot the Musk at the upper 
^ A. ValULg^ AtaeJtSsifrafifyi i), 
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End, the Room is 67 Feet long, tad 11 Feet farcud, (o this belong two 
wtthdnwing Rooms md * Place 'where a Person attends who selli 
dJ Itiniis of Rrfircsbmcnts. This is called the Ladies Assembly. The 
other called the Tfadcstnen’s Assembly, is held in a Jirgc Room 
TO Feet long and » Feet Bread, where the wealthy Tradesmen, their 
Wives and Sons and Daughters meet for the satne Recreation.* 

As tnivellin|T facilities grew better amd rMcis wm improved by 
the cxcitiotis of the turnpike ttusts, the most comfortably cinrum- 
staiiced and educated section 0/ the middle class, as well as the 
gentry, became ttKirc tooblle, though it was said of the majority 
of the well-to-do in Dirmingham, even by the end of the century, 
that they did not travel far from home eccept on busL ucm, ‘Com- 
patativ^y few had ever seen London, near as it was; fewer still 
had ever seen a mountain or the sea, or had any idea of a ship, 
except from pictnres. 'rircse things were read about and talked of 
as very wonderful indeed-'* Alany middle-class families were mots 
mobile. Tliough the educational advantages of the Grand Tour 
were not for them they broke the monotony of life and added to 
their ovt^n information by exploring theix native country. The 
dshleenth century was the century of tlie watcring-ptaoe and the 
Sp, Bath in particular w-as the very essence of the genteel and 
the civtilaeil. Here persons of fashion, the minor gentry, the 
prosperous middle clnsi, all accepted the discipline of its social 
cotitine. This was very largely the work of Beau hlash. A visit 
to Bath was a much more exciting and formative event to an 
ordinary middle-class family than it ever could be to the regular 
man of fashion, and did much to spread the observance? of polite 
society among those who would otherwise have had little chance 
of such contacts. 'Hiat there could be this intermingling, this ap¬ 
parent harmony of social life vtas itsdf highly significant of the 
place that the iruddle-claES were coming to assume in the social 
structure of their country. They were no longer content to accept 
a purely utilitarian role in the national lifei they wanted mote than 
merely material saiisfacdoni, By now they were claiming the mote 
attifidal pleasures of polite society. A visit to Brighton, tliat centre 
of Regency life, came into the same mtt^ory, though here the 
social round was more infotmal and the fashionahlc cure sea- 
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bathing tiathei than taking the waiets, a practice assisted h>* the 
new-fangletJ and estperimentat batliing-Tan. 

The North had similar, if less sophisticated»resorts of its own, 

A ioumey m ilie South was a mote foraiitbhte undertaking to 
most people than a tdp to tht Continent w otild be to day. In 
Yoikshiie both Hanogale and Scarbf>rough rose to mote tiian 
local fame. A visit to one of these plam was an event impoitani 
enough to be thought worthy of print and there seems to have 
l>ecri a steady demand for ^travicl* books like Mtitton's /d 

describing for mere stay-at-homes both the incidents 
of the journey and life at the watering place, and in pamcular the 
new routine of sea loathing. 

There ftfe thirty six machines for sea lathing, fwroie HuttoEil which 
it a siUTicient proof of their fifcqutut uic. 1 hive often ohser^cd eight 
or ten in the water at the ianie ritne. ITie place is extrerndy eon- 
vedenu Tlw haihcrs are fond of a full tide; but 1 can kc no evU in 
bathing at low water cJtccpt the length of ihe wayj for, as no river 
rats into the sea to weaken it the water ma^t at aU dmes have the 
ftiipt effect. Each time yun hath is sixpence cxdusjve of pet(|ut&ilcs.* 

As for all new pfacticM^ much was daiincd fot this cnc^ anil aca- 
baching was thought to be hdpfu! far such varied complaints 
epilepsy, palsvg disorders of the heart, debility^ cutaneous com- 
plaints, gout, rheumatism and scrophiJc scurvy. It is little wonder 
therefore, that a class of persons not sufficiently wealthy or ex- 
pcrieoectl to enjoy die experience of the Grand Tour should iTock 
to avail themselves of amcnm^^ ai once so novel p so pleasurable 
and &o benefidalJ Both Harrogate and Scarborough, because of 
their situaiicinj were essentially more middk<ksE in their cMcntric 
than either Bath or Brighton^ for ilicy lay further from the hub of 
the polite world* London* and therefore atintcted less attmiion 
from the world of fashion. Even sOf they too helped to spread 
some of the conveJiitiorLS of polite sodecy to a wider rirdc, for 
local families of good standing were among their patrQO$^ and by 
their example helped to sec a new standard of urbanity for tho^ 
who ffd^uented, either for pleasure or for health, the spas and 
seaside reports of the Norths 

Scnctc tfavelJera wrerc more advcnttiroufi in tlicir search for air 
and scenery. Elizabeth Bconct, it may be remembered, esjctaimed 
1 T, Hnttoet A Tmt jfit Sc^r^hitf^ (ilaj tdiiion), 17c. 
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' WJiai ddightl Wliat tilidty I * when invited tti join her unde and 
2unc on a tour of plca5utc lo the Lakes* Catherine Hutton took 
her mother to AbcmtwytK left an amusing record of ^ 
mak, and even perib of the journey: roa^ left niueh to U desired 
and the accomniodaiiofi af soitic of the Webh inns w^s more than 
primitive, even by eightccnih-century standards- On an 
ocmion they went to Bbckpiol, which made no very* favourable 
impression on her* She described it as * situated on a levels dreary, 
cnGorish coast, the cli5s are ot earth and not very high- 11 cottstsfs 
of a few houses, ranged in a line with the sea and four of those arc 
for the reception of company^ one accommexUting 30, one 60, 
one So and the other too pcoons,** Of her fellow guests she has 
scsime amusing ccmtncnts to make. *The Boltoncrs , she dcclaccd, 
*arc sincere, good humoufcd, and noisy, the Manchestmns re- 
served and purBc proud; the lavcrpoolitns free and open as the 
ocean on wbkh they gcr thdr tich^ I know little of the gentry 
but believe them to be generous, hospitable and rather given to 

intemperance _ 

In both ihdr material standard of living and in thetr opportu¬ 
nities for amusement* rational or othefwist, the middle classes, 
and more particularly chose of more ample means, had, tlitreforc, 
little need to complain. IL how^cver^ the minor landed gentry are 
excluded, a$ not coming for tliis purpose within their ranks, com- 
paiaiively few of their members could be described ^ being of 
inilcpcndent means, and, therefore, what was most vital to them 
was not the entertainment or pleajjurc that utis open to them hut 
the scope that sodetv gave to rheii talents foe carniiis a living, 
I’M®, «s an eaflicr analyiis of their compositioo showed^ was very 
wide, and did not eseJude the professions, though the plums were 
usually rfsen'^cd for the gcntTyn In gcncmL though a boj a 
mccldfe-class family iniglit follow the Aimy, the Mavy, the Qiurch, 
the Law, or Medicine, there was a vety teal diitinction between 
tliB upper and idoic honourable, and lower branches of these pro- 

fessions. ^ . L- • L 

If the Uw attracted him he might serve his apprenticeship with 

an Rttomcv, but he was much less likeiv “ become a mcml^r of 
one of the Inns of Court, I f his iDclmation was lownids medianc 
he would pttibsiblp start lUs career as an apothecary's apprentice. 

« C H. OJ*. P- >>■ * I"' 
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'ITiis by the eighteenth century had beemme the b;irkdcKir to the 
medica] profession, Originaily the apoihecaries had been at¬ 
tached to the Gfocei^* but in iGty they separated and became a 
Gty Company' in tlicir own righr. They had^ however^ no control 
f>r jurisdiction outside the London atea and even within that area 
thtirc wef c many practising apothecaries who were not mcnibcrsof 
tlie Company, Their qfigiitBl funciion had lieen merely lo sell 
drugs^ not to pttsmlte them or to presume to give medical advice. 
But ejualified physicians were expensive and, outside London^ not 
always lit hflnd^ particuLiixly in rural areas. Tlib is admirahly iJJus^ 
crated by an esttact from Parson Rogers' diaiy, where, on 
It 6 May 17^9, lie made the foIJowdng 


xMrs, Glhboiu being UJ of fever huermittingr and the Gout in her 
itomach was io 111 that 1 bought another fitt would carry her 

off; «J the dedred me to wrire rn Dr , Brown of Arles Icy to make all 
liflSt he could to her asiiAtan.cc. No body being m be had^ it being 
niglu, abLiuc 9 o'clock, 1 sent my a^sn Thocnaa, who Up at Bediord 
and wenr early next moriung to ArlcAJey^ where he lieird the Docroi 
was gone to BathA 


It is pleasant to be able to record thiit on this occasion, despite the 
tack of a doctor, ndthcr the fev-cr not the gout in her stomach 
carried poor Mrs. Cihboris off and tliai ^he lived £0 gi^"c llifiiatiS 
five a hillings for his fruitless 

In such ciicum^tances it is ujidcTstandable that the practice 
grew up of cfinsidmig the nicjre accommodalicg and cheaper 
apothecary. Until Rose's ca$e* however* ht gave advice at his 
peril, for the physiaans wete jealous of their privileges* Even 
wlum the House of Lords decided that the apothecary might 
prescribe tncdicitics he was stiJI denied the right to charge foe 
$0 doing. If he thimght it safer to conform to the letter of the kw 
the charge for his professional services had to be concealed mtlic 
price of the drugs he sold, i le was in fact, in his own eyes and in 
those of his customers^ merely a tradc^an w*hc>$e apcdal tnow- 
ledge enabled him to give advice on the tisc of and eompe- 
tent to treat namor aeddentti and ajlmenis. Such tnuning as he h«d 
was obtained in the tmdjtionaJ w’ay. rumdy by $cndng an ap- 
ptcnttceship with i recognhsed master. In such cases the ptcmiiitn 


* Oioev of Bcnjintln Rectur of CacJtail, i: 7 W- 71 ** 
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demanded by a master of ^omc rq^iitutioji ww constdcmble, Thi* 
fact s^lone was a barrier to pour merits %otiS and catplains why 
gcntJemcn were often wUlin^ lo bind tbdr sons to apotliecarics^ 
li was a respedflbtc^ and could be a profitable callings which a 
gentleman might follow without complete loss of srams^ hut it 
did noi cofiier gentility, not even the rather threadbare and shabby 
gentility of the poor curaEt's cloth, on those who did not possess 
jr by birth. In consequence though some apprentices were tcrch- 
ninilly of gentle birth more omc fioni the families of pmsperous 
tradesmen. John Wclb, for example, was bound out hy liis father, 
a draper, with a premium of £4^ ^ ♦u' apothecary in KcttcrUig. 
That the trade w'as a popular one is clear from the numbers of 
boys whose indentures were emoUed and whose names and 
premiums w ere recorded in local apprenticeship bHK>ks. Many men 
went no further than this but, having served their time* set up for 
themselves doing the work of a country doctor^ 

For the ambiuokis or sdcnrifically minded it i^'ns often taken 
as die fust step towards study at the University and the attaining 
of a degree; a means in some cases of gaining a little preliminary 
experience and in otiiers of acquiring sufficient funds tf> mdtc 
further study at Edinburgh or f-eyden possible. Provinrial sur¬ 
geons, too, seem to have been recruited in much the same way and 
drawn from the same social groups. 'I"he biography of jnitn 
Dawnstm^ the surgeon and maihematidan, is illuminating in this 
respect. His father was a poor' statestmn * worth some £10 a year 
and young lohn was largely self-taught^ After collecting some 
small funds by acting as a kind of itinerant schoolmasier he uxnt 
AS an assistant to a Mr. Bracken, a Lancaster surgeon, and them 
learnt enough to set up for himself iti his native town* Sedbergh* 
When he had saved £100 he walked to Edinburgh and studied 
there until his hoard was spent. He then returned, earned a funfaef 
£too and with that continued bis studies^ this time in London, 
though he cv^oitually rcturried to practise in Sedbcfgh- Obviously 
it WAS hy nn means impossible even ror a poor boy, granted the 
ability and the persistence, to qualify as a doctor, while the son of 
middle-class patents, with some money to pay for his training* 
could do so with case. Such men ir is true rarely BtTained the dig¬ 
nity of admission as a Fellow' to the Royal Colley of Surgeons. 
John Fotbcfgill and John Lettson were only hcentiaics even when. 
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at the height of their career, the? were tqHitctl to be making 
£j,ooo 3 year. For the majority^ even among the London doctors^ 
their income was Tcfy ntych less. Evcx\ so^ the practice of raedi- 
cine^ whctlicr as a physician or surgeon, or as a mere aporhecaty', 
could be rewarding. John iCny^etoa^ one of the new maa-mid- 
wives, in ijjz fcpoitcdi *My Goancial state, thanks to GoJ^s 
mercy pretty stmtid: my business brings in about £400 a year, the 
lectures £ioo\ By 1778, a$ he began to attract a bctter^Iass 
ptient, the figures were ajid £i|c> respcctitncly.^ He wajs 
then able to buy a new chariot, employ a coac^tan in livery and 
have a $ervant 'to ride behind and knncJc fliitidshcs on my 
patients* knockers \ Nor were the attraction^! of medidne on,]y 
fijnmciaJ. There were fascitiating opportunities to strike out new 
pths in medical treatments and to diagnose new diseases: nLniy 
eighteentinrentury doctors were men of considerable scicntilic 
interests and aiiainments. 

Schooimasteting was another profession recruited mainly from 
the sons, and daughters^ of die middling sort. Mj^ny schootmastcrs 
were in tioly Orders and had totted to leaching 10 supplemem 
tnadctjuatc stipends. Instances are eommon, John Redington, 
headmaster of Norw ich Graminar School from tTti-7, had been 
first 3 sizar at Trinity^ Cambridge* then a Fdbw. In 1708 he had 
been ordained, and four years later was given the living of St. 
Edmund’s, Nori^ ictu His connesion whh the dtr was* therefore, 
an old one." Often clergymen nn schcrfils of their own* Dr 
Routh’s father, who held the rectories of St. Alargacet with St. 
Peter, South Elmham, in 1758 moved 10 Beccles, where lie took 
charge of n private school. From i7<i4-74 he combined this 
activity whh holding the rectory^ there for the Rev trend Bence 
Sparrow- Mnalty hr^ too* obtained the headship of a grammar 
school, for in 1770 he was appointed to die Fanconlsergc Gram¬ 
mar School at Bccdcs.^ Dissenting ministers also were often 
schoolmasters* and from the Dissenting atadcoiies came a !jieady 
stream of recruits to the prniession. Joseph Priestley^ in Im 
records how* ' Like most other young men <jf a liberal 
education I had conedved 1 great aversion to the business of a 

T Mim EdiTecl lir Emeu Gfty Fp. 6*5. 7^. 
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schoolmasitfp ajid hiuj often said 1 would haTo tccoufsc to smy- 
rhing else far maintiinance. In ptcferaice to it/* Nevertheless, the 
poorness of his siipend and the unpopularity of his religious views 
’wiih many of his co-Ecligificiists drove tum to tlTU cspedijintH 
VETicn he moved to Nantwich he sianed a school, wliere. he 
fcssed* ‘in this employ men e, conttat)' to my eitpcoadans, 1 fOTUid 
the greatest satisfaction Just as die incrcafied interest in medicine 
liad multiplied the openirigs in that direction, so the rising stan¬ 
dard of living, the growing complexity ot industry and trade, and 
the 4 lcmand for some measure of education as a pre-requisirc for 
earning a Uving aiiniulatcd the demand for schoolmasters. 
Though «omt of thcEt tcachcfs were very* ignorant, knowing little 
more than the tudiiTieiits of the three otbeis were men of a 
wide tdture and learning who brought to thdr profes^jon tnteh 
lectusd curiosity* integrity and enthusiasm. If some ushecs were 
a badlv pjiid and downtrodden race of men, many of the head 
masters of the free gramnisiT schools and the rising public schools 
wefe making a very real place tor thcjnselvcs in ihc local society 
in wliich they lived. 

From the same social background, too* came growing numbers 
of writers ranging from the man of genius, like Samuel Johnson* 
to the ondinafy ruck of ephemeral undistmguishcd authors* poets, 
pamphleteers and political hacks, who catered for a new riding 
public. The lapse of the Homing laws gave a new impetus to the 
poUrica] tfga, whidk the bitter political temh of Anne's idgndid 
So much ro encourage. Tlie growing tmddlc class theiTisclv'cs 
created a- demand for news, for curious imormatinn, for romaitceSj 
while many even of the labouring prMir, insi meted by the chanty- 
schtvol movement at least in the art of tcading, used their new 
literacy to devour cheap quarto histories like Fir Uft D/dfA 
of Mothr which sold foe sixpence or a shilling; or even 

crudcTj badly printed chapbooks, like MirrimnU^ or, mote 
edifying, Pttifrr M a result, even in the first half of the 

century, there were a good mmiy book-selTcrs in London, w hile 
one estimate in 170+ speaks with some exaggeration ot at fcasr 
another three hundred trading in the prindndal towns- I Icrc then 
was a rich field for the miildi[c<^lass matl <jf parts, whether he 

* 1. Pfiieatky; Fnrti^t*thi ^tbt & -fi- 
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sought to eam his liying 9s a book-scilcr^ as a pubJishcTj or as a 
writer, and ra the professions of the doctor, schoolmaster, 
the lawyer and the parson must be added that of the man of 
Icttets. 

Another profession that by the eighteenth century was offering 
a public folio w'mgj some reputatioti and^ at times saris factory, if 
uncertain, cash tcw-acds, w^as that of the actor. The desire to act 
was confined co no one sirattim of sodctVi and ihc theatrical 
ftaiitmiiy eamc from irery diHcrent backgrounds and w^on very 
varjrng places for thcrnselvcs io the cstmmrion of their fellow 
men. Garrick might attain a narional refutation and mix freely 
with the litcrari' and even fashionable sodecy of handon, but the 
flavour of uutospcctability still clung to the calling as a whole. 
The main body of players were not ranked much above the plaus- 
ibic vagabonds that w'andered up and down the counciysidej or 
above the jugglers and bcar-wranh thai iTcrformcd at local fairs, 
while for a woman to be an actress w^as, nomiaily, for her to be 
placed among the ranks of the sisters of easy virtue. There w^as 
publishcxi in Tit Tinspijui which purported to 

give the biographies of the leading atrot? and actresses of the 
preceding century^ and trom it somerhiog, though it is revealing 
how little, can be gleontd of their backgrounds. Of many not 
much w-as known^ ^p^rt from r he face that they came from Ireland. 
Of others, nothing is tcctjrdcd of their early life or parents^ in 
itself a significant fact, since where the background was respect¬ 
able and tnowm, it usually seems to have been gi ven^ For a youth 
from a comfottablc middle-class home to take to such a way of 
life was hazardous. Nevertheless^ young men of respeefable, even 
well-to-do* parents w'crc by the middle of the century sometimes 
turning to the stage for thdr careers, David Garrick was a case 
in point. His father svas an army captain, and he ha^l himself been 
educated at the Kree School Lichheld, where he had come under 
Johnpon^s influence* His father intended him to be a merchant* 
and he wus sent to join an uncle who was a wine merchant in 
Lbbcin. In a rwelvc moruh^s rime he was back in London, con¬ 
sidering the Jaw, and he w^as entered at Liocolri^s Inn, tliough stfll 
dabbling w'jth the wine trade. By now, how^ever, hU gremest 
desire to become an actor. Witli tljr aid nfMt. Gifford, the 
manager of the theatre in Foonnaii^ Fields* he tried out bb abili- 
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tics at ipsvich, acting under an a^unicd tiainc^ and wa^ ^tdikimtly 
pleased both with the life and bis aptitude for to fotsike the 
idea of either trade or the J 5 ar. By Ws reputatian md the standlnj^ 

achieved^ he made it easier for other like-minded ymmg men 
horn simitar homes to do the same* Yet* if ihc edktsr of Tin 
T^spi^ft Di^tiomry is to be bclic^rcd* tnafiv of the actors who came 
from better homes came to the sta^gc because drc:Limstancc& lor 
uyhich they u?ere not rcspfmsible had already threatened or des¬ 
troyed their domestic background. Giark^ Murray^ the son ot 
Sir johta Mumyi had had his family security ruirii^ by the face 
that his father had been The Pretender's Secretary in the ^ Forty- 
pive *, True he h^ n liTclihood al his command, for he hail been 
piaced under a surgeon in London, and had made^ewral voyages 
as a surgeon's mate to the Mcdiierrancan before the reputation* 
which be made in private cheatrieda, induced him to take up the 
stage profesiionally. Even then he thought it more discroer to 
assume the name of Ra)Tnur. an anagram of his own family name. 
Tate Wilkinson, for many years managed the Tlieatre 

Royal at York, had seen something of fashionabk society and 
had formed jomc useful connedons- Sent by his father, who uras 
Chaplain to the Savoy and to the PrintDe of Wales, to Hamow, 
he made as his closest friend George Forbes* who later became 
the Earl of Granard^ and Lord Mansfield was suffioently inter¬ 
ested in the young man to give him a letter of IntToduction to 
Ga tricky wdijch got him an cngagemeitr at thirty shillings a week, 
and started his feet on the tlicaErical ladder. Yet here* too, there 
u"as the same element of a broken home in the background; liis 
fachrr was cvrmually transported for celcbraiinp mitcriages 
iiregulorly! 

Soructimes just the lure of the stage was enough. Charles 
Bannister, founder of the dj^rmsty of actors^ grew friendly with a 
group of strolling players while his father w as working in the 
Victuallmg Office at Deptfordand joined thent Roger Kemble 
followed the saiTw: road, married the daughter uf the manager, 
and, on his father-in-law's death, succeeded the management of 
the company. Although both the Kcnibles tried to divert tlieir 
suns ffum the stage (they apprenticed one to an apothecary and 
sent the other to the University of Douai) both sons eventually 
become artocs. The same fate □verttiok Barrymote: he had been 
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pkccd by hi^ llitiicr in a ccunting-housc^ but he, too, jaiijcd a 
group of travelling pbycrs, though he did change hh name to 
Blcwit to save hi$ family's pride. 

[nfrcqucnily a young woman from a ^C5pl^ctablc home might 
be atrraceetl ui the stage, ^frs. Banniscer, for insiancef was the 
dnughtcr of a man Etta makei, and bad been intended for the fsame 
trade tinti] licT lalciu fur music promised more success in thai 
di recti an^ so that she appeared in oiatorio ar ihe ilaymarkct. She 
however quitied die stage in 1791, 'filling the more amiable 
character of a domcfiiie wife and tender mothet.''* Mrs. Barclay^ 
who also came 10 the stiage ciii muAtc lessons, daiincd to be die 
daughter of a clergyman^ But the otlgin of nm%t of the wonien 
who were actresses by profession is shrouded in obscuriiy^ and of 
many of them It ctiuld doubtkss be said, as it woa said of Mrs, 
Daircsi^>rd/Shc fell a sacrifice to dissipation." For men at the best 
IE was a career of dDubfful sianding, for w^omcn^ ar least in the 
public cstimailnn^ there was rarely even much doubt; though a 
certain number of men, who could be counted as coming from 
tijt middle rants of society, did become actors, it was, until the 
close of the ccnrnrj’t an unceitoin and su^pecr piofession, 

Tvell^s vcrilict, when commenting on johnson^s habii of always 
speafcing ill of actors, Wits that * perhaps, there was fomicrly too 
much reason from the ticentioua and difsolute manners of those 
engaged in that profession" for this, but he added,' In our own 
time such a change lias taken place, tliat there Is no longer room 
for such an linfavourablc distinedoA'-^ 

It is stupednics forgotten that an expanding and rationalized 
agriculture was also pcpviding the middle rla^t. tlie possi¬ 
bility of new careers. M least one new profession emerged in the 
countryside, the creation of the improved agriculture of the day, 
the estate agent. Stewards there had been in plenty^ many Tcry 
i neons ktcrablc: men, like ^vaihartlcl Chapman of Puddletown iti 
D<ir?e(^ who was slcscdbcd as a yeoman, and who, for £13 a year, 
his board and lodging and ^his riding charges and reasonable cx- 
penecs in going ahoutc CKCcuiing and attending ye sevcraJl oc- 
cations and orders*^ wa$ to act fot Sit William Drake as “^gcncraJl 

* TUTh^iptan 
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Baytiffc to b«y and sell 35 occation shall bcCj and to inspect fife 
lands and tjetitmcnts & rake an account ni his tenants in ye count¬ 
ies nf Bucks^, Line and Oiesliirc Snch tncti may have been ade^ 
•quatc wlieic the estate in question was small and its owMr was 
conient to run it upon tradiuomi lines, in here, in fact, honesty 
and horse sense were alJ that was required. But more cJibonitt 
methods of finTunjg were calling for more specialized estate 
managemcnE. Where there wtis a good deal of legal business to be 
tf^nsacted one expedient, of which increasing use was made, was 
to employ die services of Ifjcid atiotney. Where he w'as honesty 
compcicrit, and rcasonJihly faEnilmr with local ianning conditions 
such an arrangement w'orked smoothly. The Deptford estates 
of Mr. Wickham of Grassingtem W'crc so managed^ first by 
Thomas WtilliEigs and afterwards by Edward Curreyp with ap¬ 
parent satisfaaJon on both sides. 

But competent^ honest service was not :always easy to secure. 
Unsuspecting persons might well be the victims of unscrupulous 
exploitation. Women may have been particularly vT^iInerablc in 
this respect. Such was certainly the cxpcfiena: of Mrs* Betu. She 
was a widow and was not apparently able to supervise the man¬ 
agement of her property wliich she entrusted to Thomas Carter^ 
an attorney of I^cicesEer. Thomas Outer* despite tlie fact that he 
mras half-htother to a judge, proved most unscrupulous. Ap- 
pirendy he regularly returned as atrears rent he had received and 
pocketed andp ju^ os regularly, ctiarged up repaira t!iat had never 
been done. Finally, Mrs, Bem, finding that herincorac w^as dis¬ 
tressingly and mysteriously dwimlifng^ consulted an ctpctienccd 
friend. He, on going down to investigate, found, 'instcail of 
little PaJJaccs (*s one w^ou'd lutvc judged hy what had been 
charged}^ all ye Farm Houses miseiably in disorder dc fuiti, & 
few or none of ye otpenccs trae*.* It is pici^ni to be able to 
record that the defaulting attorney was brought to book and 
forced, under pain of exposure, to pay back his illicit pickings,. 
Such episodes iJIusrrate how difiiculr it could be for the landowmct 
to secure efficient estate management where be was not able to 
eterdse personal oversight- 

fly the close of tlue century the need for a specialist to undertake 
the mpervisinn of any cons idc table cstaie was coming to be 
G. Enuul: Oji. di.f p. P- 
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rccognfecd, Natlnnicl Kcni^ whose Hi/tlr /s Gial/imtn qf 
Pn>pfr(y hud been published by DodsJcy in 1771, wii$iiiidcnakiiig 
1 good deal of rhis kind of work. In he agreed to manage all 

Sir WtlUam Drake"^ estates on the following letms^ ^For sun^ey* 
ing^ valuing^j artanging, atIpuJating covenents, and new letting 
the estates upon the best terms possible .. . (W. in the pound upon 
sueh Rents as may be cstablisht^ if done upon one view; but if it 
should take two view's^ then one shilling in the pr^und-' And he 
adds inicrestingly, ^Thii; is a fixed and csEahlisheci Rule by wliich 
aJI men in my profession guide ihernselvc^\ He then stipvJatctlr 

A» f » a rccomperrae for my CCFfistant attcatioti to your huabiess^ iueh 
Auditing and Examming all accounts with your dhTtieni stewajds, 
ucclng that no errors or itnpcKirions affecc ynu, boldifig aU ncrtssarf 
oortespondence;, and secbig that all RcmiEtaDces arc faithfulJf 
broughr 10 lecount^ superintending alJ cofitracta, bargains and 
salts ... for one hundred pounds a yeaj, provided such byaincss be 
either transacted ac yuur house in Tow'n or at my office in Craig's 
Court. But if 1 am occasionaUy required to make a joumey (which 
will nut be vexy often) I shall cxpeirE a guinea a day dt my Eapences 
for the time ! am ouL^ 

As ihc£%oo in quosekm fopreseftted less than one per ceitt, of the 
rent-roll invTjh'cd Kent wa& offering his very roisonahly^ 

nevmlicks^^ ihe handling of iuch business on tlicse terms offered 
the prosfwct of a ne w, interesting and wcll^pdd career to the man 
cif husinciis who was kniiwledgeablc ahout country' affairs* 

But though the prafeasions aitracied those iticmhcrs of the 
rniddJc class who had social ambitions, or v.'ho were repdJed by 
the cruder world of indusny' and cominerce the gr^i majority 
of them got their livelihoods tbiongh sonac form of economic 
acusdey, either in the actual pfoduction of the goods or id the 
handling of their dlstributitm. Since Fhe eighteenth century, 
though he w as far from negligible carlietp the nuddfeman had 
come to ptay an intrea^ingly important parr in the internal organ- 
kation of the country^ As uiw^ns grew larger, and as London 
absorbed m^‘^fe and more of the populatioa the problem of trafia- 
fcrting ftKKl md clothes to the pl^es wrherc they were most in 
demand was no easy one* In Ijon Jon, by Eli^hcth Fs fclgni the 
old cuflccpdon of buying and selling in the open market was 
^ G, Ekdd^ op. Pn W* 
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djsat,ii>e4ruig fiat. Instead^ country buyers t^enc collecting stocks 
lo seU to Ijcmdon whalcsalers and rcmlers, London middlemen 
were aE die same time chaUenging their monopoly of country 
produce by sending out their own agents to buy up commodities 
on the spot*^ Ever^'where there was a gtrat network of such 
deahnga^ all of them very profitable, mi>st of them open to men 
of little capital^ and aflFording continual opptirtiuLfulies for the re¬ 
cruitment of the middle Though London ofered the most 
spectacular field for ^such enterprises^ all die great wwn$ had the 
same needs to be supplied in a lesser ilcj>TceH This wa^ particularly 
true of the ports lAith the constant demand of ships to be victu¬ 
alled and crews to be clothed. The concentration of pi>puJ3aioi^ 
particularly in London, made the prodsion of tranisport anotlicr 
lucrative business* Dealers in cattle and sheep drove their animals 
from the graying districts and sold them to London middlemen 
or to the London butchers. Heavy wagons btought in the malt 
and flour and country produce* Fleets of barges and small ships 
thronged the ThameSp all bringing iiom the neighbouring count¬ 
ies the goods that London needed. Each of daesc acuviiics offered 
openii^ to cnterprbtng men, openings that called for only a 
modicum of resoutets for ssrail bcginniiig^ but that might lead 
to the accumulation of considerable capital invested in wagons 
and horses, in pack trains of hot^cs and mules, in barges and hoys 
EJid lighters* The transport of coal in the sturdy coliicts do'wn the 
East Coast was in iiself a business of no mean size, for, by the 
eighteenth century^, London was a coal-bucning city* 

The iniddlcimo found his openings^ too, in looking after the 
needs of the countryk growing industry, and parricuUrly in the 
organioatjon of the textiles. The small independent weaver who 
pcrsi.sced in many parts, and particularly In the Yurksinre vallcya^ 
wanusd to buy his wool In small quantities^ and depended on the 
wod brogguT to supply him. The Tudor government had frowned 
upon his activibes, declaring that he put up the price of wool and^ 
therefore, of the finis hed tdorh^ and so dimhiished the demand of 
the export marker* Middlemen of any kiml were indeed most un¬ 
popular in the sbcicenth century; they came* one writer deckredp 
^ between the laark and the me," and legislation eipressly forbade 

^ F. 1. FktKF *T}m Dcvdopmcnt c»f ebe hmkm Foftl Mute, 
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ihc buying of wool by tkaicr^ to sdl again to the weavers or the 
clothiers^ who in turn put it out to their workers. Bui economic 
pressuie forced the government 10 give way. Speck] acts, such u 
the so-called Halifax Act, Iiad to tebx the ruling for those locali¬ 
ties whcie the independent weaver was foiced to buy in smah 
quantities, and soon the wool dcaicTi buying whole clips to scU 
again, become a common figure, even while kgisbdon sdll tried 
to hamper hini and watch him at every turn. Nevertheless ^ since 
his b iisiness was both ncccssaii' a_nd prolitablc, he perns ted , and 
dealing in wf>o] was anddicf ladder by mcam^ of wliich the smab 
broggar might become the wealthy wool dealer. 

Capital and coniflcts made in this way wetc frequently turned 
to the organization of industry iiscKi and it %'ajs in this tkld that 
the tniddlc-cbiss really built up the bask of ihat economic power 
which was to tcvolutioniw: its pbcc in sodety in the mnctceiich 
Cenmry, Textiles gave the carliesf openings, and the rise i>f the 
clothier ffotti the tifteenth century is a commonplace of Engbsh 
economic history. Even by the sixteemh century some of these 
men were building up verj^ considerable fottufics. Tlicy were 
buying land* in vesting in sheep, emplojdng agenis ro put oui 
their wool and la collect their cloth, and giving work lo some 
hundreds of spinners and weavm. VC^th die pmeecds they helped 
to build chutdlies and market hjtlls, they endowed almshouses^ 
they bought estates, and often founded kmilies of sufficient 
standing to be counted arrRing the local Landowners. 

In the North the linen drapeis were doing for the new cotton 
manufactutcTs wdtal tlic dothiers Iiad earlier done for the pro- 
ductiiin of woollens I Their earliest and most ^^seniial service was 
lo art as middlemen. The raw cotton had to be imported from 
abroad so n<3nc of tlic soudJ itumufaccurers were in direct contact 
w'lth the source of supply k Consequently* middle-class merchants^ 
like the famous Chetbam femily of Manchtstcj* fbuad double 
cniploymenc toe theit capital, first bringing tltc raw cotton from 
London, and then distributing the iinlshed fustian gooda^ Such 
men were capitalists in a big way, lot they supplied not ihe 
weavers Lhtmsclves but a whole host of smaller dktrfbutots who, 
in turn, made contact with the actual w'orktfs. By the end of the 
seventeenth century iJsv merchan! capiiaJisr was using the op¬ 
portunities afft^rded him by his control of ibis credit mechanism 
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to develop a jyuitmg out :^ptcni by which the small master be- 
cimc, in fact, a paid woiket* usiialjy on a piece-time rate. Tlit 
continual demand for cotton goods* both at home and overseas^ 
during the cigbiceotb century meaiit that the mdustty con- 
stamly espanding^ dcumnding moic handa, more capital and 
Ijettcr cechnicaJ processes and devices to supply the greedy mackec. 
Here circumstances fAvouredi the newer dements among tlie 
middle diisa. Esublished merchants were etde^y concerned with 
c>vmea$ markets and therefore mainly with the finished doth, 
“rhey w^enc not primarily interested in the organbaiion of picduc- 
tjon^ and ncra- men, taking advantage of new inveniions w'ere ahle 
to amass considejrable resources. 

^riddic-cJass exploitation of production was by no means eon- 
iiiied 10 the making of textiles. Attlie same time die heavy indus- 
tcies of tion and steel became incraoingly attractive to enterprising 
men as the potential demand wa$ rdkosed by the technical changes 
wlticb freed the manufiacrutes from the old hampering dependence 
on w-ocjd, and made available the native tcsoafccit of the coal 
mines. Even before the inventions of the earlier pan of the century 
hiul made this possible, ctiosidcmbk energy was Ijeing devoceJ 
to the manufacrurc of iron gca:ida. Many metal workers were cu' 
gaged in making such articles as nails^ horseshoes, locks* chains 
and vAtious kinds of tools and implements. Though the manu¬ 
facture of nails was still a domestic industry* the irrin r-tkls front 
which they were made had to be turned out by slitting milk, 
which tecjitircd capital for their cfection and working. Areas Like 
the district around Birmingham were already being associated 
with such activitic.s and were fa$i building up a tradition of metal 
work. Round SheJTield in South Yorkshire, nnd in ihc north-east 
of the country* iilmilir special Lzaiiofi was already to be foundj and 
conccnifation amond cnoLbdds was already bebg favoured by 
the feet that the smith* like the forge worker* could use the neigh¬ 
bouring coal to produce the necessary heat for hk work. jVtter 
the combined inventions of men like iht Darbys and Henry Cort 
made it possible to use coat in the manufecturc of pig and bar 
iron* tlicse ccaftsmcn no longer needErd to depend for tiiucb of 
their supplies on the Swedish and Amcncan icon imported for 
their use. and the consequent cipontion ofiettd still greater 
opportunities to the middle class. 
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'rhc result of this acrivify was a j^rcati^r coiMrcntraucm of popu¬ 
lation tiodi in th<^ centres of lUi^trjbutkm and, where there 
dependence on coal^ in centres of manulkciiite^ and though the 
growth of towna was less rapid in the first than in the second Jmlf 
of the century it was by no means negligible. Such developments 
encouraged the multiplication of the lower middle class became 
of tile openings offered to the retail trader and TO the tniddleman 
who supplied Idm. One of ihc outward signs of this change is to 
be found in the uicrea^ing number of shop that were to be found 
in all the towns* Men were concenitatmg on the retail ttadc rather 
than on selling the prcHlucts o( their own making. Bouses were 
being converted into shop m some of the mam streets, and even 
in the poorer pits the little shopkeepr was challenging more and 
more the prcser^'cs of the hawker. From this source still another 
ingredient was being added to the already rich and diverse growih 
ol the middle class, the shopkeeper,^ 'fhe point of view of the 
pow^crfkil capitalist and the petty tetaller might bc^ and* Uidcedp 
"waSp very tliffcncnt, hut both were even more sharply diffcjefiti- 
ated from that of the mercham and the agdcultuial labourer. 

Money-milking, though f probably their main occupation, by 
fiD means exhau^red the activities of ihc middle class. Although he 
could n^JT hope to take any effective parr in national politics there 
were plenty of outlets for the man with the itch to adniinistcr and 
organLzic, As the pm ious examination of the counti) "s consutu- 
lional structure show cd, the part that the middle class wcie cajlcd 
upon lo play id Ifxa! govcTnment was fairly substontiah both in 
ihc boroughs and in the runmog of the pari>chi3l macliiner)'. In 
addition there still reEmuicil the great field of voluntary associa¬ 
tion. By the eighteenth century the gapi left in bciih the sot:ial 
and ecoiiointe life of the Country by the iixmtcd nature of govem- 
ment Were Lycoming obvious* Tlie onsw^er was to form voluniary 
assouations^ financed by subscriptions^ for cettairi definite and 
specific obfe^ives wluch were intended to improve the sociid 
conditions. These a^^sodatinns fill mainly into two categories^ 
those that ainicd at some pliilanthropic or educational good and 
those whose aims were primarily economic. In either ease the 
generaJ framework was much the same. Some entbuskst for the 

^ ^ iUuiUiLWd by tJw tifkd 
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whitevtr it might be, intercaicd a few people, like-minded 
with and a commiitce was appninicd io whidi funher 

plans were discussed and the erstent of subsoiptiom gaugedp 
Ncjrt, if parJiamcntacy authorization were required^ which was 
often the ease, steps wete taken to uitcrest the local member and 
to get a biJI conterting the necessary powers. 

It was in this way that necessary local imptovcmcfits, so charat- 
tcriKUc of the period, were securetL Where roads that linked the 
producing areas with their markets were impossibly bad the local 
gentry p who wanted a market for rheir crops and thdr beasts^ 
joined with the mercltanis and the middlemen of the nearby town 
to set up a tumpik* tmsr or to improve the fadlitScs for water 
transport adbrded by the local river. As the industrial Revolution 
began to per under way* the insutfidcncy of what had already been 
done became mote apparent, and men turned theic attention to 
the possibility of proxiding canals. Here, though the pioneer waa 
a nobleman, the new class of rising industrialists played a promi¬ 
nent parr, as art examinatian of the scheme foe the Grand Trunk 
Canal shows. In the imprnvemcfu nor only of commoiiicariorw 
between them but of the ameuities uf the gmwing towns them¬ 
selves, the same sort of s'^oluniar)' association was active. In 1775* 
for example* nearly 10,000 was easily raised for improving the 
cittnirtce from the Market Pfuce into St. Ann's Square ift Mart- 
chest tr, cvcrj'onc who subscribed being given one vote for each 
£j. This practice was generaJ* and as the need for draining and 
paving and lighting the streets become more pressing it w'as to 
volujitary os^odatiou.s, cmpiiwcred to act is Comniisajoncfs of 
Sewers by local Acts of Parliament, that the duty of providing 
tiicm wTis entrusted, liven a cursory scartnlrtg of tlic Statute Book 
for the lancr half, in particular, of foe eighteenth century will 
reveal how fpcqueritly such rights were sought, and though it is 
true that rile IfKal gentry were prominent ort such commissions 
there was $till plenty of scope for all the middle-class busmess 
talent that was avaiiabk. 

The part which they played in schemes for local improve- 
menus w'as verj' far from exhausting middlc-cks^ cnccgics^and one 
of the more intcrestiug phmomena of the period is foe spate 
of voliintarv' societies that were formed for moral or phiknthco- 
pic cads. TTioughtful men and women liad been increasingly 
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perturbed by the condition of the poor it the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Tliis perturbation was both and economic in 
its origin- Gregory King may have exaggerated when he declared 
that half the population in i 6 ^G were dependent, or* at best^ semi- 
dependent, on some help beyond wha! they could canv hut the 
mass of coiitcmporaiT pamphlets dealing with the poor and the 
need 10 organize and concroJ them shows ihaE the p<^sltion was 
^t Jeast serious enough to attract a good deal of attcntioiL 
This attention was chiefly drawn from two main sources^ 
that large, sohd and mimcrnus body of men and wnmen who 
were ^msted by religious prindplcsi and whose numbers in the 
eighiemih centuq^ are ftcc^ueniiy underestimated by tliosc who 
see only the debauchery of the age^ and ffom the economists and 
merchants. The former were sht>dced by the vicc^ the idleness, the 
lack of moral and religious tcaining that seemed to mack the poor, 
'fhe latter saw these vices not so much from the moral as fiom 
the economic aspect. ValuabJe manpower was going to u-astc* 
workers who might have been working for export and so securing 
for their country a favourable balance of trade, wtr^ inateaxi im- 
pairing their efficiency by drinks seeking to maintairi themselves 
by gambling* by pilfering, or by a complete life of criroe. G>m- 
raents such as these are cammon. "There h a genetal taint of 
slothfutncss upon cur pocjr; there is nothing more frequent than 
for an Englishman to worls UTiliJ he had got his pocket full s^rf 
money* and th<at go and be idle, and perhaps drunk, till ir h all 
goneV^ Conttmpoiadci certainly felt that the great *Law of 
Subordmatjdn* was in danger, tlwtt the poor were no longer pre¬ 
pared to fulfil their pjit which a functional view of society 
assigned to them, and that the situation was serious. 

For this view there was possibly seme justificatioo. The rapid 
economic changes and^ perhaps* to some extent also, the more 
extreme views of society put fon^ art! in the turbulent Qvil War 
and post-Gvi! War period, had raLsed a quesdotting, and often 
insubordinate* spirit. Tite contemporary inristentye on a low 
Standard of Ihe for the great mass of the labouring poor hud 
robbed the workman^ unli:^ he were a man of quite exceptional 
imbiticm and cnltrprire, of much Incenlivt to Ovef-cxcti himself 
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when emplDy'merit was easy to find and the price ftF btead Jow- 
Though the writer on and palitjiial economy and the man 
of albirg were apt to advocaic stronger nueasufes, tdigious 
opinion, both Anglicjii and ^Jon-ootlfomlJst^ saw the main dnsc 
of this prevailing vice and idleness in the general misery of the 
poor and in the lack of any provisioix fot rhdt moral training. 
In accordance w'ith these views the reformers were cliielly inter¬ 
ested in tiy^ing to improve the moral standards of the poor. It 
was not a problem the Siate with its limited administfative 
machine either could or would raeJeJe. Laws might cm occasion be 
passed with the hope of dragooning zlic poor into frugality or 
industry or virtue^ but the remediaJ measures that could alone 
hope to po>duce resuLis of this kind were beyond Its resourcca. 
If the problem were to be solved, vobomry effort would be 
needed* Here a great Jicld for middle-class activities, and, 
mocfrover, a fidd in which the women, excluded as they were 
from lool government, could share. Itis notsurpdsmg, therefore, 
tliat throughout the century numerous voluntary societies, 
directed towards $ocial arifcliorauon and ffoanced by their mem- 
l>ers, were formed. Tlie men and women who sponsored them 
were in no sense social revaJuiionarics* They accepted *he ckar 
society of their day, and worked not to overthrow' it but to 
humankc it. This irn>dcracion of iheir aims goes far to explain the 
widespread i^upport that they' received, and possibly also the lack 
of sympathy wiiii which the cighteeutb-centuty plulanthropist b 
regarded by some schtjola of thought to-day* 

One of the earliest of these societies to gain middlc^Ioss sup¬ 
port was not directed towards any particular objeer but aimed at 
dealing w ith the general moral evils of the dmcn A^fter the Gcmi* 
monwealth, licentious behaviour seems to have T>een on the in¬ 
crease, or at least it was to believed, pethaps because more men 
ami women were aware of other standorda. Archbishop Wake 
bewailed the 'iniquity in practice* which, be averreti, * abounds 
‘too much among us* chiefly in the two tstremes* the highest and 
lowest ranks of menThe Sure, in ics capaciiy as guardian of 
public motab, had passed statutes enough against swearing and 
ptofknity, gaming and drinking, but there was no machinery» 
except that of the commoQ informer, paid for his trouble wt(b 
^ Qiioet«l S- Srltn; GArm P- 
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d proportion of the tines, to [ml dicrtj tj«u operation. Htn« caiflc 
the germ die iijea that the more ropCctahJc ctcnienl in the 
populiukm (it was the Archbishop’s opinioi) that ' The tniddk 
sort ate serious and religious’) might form an associatirm to 
perform that fonetion which the common infoitoer so often 
neglected. 

The idea seems to have originatecl, like so many experiments 
in English soda] life, in local initiative. Social and moral condi¬ 
tions in the Tower f Umlets were Such as to shock tlic rrjnrc re¬ 
putable jnhabilanes, some of whom started the practice uf report¬ 
ing breaches of the law. In rfiji a regular loc^ osst^iarion was 
tocmed tor tliis purpose and diis appaccntly inspired the campaign 
tor the reformatLon of morals that marked the first tw'o decades 
of the eighteenth centurt’. The l>a5is of the nrgani^aiion was the 
local associatlun, and tlicse became tetnatkably widespread, being 
found, according to one list, in Derby. Chester, Bristol, Morpeth, 
NcwicMtlc, .‘Unwjck, York, [.eeds, Nantwich, Wigan, Warring¬ 
ton, Liverpool, Penrith, Kendal (a gteat Quaker stronghold this), 
Ntittingham, Mull, Taxnworth, Bedfordshire count>' generally, 
I^pworth, W^endover, Norrhampton, N'cwbury, Cos’cntry, 
Shrewsbury, Ejticestcr, Norwich, in Kent gcncsally but especially 
at Canterbury, Kingston, Longbridge, the Me of Wight, Ports¬ 
mouth, Lyme Regis, SLcpton MaUet. Gloucester. StaJfordshire, 
hfiddleminstcr, and, in Wales, ai Carmarthen, Bangor, in Pent- 
brokeshire and the border county of hfonmouthshite. Such a list 
illustrates how many people of the middling sort (it w-as joined 
by both ring!jeans and Dissenters in its early phases) were pre¬ 
pared to take upon themselves the responsibility for reformijig 
the manners of the community amongst which they lived, 'fhey 
had a measure of success. Between tji 5^25 they were responsible 
for some 2,1 Ro priisrcutinns. 

The unsavoury business of collecting infoimation and putting 
the law mtu opetarion could easily lend itself to abuse, and the 
rcteiftncre Were far from popular even with men like Defoe, who 
wai auffidcntly aware himself of the many evils ofhi* age. It was, 
ttiotcpver. ii n^capan u^cd mote ciiflJy against the poot ibAti the 
mflucnlial* and, as Ekfoe wrote, 

till the NfihGJty, Gentry, juifiM of and Qergy, 'will be 

diher Ut Reform thtih tjwfi tjui their owri 
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[mmoniitks <it find oui some Meihr^ ^nd Pr>weT inipatiiiUjf to 
punish cbcmsclimi when guijty^ we Humhly eravc J^vc to object 
setitng tny Poor tn ibe Stocks^ u the mmt une^uil mnd 
unjust wiy of prneceding id. the World* 

A link Ifltcf he dcckfcd. 

These ire iJJ Cobweb Laws, In which ihc smilj Fhes ate catcJiM^ add 
the gicai one break through, -, wx do ncii find the Rich Drunkattl 
carried before My Lord ^layor, nor a. Swca±ing Lewd Meruhaiii. 

There was truth in these ccinfipkints, though doubtless many mem¬ 
bers of the ScKiiety for the Refommioti of ,\[anners would liive 
l>ecn as gJfld to push their charges agaUist Ikcnrimtsiicss even tn 
high places, but it was too often iKyond theh powers. Bishop 
Gibson had campaigned in igainsi the pmctice of the 
Misc^ucndc^ so popular in the tishionabk worlds W'ith itll its 
oppertunides for imomiis intrigue^ and a middJe-cLiss campaign 
against the evil of die time could hardly liope for more success. 
Members u^'crc unpopular^ too^ is * spoil sports* and * snoopers ^ 
and were accused, ippatcnily imjusdy, of infoirtiing tor the sake 
of the fines to whkli they became entitled, Tfius, for i i.-aiicty of 
reasons, tlie number t)f prosecutions fnr which the Society was 
responsible declined markedly between ijtf aiul 175^. VvTieJi 
sol^r opinion and middle-class energies wete turned to more 
limited objeciitxs* thdr success was gfcatcf^ and most of the 
major aduevements in the matter of social reform can be tneed 
to the various volunrary societies which they instituted and 
financed. 

One of the greatest of rhese grcai philanThropk movements 
U'lfi the rnovement to provide charity schtiob for the children of 
tlie poor^^ It was argued, soundiy enough, that from the mnoianE 
little ini prove ment COEdd be cxpectctL Wliat the promoters of the 
diirity schools desired w-as tltat poor children * before they hid 
had time to become harrleited in the looseness and dcbatichcf)' of 
their parents, should be nurtured in the principks of the Chriitutn 
teligiorip as they felt that this, and this ilone, could give sieadint^ 
to the s£>dety of the day. The ability 10 read, as the Quakers had 
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stressed, was the necessary foiuicUtion for the relics ions life; in 
that way the encouragemenr and iafluence of the Scriptures might 
be most widdy spread- Ft w'as not by acddcnt fiatf the Bihlc and 
* The Whole Duty of Man* hgurecl so promiucntly in iheit tdu' 
cational syllabiasx Chanty schoob were io fir the children they 
educated for tlie perfotmtnee of ihtir duties in that station of life 
to which they liad l>ecn called, not to enable them to escape fimm 
k, Reg u Lit hours of attendance, often the proTision of a special 
uniform^ stem discipline^ a famiiiarfty w'ith good works and pix- 
cepts, wouJdp it was hoped, incnlcare in the young scholars the 
virtuw of tndualry, self-restraint and^ as befitted the gmtcfhl 
redpients of the charity, hiimility. The lease granted to the trustees 
of the Bimiinghann Blue Goat School, founded in 1714, makes tliis 
very clear. l"hc foundation is described as being tlie work of 

Several inhabitants c>f liinninghatn and other pious people, consider- 
LDg that pin^fincntst and debsuchcry were greatly owing to gross 
ignorance of live Christian re li^on, especial ly among the poorer sort; 
and rhat rmthicig was cnorc likely to support ilic praoice of Chris* 
danity ilian an ciiiy and pious training of youth, and that many ptMit 
people uerc desirous of having ihclr children taught, but wexe not 
flble to afford ihern a Christian and usdul educaiion, had, thcT^ore* 
raised a constdetablc sum of money lor erecting and setting up a 
charity scbnolp add for a sdpend fot a irtiiter find tidsttess for the 
ceaching pi’M^r children lit write and read; vnd Lnsttuciing: them In 
rhe knf>w]cdge of the Chmtmn rtUgioR, as taught in the Church of 
Hnglatid, andfuch other things a^arc sui[jblc to ihcir ctindiiuvii and 
capadiy.' 

In the early yeaT$ of the centut)' the fnovement was both 
flomtsKing and pnipukf^ Many tow^ns, whose citizens were ani- 
™tcd by similar hopes, elected cornmittccs to set up and super¬ 
vise a ItjcaJ charity schrxil, nnd suljisctibcrs were actively sought^ 
A few cfiergctic persons, often the wives or diughieris of rhe 
leading burgesses and ptofessiojial men within tlie row'ti, were 
enough to make 3 beginning, and that made, then supporters, ai 
JeasT in the fust enthusiastic days, were usually not hard to find. 
In many places aildidottiJ funds were tailed by special services f 
A preacher^ chosen for bis eIo<jucnce and popuJartty, W'onid de¬ 
liver tile sermon, the charity school children in their uniforms 

K. Dent: O^.p. 64, 
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wouJd be pimdcd« and, stimulated by tiii$ living proof of thdf 
benevolence, tlie townspeople wodd be exhorted to be generous 
Ul their contributions. Thus, up ind down the coimtn^ the moTC- 
molt got under way and schools were set up. Their work In 
spreading education amnrigst the poor was one of the great cori' 
tributions which the middle class made to the sodal progress of 
their age* 

Like die charity school s» the nifivemcnt (o i:^tablish dficient 
workhouse* owed more, in Us early stages, DO private assodadott 
than ic did to the local authorities. Earnest men were iroublol by 
the apparent idleness of many of the poor. Such idleness was a 
double curse; it led to the dcmoralltation of the uncmploycdi and 
it deprived the community of the benefit of diejr labour* Yet at 
times it had to be acktiowlcdged work might be liard to find„ be¬ 
cause the parishes, once the pressure of the Privy Council had 
been removed, had given up alJ but the most desultory* efforts to 
Gtt the poor on work, as directed by the ok! statutes. Tlic pro¬ 
vision of TA^rkhouseSp it was fhlt^ would ar once provitk an op¬ 
portunity for the industrious and deprive the laay of an excuse. 
In this work, Cary of Bristol led the way. He or^anmed with such 
success that the paiishes of the town consented to net as one in the 
matter, got a Jocal Act of Parliamenr^ so as lo liave a legal basis 
for their experiment, and startc<l a House of Industry' that soon 
became famous. His experiment was the first of luany; tow'n atVer 
town got similar jVets* amalgamated their parishes and ser up 
workhouses. So popular w-a* the movement that in 1722 a general 
Act was passed, permitting the union of parishes for this purpose, 
and empowering the aHkials to refuse relief to any w-ho w ould 
not consent to enter the workhouse and Abide by ict UlscipUnev 
In this way workhouses became an integni] part ot the P<>or I.aw, 

Y"et thev rcmiiincd in a very reaJ sense the mark ot voluntary* 
associations, formed to supplement a gap itl the 1-aw* and It* 
3dminiifitration+ ^fhe actuaJ parishes* officials were not mucii 
interested. Their mam purpo^ was lo get through their year of 
office with as little effort as possible^ and without the pressure nf 
energetic promoters v*eiy little would have been done. Tlie old 
poothou&Cf in most jmisbes^ was in no seme a workhouse; it was 
merely a dumping gtound and a scrap beai> for paupers. Jusr as it 
was vital to their inauguratiodi $0 private enthusiasm wa 3 et^ually 
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vital to theif successful rontiuuance. To run such an itstablisli* 
tnent was ro easjf task. TTterc were usually too few resources 
available to classify the inmates in any detail. It was difficult to 
find the right kind of work for thmi to do» still mote difficult to 
make the available labour pay even for the material on wTaich it 
worked, while the problem of hading the right kind of sofF 
Seemed almost insoluble. So long as the local committees were 
enthusiasuc, some appearance of success was achieved. In Tin 
.Acmart Sttteet \Virkh(HiSts^ published in tyay, when in the 
majority of places the broom was still new enough to sweep dean, 
a pidurc was presented of well-mn communities, where the in¬ 
habitants lived under strict discipline but were provided with 
reasonable t^uartets and a diet that tvas probably in excess of what 
their camiags outside would have bought. Even so early the 
pittblcin of providing suitable work was obviously formidable, 
but something at least was being done to fit the younger inmates 
for services nr trades as soon as thev were old enough to place 

Such sarisfacror)- results were short-Jived; novdn- soon wore 
off, the full difficulties of the situation became alarmingly ap¬ 
parent. the looJ comruittces of management grew slaA* and 
more and more the expedient of coining to termii with a’ con¬ 
tractor. who toot the management of the workhouse off ihcit 
^ds, was adopted. Something of the same kind had tended to 
happen in the case of the charity schools, but in that expcfimcnt 
rile dtfficuliia were f«fhaps less great, and rhe humanitnrian and 
Qiristtan yeal of the few did at least keep the flame aliglu. In the 
workhouse movement it flickered out. to flare up again In (he 
experiment for Houses of Industry in the rural Somh-east, for a 
short lime only, and once again to be cAtinguished as the voiun- 
workers ^rew dbe-ouritged. 

Workhouses and charity school* were far from exhausting the 
organixed chanty of the cightMQth century. .Another enterprise, 
akin ways to these, was the Found ling Hospital. It had 

taJren Thomas Coram sm^entcen years before be had organiicd 
suffidcnt support to make the prrtjcct ptacticahlc, but by tjia he 
was able to send two lists of signatures, one male, one female, to 
corge , preying Jot a charter. AEcr this had been secured, the 
usual committee ot management w'as set up, consisting of fifty 
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noblemen iind genUemc^p widi the Duke f if Bedford » President 
of ihc Govcmtirtr Tlie ciitcrprifc stajied in a modest for 

public apinion litas only doubtfully convinced of tbe piopricty 
of cstablislufig what they Eii$umcd, without any stadsuca] evi- 
dcticcj was likely tti be a refuge for bastards, and, therefore, merely 
a pandering to social vice- The iinnuaj tevenue for 1740 was esti¬ 
mated at £600 only^ and thisj it wiM thought^ would not allow the 
reception of more tlian sixty children a year* 

In the early days of the Foundlings this limitation was a source 
of strength rather than of weakness, for each child could be treated 
as an Individ tiol and the govemors were not swamped^ as later 
they were, with unmanageable numbers. Meanwhile, w'ith adroit 
publiciry^ the new buildings in Lamb's Conduit Fichls, then ^ust 
on the edge of the dirt and stnokc of London, were u&ed to arouse 
interest in the project* and its walls were made t-vaJlablc to 
artists to hang their pictures, a practice doubly useful in an 
ardstir, or^ pcrhups, beitcr described as a pktute-buying age, 
W'hen no public galleries existed. In consequence, ihe Fnuniilings 
became a centre of amstic inrccesis i Hogarth becarnc One of the 
governors and Handd gave conccrtai w'hkh prcjvcd imnicii$cly 
popular, to augment the funds. Meanwhile* in a decreasing death- 
wte. the Hospital gave practkal proof oi its utiJitj* and gorxi 
managementi betw'ccn 1741 and 17^6 only Just half of the children 
admitted died, opposed to the %htt£. or four per cent, tltat w^uld 
have aurvive-tl if put out by parish aflficcis into the orebn+uy 
London workhouioii or to nurse wdrb the women employed by 
the parishes for this purpose. 

This success was ultimaicly to pro\ c all but its ntin. In lyffi 
the government mnde a grant from public funds* aubsequcntly en* 
larged, on the condition that the Hospital should adimt children 
from all over the country in whatever fiuniber& applied. Hie 
scheme, generous enough in its intention* quite onw^orkable* 
Quidfcn who would have stood aE least some dianceof Gurvivmg 
in the purer air of die country were brought to i.ondtm, and 
dumped^ oficn Hiofc dead than alive after the rigours of the 
iounicyv btto the basket that hung by the Foundlmg s gate. For 
just under four yeai=i the stream of babies camcT and during this 
period the death rate rose to some scvcniy per cent. The task was 
tcolly too greatp thfmgh the governorsj amongst whom was Janas 
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&f Bxp^jfd and DfMrfed CAi/drra b a fniiie of ia- 
fomuirion z^ to thdr problems^ did their Iscst. By 1760, despiEe 
theif cfTom, the tepuiation of the Hospital -was low* and in the 
March of tJiai yea.r parliaoicnt wirhdixw its grams and released 
the govemt^f^ Uom the obligation to retieve and receive any 
children deposited with them. 

But though on a nation-wide scale the scheme was an apparent 
fkJture^ it certainly did not bring to an end the work of the men 
who were interested in tlic wclhixc of young children. Jonas 
Hanway^ appalled by the gap the dD«mg of the FoundHtig would 
ciu^e, w^ent on with dogged persistence in his cffon$ to get the 
taws touching pauper apprenticeship belter regubted, to safe¬ 
guard the health and lives of pauper children put om to nurse, and 

improve the condition of the young chimney-rweeps,* In all 
these eodeavrmrs, he setuicd a very real measure of successi, 
which illustrates how nor only the volumary assoebtjon but even 
the private individual was contributing to the modification and 
softening of the harsh social pattern enforced by the law, so 
bringing k into closer coufomiitj with the bettec opinion of the 
age. 

The Aiarinc Society was another nrjtabJc achievements This 
again provides one mort: csample of how private effort vrjis used 
to supplement the W'ork of the government. In 1756 tt had been 
founded by a group of huJsinKsmcn inspired by Otairies Ding Icy* 
a merchant of the Russia Company, who, since 17^5^ had been 
wrorldng at a plan ibf apprenticing pijrjf boys to tlie navy and the 
mctchani navy. Nowv in facing the thrift of war when die 
Royal Navy was far trom well equipped or manned^ the govern¬ 
ment was glad lit avail itself r>f prii stre help. Under tlic stimulus 
of waf^ funds were not difficult ro collect, and by 1 75 S the Society 
had received 17/^ and spent £12+811 roUr ifW+ Much 

of thb money wtw foe cite puichasc of clorhing, for at thk dam 
each seaman had still to provide liis ou-Oh ITib charity, like so 
TTtany of those of the perioil, expected verj' concrete results* and 
indeed aimed, as was usual, at killkig more than one bird with Its 
stone- In tliis case not only was the Royal Navy to be helped in 

iwet. J. a Hatcfcbis iw^. 
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time of Tmip tuid the mcrchafit nayy expanded in peace, bui ihe 
idle and riotous youth y^etc to be taken off the streets of London 
where they brawled and pilfuedp and made itscfut to their 
country. 

In all the charities so far cnnoieraEcd, whaicvec the degtcc of 
Success that they attained^ the same dfrsirc appears, to secure 
social sueadiness and to alleviate condidons, so that bboui should 
be well trained and usduily employed, instead of being los t to the 
Domniunity* They cut, therefore^ against no vested inicresti and 
consdiutcd mthcr a bulwark than a threat to the society of the 
day. The case of the slave trade was different, f kre humaniranan 
and religious principles were die main driving force that inspired 
the reformer?, Tlie slave trade at this time was not only bu|tres$cd 
by charrers, treaties, and an act of parliament^ it was the founda¬ 
tion of many very respectahlc mercliants* fonun.es, Livcq^ool and 
Bristol, the two great ports w'hich drew' the greatest prohe and 
business from the trade, had grown and proapered as a result* 
since their merchants were busily engaged in supplying the slaves 
to the Amerjcan and VX'eat Indian planters, in handling the cotton 
and tobacco and other crops tliai slave labour produced, ^d in 
estponing the finished ooiion ehtth, so much Ln demand both in 
Africa and in the American and West Indian markets. The West 
Indian planters, too, alwap one of the best organized of the 
parlkmcntiiry lobbies, vrould be hard hit by any interference with 
tlieir labour supply, and w'ciuld resist it tooth and nail. Tlie re¬ 
formers here, rhcrcforc, w'crc faced with no simple task of meeting 
with a few sneers and jeers ftom the ttippant and the unfidendly, 
they were challenging one of the greatest vested interests of the 
times, and challenging it not on a material but on a spiritual and 
moral plane. It Is litdc w^onder that GtanvilJe Sharp, Qarkson, 
Zachary Macaulay and Willtcribrce with their cnthuriasric 
follow^ers had to fight if> fiercely and so long. Without the new 
mota] values stressed by the hlcthodist and Evangelical move¬ 
ments, tlicir tesulrs u*auld have been still slower in coming, Bui 
by the second half of the cigbicenth century^ the horrors of the 
middle Passage were being regarded by many earnest and re¬ 
ligious people not as inevitable but as a crying rin shared by the 
whole nation. After the appointinent of a Piivy Council Com* 
mitcee to inquire into the conditions of the trade in hopes 
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wm ffsr a ditic high* but the oppo^id^n proved too strong. 
When, thttcfbfc, the slave iiadc (tciaU}* abollsbcd m 1S07 
this feprtsented 1 triumph of voluntary assndation and otganla- 
tiort, Ixjth ImanciaJ and pHslitical, that can be appreciated only 
when studied against the strength of vested interests it had so 
succcssfuJly challeoged. 

Even <0 brief a survey of the wide variety of the voluntary 
societies; is some indication of the breadth of interest of the 
cjghtcenth<cntuj:y tuiddling sort and of thdr sense of social 
responslbitity. Too often this ccniiiry is dismissed as one of 
drinking and debauchery, its ecdesiasricd and academiE srandatcis 
are condcnuied with uncritical contempt, and the epirhtf * mater¬ 
ialist" Liscd in no coinplimcntar)- sense, is applied to brand it, yet 
the growing strength of the Methodists and the Evangelicals and 
the record of the middle-class contTibution to the social and moral 
improvement of the age should check such hasty judgmcncs* 
Msnde\'ille, ii is true, was most scornful of the motives tha^t by 
behind the "enthusiastic passion* to Lmpeovd. To him it ^nas ani¬ 
mated by a mere desire to ape their social betters, and petliaps to 
mix with them on committees. Because the social structure of the 
eighteenth cemury reserved to the aristoctaq^ and gentry the right 
to rule and dontinate in the tmdhionai spheres of public Ufe, it 
seemed to him that *thc middling son* were ddibetaiely creating 
the voluntary scMrietics in order that they, too, might ^ve their 
own hddsofiriterrcFcriceandcoritruL Bm whatever thetrmorives* 
and Mandeviile"^ spiteful conjectures need not be taken too 
seriously,* the fart femaitu that, though individual membefs of the 
aristociacy and gentry could and did pby their pan in ihcm* the 
majority of il^e membee^ came from ie modest middle ekmenc^ 
many of them from Dissenting ciielcs. In this these societies 
provided an aJtcoiarive outlet for those talents and intcrefltft 
which many a nruddlc-class man might otherwise have ftiund 
frustrated by the political arcajigcments of his day. And when to 
these philanthropic sodetics are added all the small icrividea of 
the growing lowu^ the managtment of the new circulating 
hhrarics, the fi^undaiion of literary and philosophieaj sodeties, it 
cm be seen that the man of parts who waa fml a gentleman was 
nor contiued to 1 stultifying way of life. 

* C, Mftfukvilk ^ Of Chmri^ W Chmty SiMj firs 5}. pa/rim. 
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Thus tightccntli-ixfitarj' society^ diough aLuniLmliy gimcrcfui 
to die gciiLlcima md noblcmsiJn, Viru certainly not nigg&nily in 
the rewards that it had to offer to m titiddlc-ck^s mem- 

berSn The educatiotial faciiities open to them were adeqimte^ 
within the framework of W'hat was then considcccd lo be educa¬ 
tion- The tn^tenoJ condiliem in which they lived, the houscf 
they occupied^ the clothes they wonc^ the food they are, were, 
judged again by the scindarcU of the age, good* even by 
modem ones, very passable. Seven pounds of butter pet week for 
eight pet^ons can hardly be considered inadcf^uatc fare! Much, if 
not most* of the intcrtid maiiagemejit of the economic life of die 
country was in their Iiands^ mo&t of the professions w'cie open to 
their more academically minded members, and in some, reputa¬ 
tions could be made that would rake them out of their own class. 
Finally, even if the world of high polidcs was denied to them, in 
tool] affairs and in the numerous voluntary soded^ of the day, 
mcfi with a turn for organization, for adnumstration^ for public 
ailain, could find ample scope for their talents. In short, the 
propertied classes, whether of gtntle birth or not, though they 
made a very real, and probably decisive, caniribuiion to ibe 
wealth of the country, had no real cause to complain, as had ihe 
midille class in France, of the way in which the society of the 
count!!' was organised, oriis rewards distributed. 
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T im gmi mjiss of ihe peopJif, howc^'CTi lUd tmi l>dong ro 
tht ariitumcj', die gentry^ or the middling 5ort| but were 
manuftl wotkcr$ of otie kind or anoEhci^ the the 

petty shopkeeper and the labouring poor. To know, therdToie, 
whit satisfaajgns eighteenth-century society atlbrdcd to the 
majority of its members^ it is necessarj' lo know something of the 
conditions and way of life of this very large section of the popu¬ 
lation. Such an cMininadon -can only be veej^ incomplete and 
essentially siiperdcialj the vanations wit hin $o large a were 
almost endless, not only from the point of view of occupation 
and hahitotion, but also frum the aspect of lucadoQ. Their stan¬ 
dard of liic ranged from a crude sufficiency la the most absolute 
destitution that ended in death by exposure and sta[7t'aiion+ The 
evidence available, too, U ofieo tmsatisfaetdry; instances of hard' 
ship ami exploitation arc common enough, hot though common 
can they be considered tj^ical? Morctnxr^ it is only too easy to 
judge and condemn one age by the ciiieria of another. Bad as 
sociiil conditions seem to the consdcncc of the twentieth ceutuiy, 
the historian musr record that they appear to have been improv- 
jngt that a cenrury of philanthropic effort and increasing produc- 
doti was having a beneridaJ cflctt on the standard of life of the 
labouring poor. 

Contemporaries certainly appear convinced that the poor were 
better off in England than on the Continent, an opinjon eooflimed 
by foreign observers- Henry Mdster, in an accoiuit of hi$ travds 
in this country, declared *1 do not impose upon you when I say 
that though the English kbciLtrcr z$ better clothed, better fed* and 
better Icdged than the French^ he docs not work so hard« Vou 
will wonder at this the less, when you consider chat the wages of 
the former are higher* and his diet more stibstartual ; consequently 
that he has greater strength and activity in the performance of hb 
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tasks Rcmfjnijctmg thh similar camnicatSf a picmrc ihac 
$ccms inrolciably gfim to modern eyes mu$t be seen the 

background of its ape. The husines^ of the lustortan is to observe 
and record^ oot to condemn. 

It ts interesting to spccubire how fat the educatioruJ 
^cilitics available to the children of the labouring poor helped to 
raise their earnings and^ therefore, dieir standard of lift. Though 
Illiteracy was widespread ai the beginning of the centmy, ibe 
eifccc of ihc charity schools, promoted and supported by middle- 
class subscribers, must have been consLderabk: even by the 
middle of the ctniury the ability to read was probably more 
general than h sometimes supposed True, the education which 
charity schools provided w^s a limited one^ since their aim was 
moral insttucrion rsthcr chan the imparting of knowledge. Tn- 
struction thercfbic^ conhned to what was cooccived as b<ung 
necessary for this puq>ose. To teach the children to re-ad was the 
main aim, md for this puq:io&e the chief texts were the Bible, the 
Catechism and the Da^j 4 / At die beginning of the 

century this choice might have been considered as to some extent 
tnevitablc, ow'ing to the lack of suitable secular literature, but by 
its middle less heavy, more human ^ maretkl was avxilAble. ’Fhat 
prov^ided by tlannah Moore could surely have been considered 
by the most carping as of ejscepdonat moral tone, but fitdc or no 
attempt w^as ever made to introduce tliis more inieresting type 01 
reading matter into the curriculum tjf the charity sdloob-^ 

The education provided for the majority was limited to reading, 
though to the most promising seholacs, w^ho could read cum- 
pctenely, some aitempi was made to teach writing and even, 
occasionally, adthmctic. But to this caicnsion there was sohd 
opposition from the small tradesmen, who were beginning to ask 
bow' iJicy were going to ^ei rheir own children up in life if die 
children of tlie poorest section of society were to be educated in 
such B way that they would be competent to do the work hitherto 
performed hy their inunediaTc beticn. To meet this kind of 
criticism, and also to act as an inducement 10 parents 10 send 
their children (Jot it must not be forgonen that the system was 
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voluniary on both sides), a good JkiI pf stresi was placed on 
manual activities. l“he children were frequently employed in 
spinning ot knitimg or^ in die counties where such Jiidusa:ics 
WTtc widespread* in kcc-making or straw-^pkitingj or, indeed* in 
any simple repetitive task by which a few pence Gould be earned^ 
At the same time lessons were conned by rote. This was particu¬ 
larly true whe^c the pupils were girls, the object of such schools 
Ijcing mainly to turn out good, reliable, Gt>d-fearing servants. 
l"his pleased the parents* w^ho w^cte allowctl the scanty WTiges $o 
earned, and those mtica of the svstem who clamimred riiat 
the chlldiexi of the poor shouJd be early inured to labour. If a 
working day tltat juried ai five or six in the summer and went 
on uniil cighi ot time at night, with only Jihort breaks lor iiieak, 
or from six or icven iii the winiet until seven or eight* ccmJd 
achieve this end Jt should certainly have been most satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

It is easy to criticize the educational fadlitics that the chfljity 
schools provided. Yet* limited though they were, it was at least 
someiliing that some knowledge of reading should hav^e been 
provided for a class that would orJierwjsc have been Largely illit¬ 
erate, Intolerable as thtir regime Jeents tf> mrjdcm iifcajs it must 
not be forgotten that in any case industry or agrifuJiure* with 
their Jong hours i>f toih would have claimed them as soon, aj they 
w^cre old enough tu make any contribiiiion ti> the family income, 
it was not a choice between Icisutc and sdiool but between learn¬ 
ing ami jndtiatry. Ai the charity sdiotd, at least, labour was mixed 
with learning and some stim£kTds beyond those of the unimal to 
eat. fn slci:p* lo drink ’were suggested to them. Often they were 
clothed as welt as taught, though care was taken pot to choose 
a uniform that might pander to their vanity or give them ideas 
above their station. Even so, when miany of their contempomries 
in rags* to be neatly and w-artnly cLd lidpcd to suggest the 
self respect that w-ent with s higher standard of living. 

Much dcjxmdod, liowcvcr^ on the energy and com|ictencc of 
the managing committee. At a time when there was no source of 
trained tcadicrs or ^odaJ wrirkers on which to draw the dioice 
of staff was always difficulL Remuneration for such work was 
never high : too oficfi it was lifers failures who were attmeted by 
such pojrs. For this reason the day sclu^oU tvcrc more successful 
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than those diat supplied board and lodging, f fcrc the difficulties 
of supervising an unsuitabte sta/F often led to all kinds of abuses. 
Too often the children vrent short Ckf food and were left at the 
mercy of uncomdcntioEis teachers. But whatever their dcficiendes 
tn syllabus and iiaining, and these ■arcK many* it can hardly be 
doubted that the charity schools did make some impression on the 
iliitmcy of ihc country, tlioiigh it may be doubted whether their 
moral dfttits were as considerable as their ptomoters had hoped. 
Ccrtamly what they had to offer in Lhe way of msrmaion must 
have been considered a$ worth havings or they would have been 
without pupils in an age when children were put to work sa 
young. In some eases it is ixuc tiiat small weekly doles were 
offered to the parents to offset the wages the children might liavc 
brought in. In others they were given whatever tlie child had been 
able to cam while in sehooL The prwiiion of free clothing was 
an additiotui bribe. Bui; the most importane indiieemcnc was that 
in the tow^ns* with rheir greater openings for the child who could 
read* and perhap write, educarjon u-as seen to be of some pme¬ 
tical ^^aluc. In the country districis the charity shoots appear to 
have had mote difficult)'" in attracting and keeping their pupils» 
The provision of charity schools was far from universal be* 
cause cheii: establishment depended on there being enough inter¬ 
ested and cnthusiasiic people in the locality to get the oiovcment 
going. Where they were not a\^ailablc there often i^mc other 
provision for the children of the poor^ e\*en if it were only the 
tiny darnels school whcit^ for a few coppers a week^ children 
could acquire the elements of iieading. In country parishes poorly 
paid curates often taught in order to siippiemtint their meagre 
stipends. Some men did this out of a love of learning and of rhtir 
fcHow men. Tlie Amm/ Kigrj/rr of 1760 contains a channiog 
picture of William Walker, the ijakcland curate-in-chargt, who 
taught the local efuldiEn in the parish church* charging nothing 
for his trouble^ though grateful for rhe few peace ot the payments 
in kind that might come his w ay. While he taught he spun wool 
CO augment lus slender emolumenls; his school was a labour of 
love. In order to enable them ni read the bibic fiiany vicus paid 
some attemion to tl>c education of the children within the parish, 
particularly in rural areas where othcrw'isc they would have gone 
imtaughtK In some of the older corporate lownii there were 
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cndowrcrf &choo|jf, whasc fomdations were older than the charity 
schools^ which also raughr tlie elements of tlie ILnglieh language, 
Jift ving original Jy been to tended its a so it of prcparattiry school for 
the gramimr Bch(>ol with its concern ration on the classics. By the 
end of the seventeenth century. Commissioners of Inquiry con- 
cetning Chatities teported four Jiundred andsbet)' of these spools- 
TowartLs the end f)f the next ccniun' jrec an^vther source of 
5 1 ruction had appeared in the Sunday school. Like thjc chaciiy 
school the aim of the movement was religious. Started in Glottces- 
tcr in 17^0 its net was vciy widely flung m the growing induflUiaJ 
towns, where it catered for those childien who, having been al- 
ready absorbed into industty^ could only snatch at education on 
tlie scTi'emh day. In ihe crude industija] communities of the North, 
Sunday Schools addc<l one spark of something that was not 
mace rial, and helped to budd up some feeling of cotporate cn- 
cleavout in a wotid w-hert only too often the dcTil took the hind- 
mmt, with eleven Sunday sdioob and tw'cntj^-thtcc 

tcachcrx, instructed some eight hundred children, no incon- 
siderahk achievcLtnejir, As the houir were fixrni nine 10 njLtj with 
an interrai for dinner and divine servlet this attenidance was 
no small tribiile to the general belief that even the overworked 
children of ihc mi]h should at least be able to read* 

That cducatkm wajs desired is further emphasized by the num¬ 
ber of parents w'ho were at pains to provide some sort of simple 
education for theic children, even if they harj to pay for it, as w'ell 
as lose the child's earnings while a I schooL If one turns from 
gencnilizflticins to the biographies of poor boys who acrained 
cmincacc of some kind, not necessarily economic, it is interesting 
ro notice the educational fadlitks v/bich. (tr&i served to set their 
feet in the -way of learning. Joseph Viliite, later to gain some 
repuTattoa a.'^ a theologiaii and oricDtatbti WJts the son of a journey- 
man weaver and tcodved his early education at Gloucester 
Charity Schw!. IJlIcy Wigg, the Norfolk botanisE, was the son of 
a village sli.t>cmaker, and got his early education at the village 
schddl. With that slender equipmenr he taught himself some 
Latin, French aR{l Greek, llien, removing at the age of twenty to 
Great Yarmouth, he set up a small school and, later^ through the 
influence of men who were impresised by liis ability as a botanist^ 
he secured i clerkship in Messrs- Gurney's and Turner's bank* 
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Neither man ranks among tlic giants cjf Itis day and generation^ 
buc both acliievcd some teputstion in their own line among the 
Jeamed drdea of the time* Tlietr e^deocet which was not un¬ 
common, Ulusmte^ the feet that whatever the eighrecnth-centuiy 
iSiiled to provide for its pooxest members, it did at least 
make some limited attempt to cater for the simplest uf ihcir edu¬ 
cational needs. In Hanoverian Englaind to be poor was not to be 
totally deprived of all reasonable chmoe of being litentc. Ihb 
chance was, however^ much greater in the urban areas. Chances 
in even the^ vided considei:ahly according to the presence or 
absence of a group of people sufficiently interested in the problem 
of the poor children of the day to organisfic and subscribe for 
their cducatiom 

Much of the vice, debauchery and drinkingi which tltc charity- 
school movement had hoped to check at m source by the incuka- 
tion of the luibits of sobriety and hard work in the youngj sprang 
from the geocraJ standard of living of tiic labouring poon Hous¬ 
ings according to modem ideas^ was deplorable, botli with regard 
CO its equality and its <fuanticy* In the comutyeidc a fcar of attract¬ 
ing too many settled inhabitancs, who* should they fed on evil 
times, or should they even produce too targe a fa mil y^ would 
bcccjmc depenitent on the rales^ ted to restrictions on the building 
of cottageaf. Many of tliosc already in existence wetc too smiill 
for the families they housed- not only were diey cramped, they 
were often tlark and damp, with beaten mud floors and leaking 
roufs^ while cool-ting fecilkije.1 wete limiEcd Ec» the open fire- Byng 
described the cotEages at Alderminster as being “ mud wiihout and 
wretcliedncis withinand in many piris of the country * wlwre 
brick was expensive and local stone not avaifebJci the mnd cottage 
was a common feature. When, however* it was carefully con¬ 
structed, it was not as uncamfortablc and conlcmptiblt a building 
materbl as tnodern opinion miphr, over hastily* consider it* The 
time workers, whose habitation^ and w'ny of life St. l-ond 
crihed, might well have preferred the mud cemage lo their own 
habitatiuos. 

The whole tribe [he w rote], like moles lived undergfound.... They 

feid preferred to seoup out rhetr dwellings among heaps of dndcft 
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ind lifntf ttfuse^ whith formed so TiiOiUy littk iiionticiiie$k otj if one 
nuijf $aj? tnoic hilU^ , . , Mo^r of these hiblnuiuns have ihrce Of 
fottf rooniit almnst M of a rrjuod ahi[>e for the purpose of grafer 
lolldity. They ine lighted from the when the position dlows it, 
or roertiy from the chlmru;!?, which i% a rcjimtJ bole in the mof to let 
the smoke ouL Opcfiifig^ Jike dDi'mcr windows are ^lo made by 
the doDrs of the places to adroit a little light,^ 


But thiiugh ttiuich of the st^dAt-d Hff rura.) housing was vecy 
bad* this was nm the case ertrywhetc: not a]] eighteenth-century 
cottages were hovels* Gilbert White, thenaturahsi, suidy a$ carC' 
till and unprc|udiced an observ er of the Ve'ays and habitations of 
the huntau as of the teatheced popuktjon of ^Ibotne, ahout 17S8 
wrote; "Vi e abound with poor; many of whom arc sober and 
indi^stTiDus^ and live comfortably in good stone or brick cotiagcSi 
which ate glazedp and have chamlicrs :abovc stairs; mud buildings 
we have tianc*. And to Lbis pleasing comment he ckdded: *Tlic 
inhahitants enjoy a good share of health and longevity; and the 
parish swarms with children Attlitir Young, in his Tcurj^ 
notes simiiit instances, fecording after parsing through Carring- 
ton; *l should noi forget ti> Tcmark, thar the tillage is one of the 
neatest^ best built^ and tXM>^ lively L have ever seen, most of the 
houses and cottages utc new^ built, all ot them tiled, and many of 
brick, which with w^hitc pales andhrtlc plantations, have a most 
pleasing ciTccr^^ Such cases may not have been common but 
contemporary wills also suggest, at least for the mial eramman, 
a modest degree of comfort w'ithm. W illiam Brianr, carpenter of 
Great Ciessingion, near SwafFham, in Norfolk, had in the ‘low 
lodgeing tw*o Wds, t trunk, a chest, a little tabk, a buffet 

stooi and a skreen , wdiile lus kitLhen was provicled wifo three 
pewter dbhes, two old kettles, a skillet, four chidrsi a stofd, a 
table and two tubs, all iif them dcJCcllscd as old.* In the towns, 
particularly those of any sure, and aWvc all m J^emdon, living 
conditions were worse, "fhe ctumiry dwaicr was able to collect 
some wood for bring and might have a garden or some Strap of 
land; nut w^i his cottage huddled into some airless court, w^hile 
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the lt>ca] wdi nr fifiighh<itifmg stream frccjucatly pfovidtr! Iiini 
with ^ parser ot more abundant water supply th^ was available 
to the townsman. In the towns new btitldlAgs spread only slowly 
into the suburbs, and many of these were for the well-to-do* or^ 
at least, for middle-da$s occupation. The poor ticmaiticd pi!i?d up 
in the old congested area of the centre. This was particnJafly true 
of London.^ 

The lack of transfK>rt increased this conf;estion. It was neces¬ 
sary for people to live near their w^ork. Long hours absorbed 
much tinw: and energy, there was little enough of either left tor 
tramping to and from wtirk, Kor, as the record of crime that 
came before the coum showed, were the streets without hazard 
ortre dark had fallen. It was dciEslrable to gel home soon. Because, 
as Grosley pointed out^ the fadlides which the Thames afforded 
for the transporf of both maicrials and finished goods allowed 

the concentration of industry- along its biotk^, the heart of ijondon 
was a dirty, unpleasant place in which tn live, t ic speaks of the 
coals burnt in glass-house?* in blacksmiths' and gunsmiths^ shops* 
in dyers^ yards "which produced grear clouds of smoke that en¬ 
veloped the dry like a mantle, a cloud which" hedecbired* ‘re¬ 
coiling back upon itself, suffers the sun to break out only now 
ind then, which casual appearance prorurcs the Londoners a few 
of what they caU “glorious days'"",^ This black pall of smoke that 
hung over everythifig was one of the characteristics of London 
tltai most impressed foreign visitors. Few of them failed to c«jm- 
cncni on ir witli amazement and disapproval. It was not tmly the 
coaLbuming^ smoke-ptoducing trades of which complaint could 
be made. Into the imcovered and incncdibly filthy Fleet Ditch 
went the cfial of the catgut spiuners, of the rrSpe-drerserB* of rlie 
sausage^imakers^ a ma*ss of decomposing refuse wbteh Pope 
dcscriljed as: 


.,. Rect-Ditdi vritb diitembogulng ttremis 
RoUr rhe large tiitiiiie of dead dogs to Thania: 
The King of dykcsl than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver fiood* 
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The iniok^-Jadcji air musr also have been heavy «Tih every 
kind of foul stench. Nor was the offence confined to eyes and 
nose: lice iitfected the hoti^^ flies, bred by garbage^ contamin¬ 
ated food. It Was little w'ondcr ttpt fevers w^eie endemic in Jtmoy 
quarters of tlic 

London m [lanicukr was eonsJtlcted as a devaurer of men^ bur 
all towns of any size were ftllhy, in^mniiary places. In Manchester 
a local Act in gave Commissioners the power to appoint ami 
pay scavengers to keep the streets and public places clean, f louse- 
holders were ordered ewdee a week to sweep all the accumulatct] 
dirt and litter to the centre of rhe street, iso that it cnuld lye the 
more easily collected, but little, in fact, was done. Sanitation, too, 
remained in a very primitive state. Privies were built over W’ater- 
courses, providing a kind of clemrnmry and most pciluring 
w^tet closeEt Or emptied into public nuddenFv, or were equipptxi 
with barrels that had tfi be emptied ar intervals by the house¬ 
holder. The highesr ambitinn of the Coun Lcet seems in have 
been lo bully or persuade householders to empty them into the 
IruTll discreetly at night, so is not to impede fhe traffic. The 
correct procedure to discharge them by the steps at the waicr^s 
edge, but this ti>t> was often a counsel ofpedectian. Houstholdcrs 
preferred the easier w.iy of emptying them over Salford Bridge^ or, 
even worsci tapping them into the streets ot on to the public refuse 
heaps undercover of darkness. F.ven a? bte as 1841 one mail was 
piroeciited for noi attending ii'n his pdvy at all until the stemih 
became so offensive to his neighbours that they cDmplaincd*^ The 
sine of the water supplies in thcic condltioru can better be 
tmagined than described. Such conditimii affected all who IK*i;d 
within towns but they pressc^l most hardly upon the working 
population. iTie mefchant md the prospeinnus manufacturer 
couM live on the outskirtSp and often had gardens, or at least 
larger and Ics.^ crowded houses^^ a$ some alleviatiQrt. Shocking iis 
the condklons ot the eighteenth nenmir seem to the modern 
reader, they were contlitions that, as far as dirt and discomfort 
Were concerned had been accepted as ordinary und noimal for 
Working people as far as the memory of man wcul Nor thould it 
be forgotten that only in the eightcentb century did the medical 
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opinion of the day corac to coimect disease ind dirt, and so pro¬ 
vide rcasoas for 2a attack on both. Society was not I'itritij* to the 
great mass of the people less than it had been giving before, but 
it was srilJ giving very little. 

Overcrowding intcnsifietl these evils. Even lespcetabk house¬ 
holders of the attisao or petty tradtsman t^-pc seldom occupied, 
more than one or two rooms for themselves. The rest of the house 
was let out. Garrets tended to be occupied by the very potir, oftra 
by a domestic worker who plied Ids trade atid lived and slept wiili 
all his family in one room. Poorest of ail were those who lived 
in the ccibts. Tliese were often separate from the main body of 
the house and were approached by steps Emm the street. Often 
they too provided a place of business as welt as a home for a man 
and his family for, liaving an independent way of access, they 
were wch ulapted to the needs of the small cobbler, the petty 
giecngtoccr, the retailer of milk. They were nearly always dark 
and usually insanitary and damp, being liable in wet weather to 
flooding. In Manchester, in some parts of the town, cellars were 
described as being ’so damp as to be unlit for habitat ions and in 
one street these dank holes, let out to lodgers, ‘threaten’, it was 
reported, ‘to be come a theatre of disease’. In Birmingham, too, 
the Jong struggle of the Commissioners against people who 
would leave the flap, fiftcn the only means of air, open at njght, 
beats witness to the numerous cellar dwellings in that town. 

If it is difficult to draw an aceumte picture of housing condi¬ 
tions it is even more so to dratv any but the most general one Oif 
tlte average standard of food and clotlics. Variations u'crc very 
great both between the skiJlcsd w^orker and the lahourcr and also 
between town and countty, between North and South, East and 
West. Examples of wages alone can overwhelm in a mass of 
figures but indicate little of the standiird of living chat they could 
secure. Prices varied considerably in diflerent parts of the country. 
For inanv, their standard of living depended on the existence of 
conimnns, tin scraps of gardens, on pettpiisites rather than on a 
bare money wage. Many trades, too, were scaswnil, so that to 
know the daily ot weekly wage is Iftcle help in easting the yearly 
budget. Doth the unskilled labourer in the towns and the agricul¬ 
tural labourer in the country lived chiefly on bread, cheese, in^! 
beer, with meat, perhaps, once a week. Sir William Petty writLog 
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earlier had described the diet of the artisan coo^isting chkfTv 
of bread and cheese, neck beef and ‘Inwardsi* twice a week, stale 
fish^old pease without butierJ In London in pardodar the Jack of 
cookioR tadlitics in one-room Inxij^ings led tii muih depcnrki3« 
on criok shops and on the vendors of doubtful pies. Bread was the 
staple diet and the price of com ihe dedsh-e factor in rhe standard 
of iivinjj- In [j^ndon before 175 j the Jabonref was spending abonr 
a quarter of his wages on bread, but as the trend of wages was 
slight!upwards berw^een that date and the middle of the cctiiuf)^ 
tljc proportion decreased.' After 17^0 the pfjsition worsened. 
Wages hardly rose ai all before 1790 bur prices rose stcadiJe. As a 
resuk as much as one-third of rhe w^cckJj^ w^age had to be spent 
on bread and oihcc expenditure had to he cut. 

In other parts of the countr} the proportion varied, for the enn- 
nexiou Ixtwecn w^age^ and rhe price nf w'heat is nnt as close as it 
is some rimes assumed,. For the labourer in the mc(ropt>litan area 
the position was particuJarly riilficylt^ for he had to nicer London 
prices, not only tor hre^d but for oilier commodities that were 
subject to more Itxal variations in price than wheat, but he did 
uoi receive a mil J.ondou Rural Kent, Surrey and Middle¬ 

sex were never quiic free of this mctropoliran inllucnce, and here 
I he proportion of WTiges that had to be spent on fotd varictl. 
From T700 to tyjo it wtts about tony per cent., bctw'oed 17-^0 and 
17^0 only thirty per cent., but after that date it rose ft^airi to 
Something just over fhriT'' per cenr.. In that area, ilirreforc, during 
the ccntmyv w^ages, in terms fjf wheat j^riccs, only put held ihcir 
own> In the Vt cst during die cightceiitli century thcfc was no im- 
proNcment in the nottaal standard *jt iL'ing, Inticcd there wtis 
possibly some retrogressinnd Though the farming community 
was prosperous enough little of this was imssed on to the bbuurer. 
/Ill that he was allowed was a bant minimuJii and, with the rise of 
prices at the end of ihe centtny% even this w-ns threarened.* 

LiddcntaJ comnicnrs, culled from Gilberc White's letters, 
would seem to indicafc that, at ji;!ast in his part of the country, 1 
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corHidcr:iljk Jinpcovcnicnt in tlie dierar)' of the rural poof bid 
mlrm place by 177ft- Speaking of the disappeafance of kprosy be 
sogge^tetl otic cause of die ' distempet tnight be* no doubc> 
the quantity of wccichcd ft'e$h and salt fob cans timed by the 
cammotuilEy at all sca^on^ as well m Lent: which oui poot would 
hardly be persuaded to toucli\ A significant comment thisT He 
then went on to obset^'e dial *Tlic pknty of gtxKl wlie^ten bread 
that h now found among all ranks of peo[?le in die souths instead 
of that mwcrable sort which used in the old days to be tnade oi 
barley or lieans^ may comribute not a little to die swcetcJiing of 
their blood and correcting rheir jukes, for the inhabitants 
mountainoiis disttirts to this day ate sull IbbJc to the itch and 
other cutaneous disorders* from a wTctchedncss and poverty of 
d^ct^ Stressing the new vogue hir eating green vegetables he 
added. 

Every decent bbuurcr dsn has bis garden^ whicli is lialf his support* 
as well ^ hii delight; anti comcHUi farmers proviiie plenty of iKans, 
peas, aiul grrariis, for their hinds to eat with theii bacon; and those 
few who do not arc tlespiicd for their sordid parsiinony. joid looked 
upon as regardless of the welfare erf thdr depeudefits* Potatoes have 
prevailed in these districts hj metna ot prcituums '?\'ithiA these 
swemy years only, and ftce ntiich esteemed here jvjw by ihe poor, 
who would scare huYc venmared 10 tiaic them in the last tdgn.^ 

This was, perhaps, n forrunate cx>mef of England^ hut the 
position of the labourer in the North wa^ ftb-o far ftrim desperate- 
Merc, mduijtiy:, though the Hast Hiding and much of Ljiicashite 
remained predommantiy futaf did alfcct the bbe^ut market by 
offering alternative employment. Therclofe, though the trend of 
prices was slightly downwrard troni 1710 to 1715^ *md then slightly 
upward, real wages were increasing. Erojn 1700 to 17^^ itjorc 
than half the labourer's wage w'as spent on breach a rnueb greater 
proportion tlian the London bbi^urcr needed to lay out in the 
CoiTCSpotltling period- By 171c—|o it was a hare half and by 1790, 
despite a slight rbe in the price of oats^ it had dropped to a little 
more than a third. There were bad ycaei, of miirse. such 17^=9* 
17x1, 1740 and when die hari'cat faded. At such times 

almost the entire ivage must have been spent on bread. But these 
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A»crc periods of csceptioiud hardship; on the svetage the standard 
oHiving was rising steadily in the North* In ntany ways, too, (he 
Nonheiu diet was more varied than that which prevailed furtlier 
South. A good deal of oats was consumed, though wheaten bread 
was becoming mote common by the end of the ceutur)-, hut 
breai:l was supplcnumted by potatoes and ntotc meat, usually 
boiled, than in the Srjijth. Also tnore families seem to hare been 
able to keep a pig and there were more ronrunon rights so that 
milk was not such a pmhicjn as it rapidly became in those parts 
ol the country where the growth of bigC'Seale farming cortecn- 
iraied milk supplies in the hands of middlemen. These men vt'ere 
mneerned with supplying the big towns and had no interest in 
meeting small Ittcal needs. 

If the diet of the labourer ol tlie Nottli contained more healthful 
Taricty, it included less of the so-called luxuries Of the age. In the 
eighteenth centuty tea and Sugar were being consumed in increas¬ 
ing quantities by working people, Charles Decring, commenting 
OA cQntcDapuTajy cuAioin^ in Kouinghum^ wrote ^ 

The PeopEc here are nor without thrit Tta, CoiTee and Oioctiiate, 
especially the first, the Use nf which is spread to thil Dtgrce^ ihat 
not ofdjf the GtiHtT)^ and Wcalihy TnadjCfs drmk U coAStantlVt but 
jarac»#i every Seamer, Siiccrr and W inJer, will have lier Tea and will 
enjuy herself over it in a Morning, not forgctiing their snuiT, a pinch 
or two of wjiich they never fail of regaling ihcii Nostrils with l>e* 
tweeft every dish; and even a Conunon Washerwomaft thicks she 
bos cot had a proper BicakCtsi wiihooi Tea and hot buttered white 
.,. being the uthec Day ai a Grocer*, I could not iWbestr look- 
ing earnestly and vt ith some Degree of Indlgnatlcjn at a ragged and 
greasy (^ature, who oiinc into the Shop witJi two Children j'oilow- 
ing her in as dismal a Plight as the Mother, asking fur a Pennyworth 
of Tea and a Half pen eywotth of Sugar, which when she w'as served 
with, she told tlie Shop-keeper: Mr. N, I do not know how it tit 
txiili me, hut 1 can aisute you I Vh-oali] not desire to live, if I was to 
Ije dehatred from drinking every Day a liiiic Tea A 


Such mdulgencc was frowned upon. ‘It may be said', ciplotlcd 
If oung, that wheuten bread, that beef, that mutton, that tea, that 
butter, arc dear, hut do not in the heat of an argument, 
lumbk them and the mmjafkt»/life together* * On one occasion 
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Young commiLted himwlf to what he thought ™ a mitablcelict 
for a Iflbctmog man. On the first day he was to eai two ponnik 
of bread made of a mbeure of wheat, rye and potato^ two ounces 
of cheese and two pints of beer, Ncst day he was to have three 
messes of soup made of lean beef, peas, mtalf potatoes, graund 
rice, oniorkKi celery and salt and water. A rice pudding made with 
a half a pound of rice, a httlc sugar and two quarti; of skim milk 
was the fate for the third day. On the fourth he was peemirted a 
quarter of a pound of fat beef and one and a quarter pounds of 
potatoes baked together^ and jiome beer. Rice pudding reappeared 
on the fifth day and breadp cheese and beer on the sisih, while ofi 
Sunday he was again allowed to fcsist on fat becf| potatoes^ beer 
and cheese.* 

Few' Isboutcfs* wages vrould, in practice, buy so much. In 
most pam of the country, as prices began to rise, the ordinary 
Uboucef could depend on his w-ages to procure no more than the 
barest living, bread, cheese and weak tea being his staple dict^ as 
die pathetic budgets that Eden and Ekvics* collected testiA'- The 
unskilled town labourer and the agricultural hbomcr were hard 
pul to it, thETcfore, to mainain even the necessary minimum. In 
one typical budget quoted by Uavje^ a family of seven^ apart from 
hread, bought pet week one ounce of tea, three-cjuaitcrs of a 
[x^und of sugar, half a pound of butter or latd and a pound of 
bacon. No meat was purchased and no milk., Yet even on this diet, 
by die end of the year the esccss of expenditure over inaime was 
£3 i6lJ, orfs, a gap prcsuirsahly filled by the parish, tn practioe, untiJ 
the end of the century, w^hicb was the period illustratcrd by these 
collected budgets, the position may not have been quire as grim 
as these figures suggest^^ Inventories of lalxiutcrs possessions in 
the W'ay of houseliold goods suggest a modest degree of comfbtt. 
So much depended on other circumstances dot it is atiuost im¬ 
possible to generalize beyond saying that the wages of the w^oiker 
in industry Were distinctly higher ihau those of the rural worker 
and ihat the wage$ of the Tillage lalxjurer were at thdr lowcjst iri 
those districts where the new industriahsm did not offitr any 
alternative. 

» S« F. Eckn: TAf SiaffO/tU F»r( h^itK aiwl D. D^vwti 
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On the oEhcr hand* the tciuti iabourtr had much less chiutcc of 
supplmtcndng his wages fmra orher souiro. If conimon rights 
rcirmined and the wife could keqi her pig, sonic hens and geese^ 
perhaps a cow, and if ihcrc were a scrap of garden where potatoes 
could be grown, tlicn [he nirai farmi could comrmad an adefjuate 
diet. Tile presence of hydodustry^ also, wjlH the means Lhat it 
aiforded ro ihc wife and the youiigct childten of supplementing 
the family income without competing with her husband as a form 
oi cheap imstilled lahoiij- on the farms, was of the greatest im¬ 
portance. But where these things were lacking, and the whole 
tendency of the eighteenth century was uy remove them, then 
the material satis mciions that eighiccnrh-century society a^rdeti 
to the agcicuhunil labourer were, indeed, smidJi it must* however, 
always be remcmbcTed that in those areas where the small family 
farm piedominatcd the numbers of ihe fuU-tjme wage-earnittg 
labourers cannot have been large and that to assess tlw position 
of the rural poor on the assumption that they were largely 
wage-carnets in agdculturc can be misleading. 

For the stilled worker the position was eaititr, for a rather 
more ample wage afforded a margin that could be spent on moie 
varied diet, just hew much they had to spend is difficult to calcu¬ 
late, for here again their camings depended on piece ratc^ and 
often, as in tlie case of the miners, on seasonal trades. Even so, 
there was a marked gap betw^een w'hat they could carti and what 
the labourer could cam. Where, in 1770* the rural labourer was 
earning to tr. in winter and 7/, to 9/* in summer with a few 
well-paid W'tcks of exhausting toil ai harvest that might bring in 
as much as lar. a week, the avemge craftsman was ^me shillings 
a week better off, according to liis trade- The Manchester cotton 
Weaver got Hj"*, the Witney blanket wcayer i and the w'ool- 
combeu' TJX* In heavy iiidisstn^ tile furnace keepers at Horechfly 
got izx.^ the Sheffield cutlets dd. and the Newcastle miners 
some t jx+ By the end of the century the gap was even wider- True 
the agricultural Libouter, working by the day, could make from 
7A to Sx. in winter and Sr. to ioj. in summer^ but men in the 
cotton mdls were taking home and the metal workers from 
1 jx» to a pound. Less of the wage, therefore* had to go on breads 
For the London craftsman the proportion at the beginning of the 
century seems to lave been about one-fifth, and this by 17^0 Iiad 
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sunt to Qfic-Bisch, though foi a man living Jn ilm mitropolitan 
arcjys wlio did not London a full qu&itef would 

still hayc to be ncccsMry.i Witli die citra money it wiis possible 
to buy more of the new luxuries»tea aJid sug^r^ but it k [irobible 
chat most of it went on additional meat and on ddnlc. The mtnera 
in parriculur were considetabk meat caters^ partly Isecauac of the 
hcavw nature of theit work, but, perhaps, even more because 
tlicy, unliltc die greater part of the labouring pcjor, were not 
aiRicted by ihc seweity and dearness of fucL The miner, unlike the 
agrivulturil laboured, could hope to come home to a blaamg fire 
ail a hot meal. 

Many wagc-carncni fatuid buying clothes a real problem be- 
cjuKe only a very small proportion of die weekly earnings could 
be set aside for diii purpose. Ilic small commoner might be able 
to supplcinejit with che wool £fom hJs own slieep and most 
country w^’ornen could knit and spini but whete, in the case of die 
town worker, evemhing had to be bought the position was diffi¬ 
cult WUliam Hutton's autobiography sheds a somew hat pathetic 
light on what thk could maan to the young. By his indentures he 
was bound to lus unclcp a stocking weaver. He had covenanietl 
to cam u- ^ week, w-hich went to his master. Any earnings 
beyond that were his own* but he had to clothe himself out of 
them. It not easy. Latcf in life he wrote of his experiences in 
tyjfj. 

Clothes catnc as duggishly as fbcxL I was irriiufig aE ilm age wlien 
ilw iwu vexta begid to triok M each vuher, consequently wish to 
please ; ar^d a ptiwerfui mode to- win b diat of dress. This is a piS- 
port to the lican, a key to tinlock the passioQs and guide them in 
Dur favijur. My resources were cut olf: my suu was eclipsed. Youih 
U the time to dress; ibe time in which ii is iu>i only excusable hui 
laudable. 1 envied cvciy new coat; E had the wish to earn but not 
the powcf^ 

It look him two years, for all his desiring, bur in 1741 he uras able 
to write^ 

What the mind b bent upon obtaining, the hand seldom faib in ac¬ 
complishing. 1 dciesrcd the framc,^ as totally untfuited m my urmpci; 
thetefoje I piciduKd 00 mote peofit than necosity demamkcL 
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1 mule ahift, liowrFtf f, with & Jkilc over worJ« ind ft link crcdii, to 
raiic a genteel suit of dothes, fuUy uJci^UAte io the ipbcie m vhich 
t moved. Tlic gida eyed me Ti^idisonic lucntiop: my I eyed zit)^sdf 
as much as my of them J 

Bor, alas, tragedy followed. Hi? suk was stolen and it took hiin 
five jeata before m. modest splendour could be renewed. 

An amusing instance of the important pan clothes played in 
I he bu dget of an artisan cGm£:^^ trafn the Ox/ierrf of 

a 6 Dcccnibcr 1761. Two Ifborpack held up a travellet as he was 
rtlurfling from Abingdon m^ket and demanded hjs money. 

To which he Emswered [says the account] that he hid but Kinc- 
perrec, and if they took tint £rcm him, he bcUn^cd he should be 
moie Highly honoured tHan any of bis Brethren hid been before^ 
foi h would be the first Journeyman Hatter that was ever robbed in 
the ^'orld* On tkk one of them said^ ^Damn him, lei*^i take tus 
Coat\ hut he begged they would not do that, since it would distreis 
him much more than the tnsi of his Money; and after some Utde 
Hesitation they dismiss ed him, with Orden not to take any Notice 
of whar had happcne<L 

He w-as lucky to fctain hie coat; in London durfts of cIotHes were 
common. On the jrd of January thieves broke into the rfjom of 
one Ann Thornhill w^hile she wus upstairs gossiping with her 
laudlatly and took * a Black and White Crape Gowti, a Porple and 
VC bite Lustting Gowrtj a Cloth-coloured Caniblct Gown, a Grey 
Canihlet CJoak^ a Red Rug Goar, a Brown Ctoih Waistcoat and a 
Banyan or several Colours*^ for which rhe tJiicfp heinp later con^ 
viettd, stiffcred deaths 

The countryman^s clothes w^tre coarse bur warm, being chiefly 
mode ui homespun and locally wovim cloth or linen that was 
heavy and durable. Hb brccchcjs were frccjuenrly leather^ again 
lo^liy tanned^ and clog^ were comrmnly worn instead of 5hf>cs. 
His wife wore a shorr^sleevEfl gown and petticoar of flanneL New- 
cloibcs were Seldom bough l Unless they' could be made aE home, 
charity, the parish or die second-hand dealer were die usual 
source of supply. In t he bigger towns and panicularly in London 
the poor depended very much im ihc activities of the second¬ 
hand ciothes dealer. Tliesc men drew their stock from thievea or 
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from tbc Servants of good fiitmJies, out" of whos^ pei?qiiisjtc^ was 
chc dght to ihcit masters* or mistresses^ cast-off clothes. Vi'hcie 
the employer was a person of fashion the right was a Yaluahle one 
and was the source of cheap tincry few many Ixuncloncnj. It had 
also other $od4l fcpcrctissjons, of ^vhicK contempor^cs wen? 
ooi ufiaware^ 'm that it tended to iroiiH:jut class dLstlnctions in the 
towns so far as these were stressed by differences in apparel. The 
comphint was made, as Dcf« himsetf made ii, that the maid, who 
used to be hui as good as her mistress in the dark wjis not now 
her inferior in the daylight, and it was often felt that this trade 
in second-hand clothes w^as but another way of spreading limiry 
among the poor. Rut such couipbints had little validity outside 
London Of ou^ide cfie range of those families whose sons or 
daughters were employed tn fushionabJe households. 

hi Binrungham the artisan turned to sdf-hdp and co-operation 
for a solution, lltus breeches dubs were common, in which every 
member balloted for t pair worth a guinea, and when all were 
supplied the club was dissolved, Sunictlmes the inkiaiive behind 
the organizing of one of these dubs came from a tailor, "If a 
tajbr be short of employment*, wrote Hutt^.m, *hc has only lo 
constilt a landlord over a bottle, who* by their joint powxrs* can 
give birth to a deaths dub; where every rnenibcr U supplied with 
a suit TO his taste, of a stipulsred price. Tlicse^ he adds, ^are 
chicHy composed of batchlors who wish to shine in the eyes of the 
fair'.' In Birminghain, such ciubss were noteonJined to providing 
clothing for iheir members. The poorest paid into lent clubs 
where * from the weekly sums depositetl by the meinberSp a sop 
15 tcgiilarly acr\"cd tip iw'ice a year to prevent the g couplings of a 
lantiiard\ while die more prosperous or provident paid into 
building cluJjs and balloted For fhe houses in turn as they were 
built, or into capital dtibs where, when had been accumu¬ 
lated through subscriprions, the lucky drawer was able with the 
sirm thus acquired to set up for hirmclf 

Another factor which. It is often pointed out^ did hdp to raise 
the standard of the clothing and gene ml cleanliness of the w orldly 
poor was the inctcasing production of cotton goods during the 
century^ an inctease that became still more marked after the 
mechani^tion of cotton spinning that both removed a bottleneck 

^ Hultnn' ^Hll IhiUi^ pL. 1^1. 
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and cheapened the yum. Bc±oit, citrtpt in those artds where the 
country folk spun md wove their own linen, woollen doth had 
been tlidr common wear, the Jinsty petticoat and the flaond 
gown. \X i^cu these were woin, unlike tlic lightet coctons, w'hoise 
filth W4» at once more appaietit and moie easily rcim>ved,^ it waia 
not ciivtOTiTary to IndiiJgc in Iretjucnt vvasKings, and the majority 
of the garments of the Libfmrmg pcK>r must have been stale with 
odours and stiff with dirt before they hnaHy rotted to pieces and 
were thrown away.* Yet, wliatevcr the diffioUdes were, foreign 
visitors seem to have been impressed by the standiird of cbthmg 
that many, if not most, of the labouring poor itchicved. Thu^ 
Groslcy commented uji the fact thai tine drivers nf the wagons 
vvhoin he saw on the roatl were Mressed in good doth^ a warm 
co 4 t upon Ids back, and good boots upon his legs\ whiJe 
Kalm was jmu&cd by the number of pcmcpjies he saw. Wcadtig 
them he fbuiul be a. universal custom in those parts which lie 
visited, ^ that, he declared^ * It did not atdkc one as being at aU 
wumferfiji lo sec farm servancs, clodhoppers, day laboiueiSp 
faitnerSp in a word all labourEUg folk gu rlirongh their u^ual 
everyday duties all with Perurjucs on the bead-.* It wa$ ait cstrava- 
gant custom, since, he adds^ '"They were dear enough. For one 
gainea it was passable and did not look very handsome/* 

Buf iliough had housing and overcrowding meant little com- 
fon in the home and cluthcf were a drain on most working 
people's fcs<mrcc3. society, in rciurn for ihtir labour, did provide 
some sort of roof over tticir heads, clothes that were some pro¬ 
tection agaiait die wc^ihcr and* c^cepi in times of dearth, enough 
food to prevent hunger, even though their diet was deficient in 
vitamins and mrjnntonoui in the extreme. No society that was 
known to lingiiihmcn provided more than this: mt^t gave to 
their workers considerably less. That the dghcmith^entun' 
social conadcncc was so link disturbed by the low standard of 
living of much of the popuktion was due, at lease in part, to the 
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mcrcsmtUist beliefs of the droc. These definitely and clearly called 
for low wages. 

Econramic policy was consinieted t<i senre nadonaJ nor indj- 
vidnal ends. It was qidce possible fijf It to envisage a lituatiDa in 
which the mass of the people wquM be both ilMiousal and ill-fed, 
and yet, because the oeport trade was thriving, the narionBl wcilrh 
could be coitSidcted as increasing. Whu was impoTtant wa^ thstt 
wc should have suflicicnE man-power avidlablc to pniduco not 
only as much as possible of wha: we needed as consumcfs, but 
also to work up for export commodities who^ value hsid been 
ificreased by the labour expended on them. It was argued that if 
the raw matciiai were ptoduced here and English kboujr em¬ 
ployed in working it up then the ditlerence between the cost of die 
material and the price the foreigner paiil for the finished protiuct 
WHS clear gain. Such % theory* which placed so mtidi stress on the 
export trade* called for a large popubrion tiiat would be content 
to work for low vtTiges. Thu$ Petyt w^te in 1689, ^Pkaty of 
people must also cause cheapness in wages, which will cause 
cheapness of manufactures; in a scarcity of people ’wages must be 
dearer* which must cause dcam^^s of momifacturc., , . llic popu- 
lacy I intend and which can only be sersdccable to manufacture, 
are those exuberant numbers which emmot find cinploynvem in 
husbandry or otherftdsc but In trade/^ In this spirit suggestions 
were made for augmenting the labour force by cncountgLog 
immigrarion or making the procesii of ciatumlization easier, with 
the avowed purpose of incmsing competition and so forcing 
people to labour^ 

Not everyone accepted such statements uncdticalty. On one 
occasion Adam Smith observed that 

Our Merchants frcqucniiy cnEnplsdn ai the high wages of British 
labour as the cause of their nixnukcturcii being undersold In foreign 
inarkcis, but they arc silent about ihc high profits of stock. Ihey 
complain of rhe cstravaganr gains of other people, hue they say 
noiiring of their own. The lugh profiax of British ^itock, howeipcrp 
may conttibuic towards the mbing of price of Brftkh rmuiufactures 
in many aaes ai mucli uid In same perhaps mote, than the high 
WBgcs ^ Britbh Labour,* 

* QucirciS E. Fuineifi, Djp. p ^ 1- 
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Nor prolific and much quoted ^'tiiera like Arthur Young 
consistent in the vins-s they «piwjed on this ropic. Thus, if in a 
moment of tutaspeiarion he could ^'rite. 'Everroiic hut an idiot 
knows that the lower class must be kept poor or they will never 
be uidusttioiis;'^ speaking of the cflwts of high wages he could 
aUo write, * In a word, idle people arc mns'crtcd by degrees 
into industrious hands; youths aic bitjughi forward to work, 
e\*eft boys perform their share, and women at the prospect of 
great svages clap their hands with cheerfulness and fly to the 
sickle, ‘fhus a new race of the industrious is by deereea 
created.** 

Generaliy, however, it was argued that higher wage* would 
lead tO' a falJlng off of ind u.stry, and that high prices for the ncces* 
saries of life W’ere no bad thing since they forced the poor to 
labour steadily if they wntild not want. Jn evidence of this view¬ 
point it was widely averred that workmen were tnorc regular and 
steadier in their conduct when the price of food was high. Petty’s 
eottutient no the Tnartet was widely shared. ‘It is observed*, he 
wrote, by Oothiers and others, who employ great numbers of 
po(.w pcfjple,, that when Com is cstrecicly plentiful, that the 
Ijibour of the poor is propoEtionatcIy dear: And Scarce to be had 
at all so licentious are they who labour uulv to cat, or rather to 
drink. '* 

Tlie need of a large labour force willing to accept low wages 
and long liours was also one of the teasnns advanced for dentdog 
education to the poor. It was not only .Mandeville who asked wher 
w'as going to perform the drudgery of sodety if everyone were 
well educated. Typical of much that wtis written and 'said along 
these lines is the explosive outburst of a die-hard contrihutot to 
the Ctit/UKan*f in [Sor,who wrote, 


The young sdioliti, insfad {*f gonfining their reading {as their 
patrons and patroneisei intended) to ibc (cligipuj works, eagedy 
learn tlw obscene songs hawked hy ballad sitigers; and if they go out 
toKfvjte, become subscrJIjcrs tothc ahomimhlecirculaiing libradet 
that arc now oublishcd in every peny town, from whence they 
obtain books that cormpi both their mcuala and political piindplcs. 

J A. Young- Vot, IV, p, 5^1. 
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or U'TJtiug thzY mikc littJc cthct uJ4e thin to carty on gossiping and 
anioEOiis cocfcspoodeocci; - h - S^Jiolars aic ibovc I'cceivixi^ in* 
fiirLicxicin. and ii^iorn bindEing ploughs and scrubbing 

brushes Of 

Dr, lohnson* on rhe other hand i ’u hen consulted by Mr, tjangdon. 
who was corttempbemt^ semng up i school on his estate, and who 
liad received the usual pessimistic pEophecics oo the tliemc of 
education pfomoting idleness^ replied with robust common sensc^ 

Mo, Str, ^liUc Icuniirig to read and write is a disdnetion the few 
who have that distinctiDn may be the lew mdined to workj but 
where cver^'body iearns to- read and write, it is nts longer ft distkictiDn. 
A rrijin who has » laced waistcoat U foo fme a man to work; but if 
everybody liad laced waigtcoais^ we should ha^ e people working in 
Uccd wotatcoaM, There are no people whatever mote indumiDus, 
none work tncirc, fhaii our inanufactuicts, yet they have all learned 
to npstd and write.® 

'fltc propensity of the labc^uring poor to work irrcgidar bours^ 
putting in Violent bouts of work and balancing them by days of 
idleness^ w'hcfi fundi |>crmittcd, was also in general deplored by 
tlse econotniits of the d^y\ To them tbeter was something iro- 
mpial in such lichaviouf^ U Vi'a$ argued tliai the wealth of the 
nation was jncrcasod by the amount chat labour^ employed on the 
mw materials^ added lo tlieir valuc^ It Allowed that the sum of 
the daily wages lust through this self-regardiJig, irresponsible 
idleness or cxc€$^\vc holidays was the sum by which the national 
wealth aaight have been Increased, and was not- tf the maximum 
national wealth was to be acmined tlitn the labour nf the people 
mast be fully utilbed* and this^ most wricers recognised, was only 
pjssjhk when money was circulating freely and trade was brisk, 
Even thesugb the cruder idea that mofiey ihfcif uas wealth was 
disappearing, it generally felt that a favourable balance of 
ciadc was necessary to bring money into the country and so make 
full employment possible. The cmding balance, however^ could 
only be tavourable so long as cKp<jns were incrcositig, and this 
aguio, it was thought^ only possible wdien wages w^etc low 
and out goods cheap in foreign nxarkeis- Thus the full cxploica- 
tion of the national resouroei depended on the steady Iabour$ of 
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the poor, and idiftiess meant the shirking of a tnocal obUgaElon 
on the pan of the workniim. 

hxccssivcly iMg haucs, thcrtforCp ci:iu!d be defended as easily 
as low wagesj and few writers, who had not tlifcmsch*ra esperi- 
cnccd the fatigue they iuxasioned, realised how greatly they 
tontributed lo the so-oHed slothfulness of the labouting poor* 
i-rands Pbee, in hit flutobiography, recidls the days when* after 
A botit of unemployment, he and his wife were forced to work 
sixteen m eiyhteen hours a day, barely stopping to snatch the 
minimum atnouni of food and sleep, until they could get out of 
debt and redeem their paw^ned possessions. Even when 
emergency was passed it was t!ieir praetjoe to work so unfe^ 
mittingly that tiicy hardly had time to stop for meals. Only at the 
weekend did they tebx. On Saturebys they tried lo imish by 
three o'clock, then, putting on tlidf ^t clothed, diey went for 
a stroll and on their return had their fiisr hot supper of the week, 
usually a beef steak nr 4 muticm chtip. For mo^ people the day's 
woik began at sis and^wi th no more than a hour or so allow'cd for 
dinner* went on untit eight or nine ar night. This represeoted the 
normal working d^y tif the apprentice and journejTOaib stnd for 
the domestic worker piece rates were calculated' on a similar 
basis. 

The low standard of life endured by many of the labouring poor 
canntiC, however, be explained solely in term$ of low wages and 
long hours. There were othcf im|x)rtant factoid which created a 
feeling of insecurity and uncertainry in lltc average Worker's Ufe, 
Some of these were economic, others were sccial and legal, hut 
the dilTeiicnt strands are so rightly intertwined riiot ic is not always 
easy to disent 4 Ligk them. Steady jobs were few and the inegu- 
bf jty of work wai apt 10 pt^^uce an < eat, drink and be merry for 
to-morrow We die" attiiude. This irtrgvtbriiy was very pro- 
nou^ed m nimy trades where the daily or w^cekly sccisied 
iclativciy high* and cx[daim much CFf die misery that the observer^ 
umwarc ot this fact* would not ejspecr 10 lind. "ITic weather wai 
often ttsponsihlc for seasonal cii^plovmciit. This w'as rertauijy 
the case ftir certain types nf farni and for building. It in- 
Huencctlt too, the miner, partly because the domestic part of hii 
dcimnd uras seasonal, but mainly because of the effect of bad 
weather on an indi&rcm transport syitem, Ttic coal from the 
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and oiiicjr inland pits had to be carried hy pack-horses 
and when winier rain or snow made roads impassable the minen 
were ^tood f>ff. In Northumberland and Dur^miti it was not a 
question of roads bur of scnmi7 seas. Whm the qntlicrs weft port- 
bound, stocks piled up at the pit-bead and the miners went oti 
shoit dme. Not all irregularity of etnploymcm: was caused by the 
weatlicr; in many of the luxury trades changes in feshion or an 
unexpected G^uct moursiing could spell disaster. War and peace 
were equally unsettling, cumng off liic demand for same articles 
and stimulating the pri^duction of others. 

If economic factors oftta made it difficult for the steady x\'t>rk- 
man to find and keep permanent employ merit it must be admitted 
that many workmen were not steady. On thi^ point coniempor- 
arres pour out a stream of complaint and abuiie^ In extenuation it 
might be pJcadc'd that there was very little in the general ciixum- 
sranccs of the labouring poor lo encourage either forethought or 
thrift. Convention had limited their wants to the simplest foods 
ind frowned on even their inclination towards tea and whcatCrt 
bread. Wages were too low for there to be much hope of their 
saving enough to secure a decent and comfortable old age. If 
their children could not provide this then the paiish was the 
normal resource, Wliai reason^ theteforc, was there to make them 
work for more than their itntncdiatc needsc 

This atiitudc was no dmibt furtlicr encouraged by the extent 
to which the drinking of beer, porter, and, particularly in the 
early decades of rhe century* gin in London, was part of t he ordin- 
jirj' routine of the worlanan*s life. Drink was an indulgence that 
broke up the monotony of the over-long worldng day. In addi-^ 
tion beer and porter mny bav*e helped to balance an inadequate 
diet^ though the same could liardly he claimed for gin. It \iras 
more impt^nant to have a pint now than to saxc for a future 
which a high death-rate in rnost c^^c$ made problcinatioil. In 
London the tcmpiarion was mcreas«i iiy the Rumemas beer¬ 
houses and taverns iJiat functioned as places of call where 
work or domestic servants could hear of new nwters* 

Often wages -were paid out to domestic workcRj in public houses*^ 
They were the headquarters of innumerable tratcrtiitics and dubs. 

’ See M, D. Lmisf* Ufrirr liW foti full Jiccount of t}k 

teiRpi4ukin» iiml vf ihs Ltwdnu wurkcz. 
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Nor was drink the only temptation to assault the wotknun's 
pocket. Gambling was nearly ai popular and ncarlv as ruinom. 
Every class in the cightccntli century gambled: it wa» the national 
vice. At fashionable clubs like White’s estates changed hands with 
the dance of the game, and his gaming debts were the only slebts 
that a gentleman would inconvenJenoe hiimdf to pay arithout the 
threat of a dchiof’s prison looting over him. Betting, too, accom¬ 
panied ever)- kind of spttrt, and if the gentlcnuui backed his fancy 
in tadng, in prize-fighting and in cock-figbdng, so did most men 
who came within the oibit of the game and bad a coin in thdr 
pockets. With cvety temptation to spend and little indiicctaeiu to 
save it is hardly surprising that so many men lived carelessly. 

h might have been expected that this tendency would have 
been held in check by the habits of industty acquired while serv¬ 
ing an apprenticeship, but whatever the earlier position might 
have been by the eighteenth century this was not so. It is true that 
most men did serve an apprenticeship if they intended to follow 
a craft or enter the ranks of the shopkeepers, though for many 
kinds of employment this was no longer necessary. Bur the old 
pieturc of the moral training in good living and cidzenship, if it 
was ever honoured in the observance rather dan the hreach, had 
brgcly disappeared, .apprenticeshtp had become more a source of 
cheap labour, and of ineomc t'/it premiums dun anything else. 
Here again \S jlliam Hntton's experience is illuminating. He 
served his first apprenticeship in the silk mills of Derby, starting 
when he was too small to reach the noEhines without the aid of 
wooden pattens fixed to bb feet. But a|»|»tciuiceship of this kind 
waa more equivalent to the child lalmurof the later textile factor¬ 
ies than anythbig that the Middle Ages would have understood 
by die term, since young William lived at home, and his teem 
when served left liim without a training (hat he could follow as a 
man. His nest appncnticeship was to his uncle, a stocking w'cax’cr. 
It brought him as little contentment as his first. Indeed, as he 
wryly observed, Jacob though he did serve fourteen yeara in ail 
befote obtaining Rachel for his wife, did at least obtain his ob¬ 
jective in the end, whereas he, after fourteen years of hard and 
anoongeniaj toil, was still without a training thai would hriog him 
in a reasonable competence! During his second apprenticeship his 
aunt grudged him every mouthful of food that he ale, wltile his 
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though ufuaJI)* sweet tempered cEiougli, on one 'CK;:c^io 4 a 
belt him so severely that he ran away, and when lie was out of his 
time did nothing to help him fm set up on his own. Some ap¬ 
prentices were luckier. Samuel RFjbcns, of Sheifteldp records that 
his fttthcr"s and grandfathcr^s appcendcei were wdl fed and well 
treated ;and dined with the family, but he admits that this 

was not always so and thai lapprtndces and evt-n j<ninicvTrnm^ 
were not infreaucntly l>catcti by tlicir masters^ Certainly on 
balance it does tiot $eeni as if the mstitutioii of apprenticeship did 
much to cr^tt habits of steadiness among the rising generation. 

Another insiitution which, cc^bmed with irregular employ- 

drinking and gambling, pr€:Kiuccd an afcitude of irrtspon^ 
hillty was d^t of imprisoning for debt, tn the cigliteemh-ccntory 
prison, p>eyplc who coidd not pay gmlers* few and buy comforts 
starved and fmqqcndy died. To be imptboned for dcbi was, for 
the poor man, t\ic final disaster, \'ct with irregular emptoymerit, 
scanty wages, habits of drmMng and gambling, debt was a net 
sptod before most of the labouring poor. Often the debt was 
genuine enough though instances arc disconcertingly common 
of trumped-up charges preferred out of spi&c- To sweat a debt or 
a l^astard to a man was to place him in a position whem, though 
mnoccflt, he might find it difficuU to defend hiirndf In conse* 
qucncc when fat^ by the threat of dthtf of these charges the 
average man took refuge in flight. Sometimes whole families 
contrived to slip away. All too often only the husband disappeared 
leaving hi5 wife smd children to fend for themselves, as, indeed, 
they would equally have had to do if he had stayed to be shut up 
in tlie Marshdsca. No one can study the history of any parish 
without coming across the familiar ease of alxindoncd chjkitcn or 
deserted families for whom the overseer had, most reluctantly, 
to provide. 

No attempt to evaJuaic the position of the great mass of the 
population can afford to ignore the Poor Law, Apart from private 
charity, which from its very nature was intcrmiitent and badly 
distributed»it their only resource, except crime, in rimes of 
emergency and want* In thcoty the pro vision made was adequate 
when judged by any eighteenth-ccntuiy standards. Indeed, ntany 
contempoxanes felt that it was dangerously generous, that the 
knowledge that the parish w as bound to provide for them in old 
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agtf, Jn jiclcnirjiS or any orhec cnJerpeney, prcvtmetJ the ptwir fkotn 
working as hard as they might, to the dctriircni of the timinnsl 
mcome. Thi; fmtndation of the Poor t jw had been laid by the 
gTMt cotlificadon of earlier, experimental legislarion under 
Elizabeth I. By ira proviaions oversews of the poor were to be 
appointed in c%>wy parL'^h by the justices of the pciicc, Tliey were 
to work with the diurchu-irdetis and the parish was entided to 
cs y a poor rate, also to lx; confirmed by the jusLces, to provhle 
the necessary runds. Their dutica in theori' were threefold. Thev 
'»’efe to rtlievc the sick and aged, ro apprentice poor diildren ant) 
to nnd work tor the able unemployed. This last side of their 
^vities soon feU into disuse, once the coercive power of Star 
Chamber and the Council Table were removed. Ry the eightcenrh 
average parish official was concerned only with the 
relief ot the sick and the aged and the catfe t>f orphans or other 
Abandoned children* 

From^ the point of view of the labnuring poor there were 
serious IimttatiOtis on the help that was given. It had idways been 
recognized In a somewhat general way that a parish need eutiy 
tcheve JB own ^r. .\iore precise defimtion had been provided 
jy the Aci ot Seitlcmeiits and Removals in ifidi, Bv its pn>- 
visions, together with later amendments, a person obtained a 
Settlei^t by birth, by serving an appreuticesldp within Its 
bounr^ics, Ixung ^red for a year, paying pariah rates and. in rlic 
case of a womim. Through marriage. Persons not covered bv any 
of iheae provisions could gain a settlcmcin by renting a house of 
the annual value of a year, or giving a notice in writing of 
thof mtenrion to a«iuirt a settlement followed bv forty daw’ 
tcsdencrc. As the average rent paid by the labourer, the artisan 
or the small trader never approached this figure the fet of these 
provisions of academic mtercst; it had no beating on the 
^tlcmcnl the Ja^unng poor and uais, indeed, designed to 
prevent rather than focffitale it. But the other provision, that of 
_ y ys rraidimce, wluch afrer Hj^i; commenced only alter the 
delivery ot a nouce in writing, svas accompanied by a ebusc em^ 
powenog (he i^ansh officers, with the sanction of two hycal 
josrjftcs of ihe peace, to send back to their place of settlement anv 

'^■homihcy thought -iikdv to 
bcoomc ehargcatle , Moreover the Act centained no defitiidon 
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of ^ liat consEitilted such a likelthood; that wis Jcfi ro the parish 
oHidais and the Jusriccs^ neithet nf whom wcfc likely to be over- 
gcacroufi in their ccnsimctioii wicn an crroc might saddle tlie 
parish with new paupet^ tti be pnjvidcd fot out of the rates^ 
Tbcrcforc, though every poor person Imd a right torclicf* that right 
confined to a single parish which could not easily be changed 
if suitable work could not be found locally. 

Such legisbtion muse have contributed to the immobility of a 
great part of the populationp People could move, but they could 
ody move at the expense of risking their right to poor relief. 
Tliis is ill pnicuce wlut happened At a rime when iudustr)' was 
increasing, towns growing, and the population shifting its ceurres 
of density, It was i|uitc impcssible that cvefj' newcomer to a 
parish should be cd back tui hia, or bur, place of softlcmcnt. 
To attempt 10 obfaio a regular jjciUcment by forty dap’ residence 
was usually fatal, but the riewcomtr to a parUh who made no 
such attempt was seldom molested unless hci or she, fell into 
cermin categories* w^kteh the parish officers knew from personal 
experience were parricolarly vnlnetable to economic pressure. 
In the country districts, the labourer "overba rdened with children * 
was alwayis suspect and unwelcome since agricultuial wages, even 
when reinforced by some by-cmplojuicnt on the part oi the w^i&i 
were stldrTO sulHcicm to suppoEt a large fatruly without at least 
some trilling aJIourance from the parish. Both in town and country 
alikCf single w'omen were apt CO prove a liability^ unless they were 
engaged in service, while the w'Sdow or woman ■with children 
was bound to tequirc some rdief. Parishes coticmtnitcd, 

thctefnrr, on moving these types of persons, and the single man 
of ordii^ai)^ strength and ability wTis gene tally left alone unk^ 
disaster overtook him or he was injudkiou!^ enough to marry a 
woman of the parbh* in w'hich C3£C* as lus w^ife now acquired her 
husband’s scttlemcnE, there wa$ a gtear temptation to remove the 
newly married couple back to the man^s legal place of scrtlemtnt, 
if this were knowm 

The cflects of this syEicm on die poor were almost wholly 
unfotmuate both from an economic, am.! even ntore, from a social 
point of view. It ine^nt that freedom of ntovccnent was sonicthiog 
to be purcliased at a gfcat cost which often involved personal 
sobering and degradationk Thusi a man who had left liis parish 
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in cfiHy youth and spent aiJ his tvorking days dscwhcie tnight in 
sickness or old age be bundled into the parish cart and returned 
to a padsh where he Iiad no friends nr tics, and whose nfflrnal^ 
wouJd most ccitalidy receive him unwjJIinglyd It was also a 
S}%teni that led to much inteitercncc with the private lives of the 
Jakauring p<jor in nniny other ways. Men \n erc bribed to tnatry 
unwarued women in order to ptocutc them a settlement in 
pother parish, putative fathers of bastard children were forced 
imp matrifTiony, sometimes even being brouglit to the church in 
chains, nor in the interest! of morality but *to save the parish 
harmless * while, since bastards took not their 6ither*s setclcrticnt, 
which was the practice of legitimate children until they were 
seven, but that of the parish where they were botti, women who 
were suspected *>t iKing about to give tiinh to illegitimate child¬ 
ren were openly liribcd tit bullied to go fioni parish to parish, as 
in Some monsirous and nightmarish game of musical chairs, untiJ 
the woman could gn no further and the child was bom. In the 
same w-ay, the apptEnticeship clauses, parucularly in the towns, 
were groicsciudy distorted. 

Tlic original purpose of the taw had been the praiseworthy one 
ot seeing that no child for whom the parish was responsible 
should be thrown out upon rite worlil without a trade by which 
« could earn its hs'ing, a very nectssarv provision at a time when 
s^> many inidcs could be legally practiswl only bv those who lud 
wrsed thetr seven years' appremicMhip. ParUhescould, therefore, 
do one of two things; they could either bind a child within their 
own fttTish, m which case they paid no fee and die proflocctive 
master couhl only refuse if he were willing ro pay a fine instead 
u-Ii child. Of they could use parish funds to bind the 

child apprentice outsitic the parish. Though this was in the first 
instance tlxr mute opensive mcihod to thllow, it had tlw ad- 
vantage that the child then gained a scttlctneni in the new master'* 
parish, and. therefore, the origmil parish was freed of all funlicr 
rMponsibility. 

Tliit method was generally more characTcriitic of the towns 
than the raunto-, where diUdrai bound to the local faniiem 
cnnsutuicd a cheap and not unwelcome labour force, and 
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the icidmdml knowledge of the ovcwccfs acted as kind of 
brake in a niralcommunity in which everyone knew everyone else's 
business* But in the tow^n parishc&i panicnUrly where the potjf 
■ft’cre haddJed into crowded tenements, no-fine eared prriculatiy 
what liappcned to the chtlclrca of the nameless potir. and the 
supposed interests of the parish were paramount. It was from this 
source that dte helpless parish apprentice came, and once he had 
been bound over, those who should imve been tlic guardians of 
bis interest^ cared for them nf> morc^ tvhile liis new master^ once 
the fee had been secured, either exploited him imnicrdftdly or 
treated him with the brutality necessary to force him to run away 
and so join the tanks of wandering and abandoned children^. It is 
true thar legally after 176? for l^indon, and after ittS tot the rest 
of the country! owning 10 the sirtnitaejs efforts of the pbilan- 
thropbt Jonas Hsnway, conditions were somewhaT tightened iip^ 
the amount of premium paid was jncreascd and was ntiw' to fklL 
due in two irtstifmctits rather than to be given in one lump sum 
ai the beginning. But in the htercturcof the perii^K!, in the recordii 
of Quarter Sessions, and, Jatefp in the sute of the poor apprentices 
bound to tlic cotton masters of live North, there is plenty of evi¬ 
dence to show how* illusory a benefit the tight to be apprenticed 
by the parish often was to the children of the pwr. 

So monstrous were some of the abuses connecietl with the 
administtaiion of the Poor Laws that it is uk* eijsy to forget that 
in many w^ays the right to dbum partsli relief did pn>vide some 
safeguard for die poor against the disasters and general insecurity 
of their life: that if wages were kept low in the intcr?s^ts of the 
export trade, tfverc was some public provision for sickness and 
old age. i\cC0fding to the standaxils of the cightoenth century this 
was often not ungencroiis. Most parishes iccognizcd tiveir oblipa- 
lion TO help in cases of sicknes^j and, in some, liLrly elaborate 
arrangements w^ere made for this kind assistance. Thus, by 
the dose of the dghlcenih century'* it was not uncOTtimon for ^ 
parish to enter into a definite contract with a local dociot to 
supply medicine and attendance for the parish |XK>r* Sometimes 
tliesc contracts w'cre all-embracing, in other eases outbreaks of 
epidemics were dcftrutcly excluded. Other parishes were less 
systematic and employed the local doctrir, the local wise woman, 
or the iocaJ bone-setter^ as die occasion seemed to require. Not 


wuc ihp parish activities in stekaess coniined to supplying inediciil 
ittenducc. At Oiwdco, where Rbbect StiH and his family cori’ 
tiactcd smallpox, the parish supplied a nurse for live weeks, 
faggots foe his iire, and a lavish assortment of food, including 
beef, diccsc, miinon, butter, milk and beer. Altogethcf tile pariah 
incurred a pretty bill wtiich the jusdec who imally passed the 
account stigmatiiicd as 'most imreasonable’. Funcraj expenses of 
the poor, too, usually fell on the parish, and these again were (lot 
always the sordid affair of‘rattle his bones os’er the stones, only 
a pauper tiwt nolwdy owns’, Vt'estbnry paid ‘for drink and 
Biskeli' for the bcaicrv, vrhilc Coddenhanj tolled the bell, for 
which the sexton w'as duly paid, and consoled the ptesmtiably 
dcsolaie father uF one pauper girJ with a sliilling fbr beerf But 
here again the practice of town and country parishes was very 
divctgenr, and in tlic former die soniid imptrsonaJity of tradition 
undoubtedly prevailed. 

Apart from its sick, the other great responsibilities of the 
parishes w'ete its uged poor and those ^(K,^ young as yet to be ap- 
ptCQUccd, Here again practice t-atied and much depended on 
whether the parish had any kind of workhouse or humhle poor- 
housc for the employment or housing of its poor. If it had, their 
situation was often grim enough. After a few years of energetic 
management by enthustastje committees of local worthies, deter¬ 
mined to Sec that W'otkhouses were well-run places of employ¬ 
ment, most of them fell into the hands of contractors. In that 
case the fine of the poor within their walls depended on the char¬ 
acter of the contract. If the contractor received a lump sum to 
cover all contingencies tiis policy was to make the workhouse so 
repel)cm that none hut the desperate and dcstilute would enter 
its ■Walls. If lie was paid so mtich per head his ptjlicj' was (o attract 
rather than repel, and Uic slactnra and ImmojaUty of the house 
was then such as to make it a penance for the more self-respecting 
poor to drag out their last years among its disoreler and dirt. 

In country parishes tiny pooiliouses were more common. In 
these the aged poor were pro^dtlcd with the shelter of a roof. 
Ittdc more, and some scanty allowance for diet: here agaui diiJ 
o^ort and iquaJor rdgned jupraiue. In those parishes where tic 
officials contented thenudves with paying the Jcnta of their ag^d 
poor* Of of putting iltcm in smdJ cotiagrs on the waste, or of 
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Ixxirding them out wiUi tnot^ aiitJve itcighbcuxK^ tbExigs were 
dedtlt!illv bettet. 'rliia tfu* also in ill* case of chiLJfcn who 
w'CK boaKl^^4 out instead of being filavc of sb-Tes, the low^eac 
of rhe low' within the workhrjtise. For both m addition 

to hou^ rent, Rjch oloihcs and soiiic small allow^cc foe diet 
w^crc usually madc^ and i^goin this was often not ungenecous, and 
in many rural parishes the provision nude for the aged poor was 
probably not greatly below that which their labour had previously 
provided: tluiugh here it should n&t be forgotten that this vt-os 
in too many dismcis liardJy above subsistence IcveL 

Ffoih tile point of view of tlie labouring poor^ thcECftiPCp the 
existence of a Poor Law did hdp to xlkwbic the tniiccurity of 
their lives. In chUdbood^ in sickness^ in old age^ at least some¬ 
thing was done. Lf the theories of the nteccantilists denied to the 
majoHEy of the nation ^judi wagc]> as made it possible for them to 
enjoy a fair standard of Uringp and still be able to $avc for 
or old age, the state did, in the form of the Poor Law, attempt to 
make some recompense. In the case of rhe poor labourer 'over¬ 
burdened with cSiiidrcn' it even, to the extent to whkh it supplc- 
menied his wages by an allowance^ provided assistance in the 
muure of family bendits. though this was an expedient that grew 
up without direct legislative sanction in response to the impos¬ 
sible eccmomic situation of some of tlic niraj workers. Yet what 
was done was nai^ for tlm mo.st pan, well done. The origifLol 
structure of the Pwr Laws had been oontrsved to meet the 
needs of a very dilFcrent Engiandi an England that was rui^I 
lather than urbaHj art England that w'as dominated ]ry the Privy 
O^uncil, not one in which local mterests^ as represented by the 
iusrice of the Peace, had full sway, Ajs the industrial changes of 
the eighteenth centut}* gathered momentum^ so the sorairi on 
this ouL-otHtlaie structure increased, and in assessing the impact of 
the so-called MndusirLal RcTOlution^ on tlie lives of the working 
population of the country careful consideration wUJ liave to be 
given to tliLi factor. Por the Poor Lnw- played too importarita port 
in ihc lives of so many people for it ever to be ignorrcL 

Nor should it lie forgotten ihat there were depths of destitution 
below those to w^hich the settled prsor might sink. In rite average 
country parish the inhohimits were not so numerous that tht 
destitute amortg them could not be either relieved or removed to 
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tlitrir rightful pliL'c of sctikmetit, but in the bigger towm^ iwid 
above all in London^ a iifbyriadi of courts and alleys made thi^ 
almost impossible^ Jicrt the lircg;^ tif ihc popuiatiofip who 
scrounged or begged or smJc for a living * caisied prcariously. 
Dr. Johnson* describing ihe W'rctchedness to which Richard 
Savage"^ spendthrift way? had reduced him* portrajs graphically 
the shifts and contrivances of this kind of life. 

He lodged much by Accident as he dined^ and passed ihc Ni^t 
anmetimes in mean Houses, wliich are set open at Night to any casual 
Wanderers, sornetimes in CcUars among ihe Riot md Rith of ihe 
Meanest and moii prr>Bigjiie of die Rabble^ and iiomeiimca* when 
lie had no Money to support even the Etpences of these Rre^tades* 
walked about ihe Streets till he w-as weary, and lay down in the 
SumiTicr upon a Bulk, or in the Winter with tuj Associates tn 
Poverty. among the Asbe3 of a GIms bomc.^ 

And when skknc&s, whsch^ with filth, h^udsfaip and undet-feedingT 
came soon* or old age civertook such people, they liad no resound 
but to creep into the shdter of some abandoned and dttdict 
house and there, like a rick aniuuik die. Dt. Johnson, when on one 
occasion discussing the utatc of the poor in London, told the 
assembled compajty: 

Saundetj \X rich, die Jiudos, who wa* ^ttcc High Constable of Hob 
l>Ofn, and hjd the tiest opportuturics of knowing ihe state of the 
poor* told me, that I under-rated die munhet^ v-'ben 1 eompuied that 
Iwcnry s week, dtai is, above a thousand Jt year* died of hunger; not 
absolutely uf immcdiiue hutigcr: but of the wastirig and other dis- 
eam which arc the con^quenecs of hunger^ This happent only in so 
Urge A place as Ltmdpti, where people ate not known, Whflf wc ate 
told abnuf the gieai lUini gat by begging is not inje; the trade it 
nvcntoekcdi And you may depend upoti it, there arc many who 
cannot get wotkr A pardculii kind of tnanufacturc biilB' Those who 
have been used to work at 1 e^ cui* for some timcp work st ivothing 
the,® 


because the hours of work were Jong and living conditionv 
hard w-ould it be true to describe * the labouring poor^ of Georgian 
lingland ^ a down-tff*ddcn and victLmhed majoriiy? Nothing is 
mom diiHcuIl than to make ob^eezive }udgiiiont$ about another 
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ftgc whr?(Sc stoxtcUrds wul tie no longer mxcpicd- Tbc 

twcnucih tcmuiy Im Ei^pcticnced a fr^mmiliLiiis revolutiaa in the 
4rticuile: of mt^r Efigiuh people to the society \n which they Uv<. 
The great mass of the people are no longet a submerged nine- 
tenths, and a society that judged them to be only hewers vf xtiMid 
and drawers of water is being fairly lapidiy replaced by one chat 
is groping towards something more in the natnee uf an economic 
democracy, h b, therefore^ easy foe the twcntjcth-ccntury reader 
to exaggerate the impact of the brutality, the prevailing squalor^ 
the povertt' on Englbh folk who lived two hundred years before^ 
Yet diere h liti In evidence to show that the average member of 
the Ulx9uring poor was filled with hitter resentment or economic 
despair Certainly the first part of the dglueenih century^ wbik 
food prices remained low, was marked by much Jess discontenr 
and unrest than the d^eenth had been. If the standard of life was 
simple it was also traditional and accepred. Nor was the working 
population without its pleasures, Drinfdng and gambling pto- 
videc! some colour and exdtcmenl; the almost inevitabJe reaction 
to the st>cial and economic pressure that bad ro nrfhi ons were 
exerting, Kalm commented with some ama^nent on bf>tb the 
time and the money that the rural labourer was able to devote to 
hia own pleasure, observing of farm servants rhat *as soon as 
they cnicird the cottage in the evening, they did not apply them¬ 
selves to the least work^ more than that they ate, sat and talked 
rill eleven o'clock ia tlie evening. They never troubled ihemsclves 
tn make waggons, or agricultuTal implements/^ And in many 
eases their time was even less profitably cmploycdp for drtokin.g* 
cither at the local ale-house or tn the company of friends, or 
gossiping with their fellows^ was the common practice, so that 
Kalm often ^wondered over this, that folk who could only pro¬ 
vide food for themselves, their wives and children out of daily 
wages, could spend time and money in this way"-11 was, he noted* 
‘cusioitian' ac all the places 1 travetted through bi ilus country/ 
However, he added* that he "seldom saw any one jmbi 1 >e so muck, 
tliai he became drunk fmm it"/ A grxid deal of dlTuiikenncss 
howeverp there undoubtedly was^ and after a good season for 
applK in 177S his steward wrote to Sir Wliliam Jecningham in¬ 
forming him rhat ‘syder has been offered for lor, per hogfihcad'^ 

* P_ Klim; Op. nS.f p. 
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A hundrcd to c^ch hogsKeadi Adding sigriificaiiilf, *so we 

expect to sec much drunkenness amongst the lower son of 
people Their taste lay mainly tea the direction of crude and brutal 
dit^cfsions. WTicn the gentleman fought his cocks the yokel was 
looking Caver his shouldef apcl^ just as the nineteenth-century 
miner had his whippet ^ so many an eightcctith-centucj' countrj'- 
nmn had his own bitds^ Biill-baiting w^ both common^ as the 
survival of the name buU iiRg ^ shows^ and very popular. So were 
ihc displays put on by the bruisers, who fought wirhoLit gloves 
and aroused enthusiasm in prt^pordofi as they drew blood. LcKai 
fairs provided iide-shoivs and the ejcdtement of pedlars' padts 
and the gaiety of dEncing, of drinking and nobc. 

EiVe n soane cru mbs of public cutertainment came the way of the 
poor. In tlje towns at all events it was customaij^ to celebrate im- 
portant public eventSp coronationF, royal births aod marriages and 
great victories with general rejoicings in which w^indow^s W'ere 
illummated, giving tiic dramadc contcast to the usual mirk of the 
night tlmt a sudden lifting of the blackout preeautiom brought to 
their wat'weary descendants two hundred year* Laicr. Fireworks 
were let off, drink flowed freelyp and those who had hea^'y' pocket! 
treated ffecly those whose purses sveic lighter. Anotherp and 
grimmer, spectacle was provided by the public punishment of 
majeftetofs, people placed in the pillory nr whip|>cd through the 
streets until ‘their backs were bloody*, and, most exciting of all, 
a hanging. For the p;>pulacc of hondon this was a commonplace;, 
but a tcaJljr iitiponanc hanging at Tyburn always brought a con¬ 
course of people together, men of fasliion as well as the Jjjndon 
tnobt pco^dneial towns w^erc sometime* ccjually fortunate. When 
this happened the public flocked to the execution as their descend- 
ants do to a football match, and even employers like Parson 
Woodtfbrde gave their mcnsecvants rime off to enjoy the cicirc* 
ment when two notorious highw^ajmen were hanged at Morw^ch! 
Though ro e Urge extent the teaJly mnil population were excluded 
by their boUtion from die amusements dun were available for the 
townsmafi, they, too^ were not left wjtlidut thdr simpler diver¬ 
sions. Rowdy and traditional gainer of footbpdJ Up and down the 
vilkgc street, to the terror sometinies of the more respectable part 
of the inhabitants, edebmtions accoinpariied with much eating 
' W, Ckif fiftiJiJlclcy; A. .VLiwf {1 919). irOr 
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and drinking fpr 1 lan-est Htrnic. far May Day. for tUe iradirianol 
g«at feuitj uf rhe Churcli. aJI helped tci break up the monrtrony 
of doilr toil- 

N’or VAS thecighiectith-eeniiity Englishman a completely help¬ 
less viciim of the authorities. It is true that the countryman found 
his freedom limited to a very large csiciir by the administrative 
framework of society. The Act of Settlements and Removals 
threatened his freedom of movement. The constable could arrest 
him for minor offences and put liira in the stocks or the village 
cage, while the justice could fine him for tippling in the ale-house 
or using profene language, Ite could liavc lum arrested on sus¬ 
picion and have hint enramitted to gaol until the neat Quarter 
Sessions; he could be fined for not going to Church; he could be 
arrested for poaching. There was certainly opportunity enough 
for plenty of local bullying, and no doubt much took place. But 
villages have their own methods of self-protection. Thcconstahle 
was a local man and a near-equal once his year of ofoce was over; 
even the squire was not completely mvulncrablc to local opinion. 
And if Times were too hard, the price of bread too high, the poor 
had the tradition of riot on which to fall back. CenainJy they did 
not starve in silence. The year 1766 was such a period of distress, 
and ifouble was widespread. At Birmingham special constables 
had to be jqspoinied to pecvenl farmers and others who were 
hiinging produce to sell In the rnatket irotn being molested. It 
was certainly not an unnecessary prccaulion, for in Abingdon 
market on 4th of October ‘Some Parcels of Grain, said to l»vc 
been illegally purchased, were by the Populace sold in the puhlick 
Markets at jr. a Bushell.* It was the sort of thing that happened 
often. The crowds were orderly enough unless molested, and 
their conviction of the rightness of their actions is illustrated by 
the fact that the tetwrd produce was so often sold for what wa* 
felt 10 be a reasonable price, not merely looted. Nevertheless, 
the resentment of a hungry mob against a middleman blamed for 
profiteering, could be an ugly tiling, and that very day a locd 
trader. Joseph Butler, thought it worth his while to make a public 
declaration to the Mayof of Abitigd^in tliat the report put about 
by ‘ some malicious PeT$<in3 ♦ , * that he h,til com stored op in 
Orfoed and had bought up cheese, to the amount of Eighty Tons 
was false*. 
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\Klicrc Ehc toc^ksEmng noiiasur^^ to mist the actiDD 

of tht: hungt7 mob s^metirrve^ VToItnce fallowed which miiltcd 
in trafjtiJy* At PagenJmll, in the Cotswoltb* the crowds u-cro tUs- 
perked b]r die m^Lsic^Ecs ind $omc at tin: tioters lAirr Imnged. 
Such episodes wete ttot mfrequent. On 10 Jonujity 1766, the 
Oxjirtf Jcn/ 7 ii 3 i reported that 

On Tuesday last D-jvid Fr 1iini! „ one of the Abingdon Riofers^ wis 
executed at Reading (confonttable ro his tentence at the Imc Assizes 
held thtte under a special Commission), in puTSuinec of Orden 
received by Express^i Uit Tridityj from the Seerctarj of Stated 
Oflicc. ... It was [wen^ on the report] a iiiost aileemg Scene? 
Eeland^s wife, with hi» sis poor Children^ >ttending fo take their 
Farewdl, under titesc depLomblc CEmurnstanecs^ and to bring 
Au-jy the Body after fixcoition^ with which they next Day arrived 
ai Abmgdon, having rode in ibe same Cart all the way. The Speaa- 
ton* at this Exectitino, appeared greatly alTectcdf as it seems Ecknd 
hid always stained an unbletnishcd Grtaiacter before he unhappily 
joined in the Ime Oumge.' 

Such $ccnc$ underline die grimmer side of Georgian England. 
V^et society^ w^arS iif.it ribLivlou^s of its responsibility for its poorer 
members in times of scarcity^ and rudtJess action to stamp <jur 
disorder wiis often accompanied by diatitabk organizatiOQ to 
aUcviaie distress. In plates like Birmingham, subsctiptiDn lists 
were opened botii iu 1766 and in the following year, w^en a fund 
was set up to transport rice^ described as ^a cheap and heany 
fcH.xl \ to the tou n. It w^is an all to^:i familkr circle. ^Iicn the poor 
start^^ed they rioted, sml w'hen they rioted^ difmgh the ringleaders 
might suffer for their coufage, both public auihorides and private 
individuality nuitk thus eonseious of the distress about tlicnu did 
what they could to telitwc it- Though the twentieth century must 
eondcnin the execution of men who rioted for focxl, it might well 
pause to reflect tliat ihe luingings w^cre at least accompanied by 
subscription lists^ and to ask in how many countries in eightcenth- 
(XHEury Europe thar coold happen? 

Certainly when pushed too far ihc eighteenth-century English¬ 
men, and women, lacked neirher courage nor mitkdve, and if they 
cook a modes I view of rheb rights, and demanded little beyond a 
roof for their heads, sufficient food to fill tbdr bellies, and dothfis 

*■ Townihend: Op. o/.j 
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rh*t woulil covet them, with a liuoe of drink and idleness to |iivc 
a relish to ibe monotorty of life, when these things were joopaid- 
iaed their protests were vigorous enough. That tfariy should have 
been 50 sporadic, taking place only in ti mes of sudden worsening 
of conditions or when the mob to satisfy some political rancouts 
had been stirred 10 life by it? bettert, b some indication that in 
ordinary times the mass of the labouring poor felt no great sense 
of injustice against the social order of ihdr age. 


Oa/Z-fr Six 

AGRARIAN AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

T he j^reat diificult)- a( making an of smy fijxietT is 

tliat unless such a study is pilnpointied in dim to a certain 
ycar^ or tvea month or day^ it is never static but always in 
a state ot New faaror^ arc always subtly UiRucncing old insti- 
tudons, undejininliig tcaditirmal acceptances^ alienng the pattern 
even as wc study it. This is always yet at sometimes thestra™ 
of change seems tt> flow so sluggishly that it would take an 
o bien^ant eye indeed to pcjceive the slight alterations that rct'enty, 
or even fifty, years, lias-e made to its coutEC^ W'hik at others the 
waters swirl so swiftly that even the he!f-attentivc watcher cannot 
but be struck by the difference rhat the same period has made ap- 
parent. The eighteenth century ^ and most particularly the latter part 
of it, belongs to the second apj not the first of these earcEories, so 
much so that the historians of the ninelcenth century^ looking Wk^ 
have bhclled its closing dcr^cs ^Thc Industrial RevoJudon*’ 
Historians to-day use die tcmi with more resemtions as the 
mounting evidence ofsubsei^uent research heis revealed the degree 
to w'hicli the foundations^ of what app^sred as tin marie change, 
Were laid in the sixTcenthi se vent cent h and early eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. Evidently the early part of tlic: stream w^as nor so sluggish, 
the latter not so contrasringly rapid, as had once been thought 
\et w^hen all te^ervatiuns have ttiade^ the economic changes 
of the eighteenth ccruiicy, and particularly those that seemed to 
c^cur with mercasing ffe<juency tow'ards its dose, were sirikingiy 
signiiiamt and importifit. So significant and so important that 
it was inciritflble that they should have very definite tcpcrcussions 
on the structure of the society w'lu'ch was forced to adjust itself to 
them. 

lo attempt to assess Ihesc repemisskins is a E^ dnpH ng. but 
not an easy, task; their ramificaimns ire so often both entangled 
and obscure, and to isoiatt and liimptify is inevitably also to fajiify. 
Yet such gcncrabaatioru air intc resting and worth atcemptiDg^ 
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though thdr essentially n^ufc must never be fot- 

gocien. It is only tbe surface q( tilings^ thdr appeorante, ralher 
than the subtle i aterflfcaving ot the fofces that created and shaped 
thein, that the historka can meosLire and describe with any degree 
of confidence. To do even this it h necessary to examine^ though 
briefly, for h is a wcU-trudden road^ the nature and csient of the 
major changes in both agdeuliure and in industry which were the 
outstanding featuiDes of the age. Mete k is probably most latis- 
(actnfy to study first the economic devdopmcnls that chiefly 
aflected the countryside;, since most people at the beginning of the 
century were either country dweflets or had some connexion with 
the land. King calculated that out of a population of five and a half 
million some onemULion^ four hundred Thousand could be counted 
as urban, while \hc rest were living in rural areas. Town and 
country wxre not, howxver, and nc%-er could be, isolated compact- 
meuts into w'hich economic facts can be tidily sorted ; thtoughout 
the century changes in agricultural practice affected the course of 
irtilustry, while at the same time Jcvdopmcnts in the tcchnii|ue of 
manufiicturing altered the way of life i>f the countrynmn* 

f t is nesxf at any dme easy to a picture of EngUsh agricub 
cure W'hich is at once general and reasonably accurate. Hie open¬ 
ing years of the cightcenih century arc no CTKCCpdou to thb state- 
menr, Local studies^ rfie importance of which are becoming 
increasingly obvious^ have cmphaairxd the varieties in farming 
praeiiccs oeeasioned by tliflctcnccs of soil and dimatc- Pasture 
fatnis and scattered homesteads bad always predominated in chose 
pans of thccouniry which were physically unsuited to open lie Id 
farming.. In other areas the open fields had long disappearccL 
Sometimo thb was due to the pressure of a CDmraercially rtunded 
lord of the manor, anxious to tficreasc hb teats* Wore often than 
is always reaJi/jtd, it w*as the fcsuk of agcecments made by many 
snuill farmers. It was not only the large fiumcr who (bund it con¬ 
venient to hold his land in severalty.^ By the beginning of die 
eighteenrh century the older arrangements had been modified? 
they had not been eliminaKd. In spite of the great wave of en¬ 
closure that had swept over Tudoc England, shocking conserva- 
rive opinion into a wave of protest riiat pourtd forth from pulpit 

I Tbii term li uAcd \o bdicite ils*i the famcT hwl crchiiiTc djrhti wr [belaud 
tic cFTHcd or tmtak ftuu ht oould li ^ffSTh * bedKCOi uaU.uul cuukl 

bki farmlnjf iiHkpflide£il3y of hh Hci^htiwrti. 
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and press alike, in spire, too, of the failure of the soine«'hat 
cquiTOcal and dubious efforts of the Smart kiups to impose 
barriers to the flood, much of England, possiblv lialf the amble 
land, sell] lay in the great open delcb.’ Changes m their marULge- 
ment and in the organijiation of rural life since they had fltar taken 
shape in the obscurity of the so-odlcd Dark Ages there had 
certainly been. The old ec]uality of holdings, enforc^ from above, 
bad long disappeared. Some fauns ■ft'erc comparatively 
others rnerc fragments, i*'hilc the tenants of any estate were a 
juinhli: of copyholders, Icascholdm, tenants at -will, and ftee- 
imlders. The lancr had by now shaken themselves free of all but 
a nominal conncition with rite manor, and their holdings ftiniicd 
something like independent enclaves. Yet as long as some tbrm of 
the open-field villa^ temained, and England was a country of 
Commons and wastes and contained much unfcclauncd land, the 
social stiticmie, which liad grown up within this agrarian shell, 
would tcmain also. 

The open-field villages tenderi m foster and shelter the peas¬ 
antry, Their economy was pinrieukrly suited m the needs of the 
small fiirincr. 1 Jind could be bought and sold in tiny lots; adding 
strip to strip was easier than adding field to field. TTic existence of 
cctmmDtis helped him, text. 11 is tme that the benefits derived &ona 
tlwiii can easily he overrated. The pasture that they provided was 
oUcn very poor. Frerpiently they were grievously overstocked, 
for the richer fiinTwr, with doses of his cjwn, often turned his 
sheep and cattle first our on ir> the Commons, and, wh«i these liad 
been eaten bare, he moved them back into his own closes, where 
the pasture had been husbamicd for this purpose. Meanwhile, 
the beasts of the poorer farmet, who often had no other pasture 
avaibbte, became thin and half starved. Mevetthekss, even at 
their worst, co mmons represented some caiension of the small 
open-field farmers economy, though it might wdl be true that 
five acres of enclcMil pasture were more valuahle than gracing 
rights over tyo.* Deficient though they were they enabled him to 
carry im. tn other ways, too, the system favoured a mall-scale 
farming. Markets were Ictcal and methods very simple. There were 
few advantages to E* gaincrl from either bcge-scale prodtiction or 

■ f"'"rf/’«/»«; {ipirj, [». IJ4, 
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fnflftcgTjfip. The sinilf farmer had less to sdli the time he couJd 
Wilt for a tetum on his niK>ocjr md la.boiLr, panicobrly the latter, 
might be shorter but his costs of producuon and the clHdcnc)- of 
hii methods were not IJkeiy to be \"cry different from those of the 
more substaaml fartner. 

To the early eighteenth eciituryp however^ Actors were at work 
which wtie to change this situation considerably. The trend of 
land purchases dtefed. The KiTtcenth and seventeenth ceniuiies 
had seen aocoiiiiilatiocL by the gen try ^ the building-up of the 
sejuircamhy^ the ptedesmimmee of the mcdersie e^tatc^ the 
process was again being rcvc^sctL By the earfy eighteenth century, 
land, as it came into the marker, being added to the great 
estates nithet than going to the formation of new moderately- 
Sliced ones.' The reason for this seems, in the hrsr place, to have 
been not so much cccmoniic as social, not, that is, the desire ro 
accumulate land for the sake of the profits to be got from its 
managemenL Land was wanted fot the prestige and politiml 
power that accrued to its possessor. But though the odgmal 
molive for purchasing might not be cconnmiCt fcw laruiowners 
could affiird to ignore financial considerations. Unlike the mcr* 
chant, the average gentleman and nobkntan depended for their 
revenue on their estates. The esependiture teHultcd to sustain 
their way of life was coi^sidcrable and dus meant tacklis^ prob¬ 
lems of estate management seriously. Though the nobility and 
gentry were by no means u rbaniacd or absentee bndlords^ they 
were Jandlords ladicr than agriculturists. That is, their revenue 
came for tlie most part from their rent rolls, and nor, like that of 
the Prussian Junkers, from die dirca famiifig of tlieir land, tn- 
deed* foreign visiiori commetued on tiie fact tlm iht gentry 
* hardly ever cultivate their fields or landed estates ihcmficlvcs, hut 
let them out to fkimets and live on the money flouring in freim 
their tenants \ ITiis was the reason which Kalni though* explained 
the damage which rooks w^erc allowed to do to rhe crops. The 
crops w ere the property of the tcnan£$ w bile the rooks were 

so sly as to build their rtests ifl such tfto au ftoml m front of gcnilc^ 
men*! and riohkmcifs houses and bctnng to them *. * because it wai 
very seldom any genilciuan aJtnwetl iny to shoot or mcdcst tliem in 

< Rl. njiit^kuV:*Ejjf!llihL«uk>ww]iMpl6^i?40^^^ 
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his but seemed to eon&idti' bim^f endtieiir ^ wcie, to 

shelter them bcc^iu^e they taken refugr 'with hlm^ iu^d| Ai it 
foliotcd his protection.^ 

Estates that were Urgely fsuttied cm the open field syfiWn 
jiwkward to rnonage iind difficult to expJait This was largely due 
to the of small fatmers that made up the majority of the 
tenantry. At best k was more txoubie$otnc to collect the rent in 
driblets and cost more in OTTcrheitd expenses. The snullef farmer, 
too, generally fartned more for subsistence than for the mBrrkct, 
though he usually had one or two lines that brought in enough to 
pay the rent and buy such necessaries as he and his family could 
not provide themsdves. In bad $oa.som such men. had little behind 
them In the shape of cash feser^'es, so rents became difficult to 
collect and often tended to falS into arrears. From the point of 
view of the landowner the tact that tnany of the small open-field 
ferfTtm were copyholders was an additionat disadvantage, since 
copyhold, with all the traditional restraints upon it, meant that 
the lord was only in about half dfecri'^T: possession of the land 
that was nominally his own. As a result progteBsivc estate agents 
pressed for the elimination of the old-fasidoned farmer and the 
substitu tion of more subsmual tenant who, because they were 
farming for the market^ would be able to pay bigger renKs. This 
w'AS one reason why an attack on the peasantry w^ likely to be 
one of the features oFdgh^cnih-caitury rural development* "The 
people who suffered were the smaller tenann with ten to thirty 
acres* ** But if the small tenants went to be replaced by bigger ones 
conditions had iti he created in which a supply of thf$ kind of 
tenant was forthcoming. This meant that farming profits muse be 
sufficiently high to attract men witli some capital and make them 
willing to compete* by the offer of increased rents, for the land 
that the aristocracy and gentry now* controUed- 

Unfortimatcly, fanning in die cativ part of the dghtccttth 
eeatury was only moderately pro$j 7 erous. Except in ytufs of 
dearth the price of w^heat was low and the subsidy of a i|uajter 
paid when wheat was exported for less than iS.f* 4 quarter was of 
debatable valuCi* Pasture famimg promised better, for the demand 

* V. Klim: «!., Ji. 14^, * H. J. MthAkkai: Ari. ^ [6, 
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far wool and, 10 a Ic^cf btic incewing extent, far both mutton 
md beef, Wiis steady p Here, too, the od^tence of the opal Bdiis 
ScciTEcd to block progress^ Winter lecd far the cattle hid always 
been one of the worst probletns rhe fatnier had had lo and 
uniil it bad been solved* it would not be easy, and [perhaps, 
inipossiblc* greatly to extend dairy firming and the production of 
meat tor the imrket. It was not so much a bek of knowledge as 
the lack of incentive to apply if that prevented progress. Hollanth 
with its large commerd^J and tndustriflJ popularion in relation to 
its arable aercs^ provided an example of wimt Could be done in 
these wavs. Men like Weston, who had been farced to spend years 
in political exile, WTOte up d^dr observations^ advocaiing the use 
of new cTopa like turnips anti artificial grassc.^. At die same time 
sdentific ururiosity u^as growing, and tlKorbts Jike John [ivclyn 
were studying the composition of <oiU and the mcihotb by w'hidi 
pbnt^ obtained their fotKk Wotks like Ids T/rra, and Nathan id. 
Gnew^s disposed of many of the unsound 

speculations of the past, and gave to newer methods of culdvaiioii 
the backing of an authodtadve sdencc. As a rc:$uk, more attenti on 
was paid to those crops that could he used to augment the wimez 
feed for eattJe, By the early eighteenth centurj' the progressive 
farmer was sowing gras* seeds with die kst crop of grain, white 
clover* which was native^ and faretgn fodder crops, like sainfain 
and lucerne. Mare spectacular in many waj'^ was the mercas^ use 
made of root crops. Hitherto, the lumip, though known in this 
country* was generally ccnsiderctl only as a garden vegetable. 
Yet sown in quantity it would obviously provide a most valuable 
WLDfer feed for cattle. As early as lyiSp Edward Laurence was 
advocating the substitution of a tbur-faJd romtion of crops, with 
the turnip taking die place of the fellow year, for the traditional 
three-fold one. As p field crop, however, the luinip made little 
hcadw'ay until the scventcco-thittics, and even then it was sown 
broadcast, and the sheep ant! cattle were turned into the field to 
eat the crop when it was ready. 

With the new stress on faod for catUc rather than food for man, 
combined with the newer rotation of crops, which Townahend 
was advocating so strenuously in Norfolfc*^ and with the new 
sdentific knowledge of the compOfSition of the soil and the nature 
of planes j came an increased interest in the problcins of cutcivmtion. 


T 04 jiikl IftituJtha/ DciviopMitifl 

Here the n^mc of jctluo TuU ^esmds out ^ a pioneer. It is true 
that hifi i>wj% idea! hie premises \reic unsound p fic advocaied 
correct pntcticc& for the ^ mng rc^^ons» and^ ibough he ctrated 
a fiimre with his wHtings on hone-hoeing husbandry^ his theories 
unclervcm an eclipse until they wett teinimniuced into this 
Comicrjr from France numy )ieais after his dcaih.^ Dcgiitc 
these things, his emphasis on the use of dtiiJs. the more economi¬ 
cal sowing of the best quality seed ai^ailablcj, and the consianr 
applicatiDn of the ^iron among the roots' made a great contribu¬ 
tion to English farming. Pret'iously it had been customary when 
sowing wheat, of wivich there were about four main varieties by 
the mid'Century, to use three or four bushels to the acre; TttlJ 
showed that two bushels sown in accordance with his methods 
would yield twenty-two bushets and that the use of an eatxa bushel 
of seed would only incRrasc die rield by another one and a quarter 
bushels. By careful cultivaTicin during the period of growth^ so 
that the soil wsij th^irnughly broken up^ he thought that it would 
be possible to grciw^ the same crops on the same land inddlnitely 
without the use of monuTc. His methods^ less good for the wheats 
for which they ’were inicndcd, rei^olutionized the dfkicncy of the 
Turnip as a beld crop, since it grew to advantage in the long tows 
wlueh could be kept free from the emangling weeds, 

Hts retusal to believe in the necessity of manute when the land 
kept clean and the soil wdl broken was fonunaiely not shared 
by other farming pionecn?. Towmshend. whose name h so fimiiy 
sL^odated wkli turnips and the mtarion of crops, was equally 
active m ^[lemonstraiing that poor knd c<iu!d broughi into 
cuhivaiiiin and made productive by ihr righi uj^e of die eight 
nmnurcs. lu poniculaf he showed the imponance of the practice 
of marling on the sandy soil of Norfolk, Marl is a sf jft* soapy sub¬ 
stance^ deposits of which ate found some rimes as little as eighteen 
inches from the surface and sometimes several feet dowrn. When it 
is spread on the land it has the ctTcct t>f iocreasiug its fertility for 
as mudi as twenty years. On other sods^ or where marl was not 
founds lime was used or burning resorted to, partly to clear weeds 
awa}% partly fo cnoch the soil with the ashes so obtained^ Tims* 
by better farming methods it was clear thai the Enghsli country- 

^ T. II "Jitttfo Tull uui the ""Nw HuMbiadjT'^ of ihe Hleihicciuiii 
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side could be made much mofc productive p The Mlovr ycar^ 
hitherto coosidered ipdispcm^ble if crops to \yc fiisedt was 
climinAtcd^ so utitomaiic^y bdngmg a third more of the culti¬ 
vated ktid into use cadi year. On this land, too, by better methods, 
htaviet crops could be niised. Also sandy tastes or boggy 
swamps that bad before been considered unsuitable for either 
arable or pasture timing, were shown by correct manuring or 
careful draining to be capable of growing good crops, as when 
Coke raised good wheat where before ' twtj rabbits hid stru^led 
for one blade of grass. * 

With better agriculttiie and more fodder crop came a greater 
concentration ™ the bleeding of UvcEtncfc, H i then0* sheep, 
%^ucd as mobile dung-otm, had been bred for their Reeces* and 
caiilc for the pail and ihe plough 1 ^teat hud been a very secondary 
cronsidcratinn; if was the oldest, skinniest inimils rhal had been 
killed at Michaetims* The prosperity of the eighteenth century 
was, however^ providing a new' market for butchers' nieat^ The 
middle class and the more prosperous arrisan in the towns were 
eating mutton and beef more frequently, even if the countryrnsn 
still iiad to be con [cut with his pig. But to exploit this market a 
very different kind of beast was required^ one w^hich matured 
quickly^ so that the cost of its keep did nc?t eat avray Uie profits 
of its sale, and which w'as best covered on thCMic joints that ntadc 
the most tender and ^w^cctest eating. To achieve thiiv result w^as 
vtcy largely the w'ork of Robert Bakewell, whose methods of in- 
breeding, raiiter than cross-breeding, produced, in ihe new 
Lciccstershircs, e sheep that was ready (tir the table in two years, 
and whose prowth was small, compact and w^cil covered. Though 
he was less successful wath cattle, since the Longhorns with w'hich 
ho experimented were so soon 10 be superseded by the Shorthorns 
of the Norths others followxd his methods, and the sdenUfic 
breeder and the conception of pedigtce stock come into being. 

It was^ perhaps, not inherently impossible to combine these 
ntw methfKls with the open fields. An Act of 1776 crnpow'cred any 
open-field iommunityi where a iwo-ihirds majority could be ob¬ 
tained, to bitii] the unprogressivc mifiorir)i’ to follow' flie new 
rotation of crops. Also in many open-field vitbges^ onangementj 
had been modified to the extent that many farmers possessed 
closeii and individual enclosed fields, as well as a share in the open 
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Qnc$ and grasiing rights on dn? u^inc. In sndi circumstances it 
not all impossible to pracrL^ rtikcd famung according to 
the new ideas. But though the change could have hecn made it is 
not likely that k could hav^c been made quickly. The avenge 
tarmcf was bound to the old tradidonal ways; he had iitcle desire 
to experiment and, while he depended oa his holding as much for 
subsistence as for profit, he saw ISttJe need to do Tn conse¬ 
quence there was not ttmeh prospect of extracting increased icius, 
particularly in an era of steady^ and even falling, prices^ from thist 
type of firmer^ Yet, before fatincrt were prepared to rake up 
more land and by chdr increased demand make higher rent5 
possible they had to be convincexl that it would he to their own 
inieresE to dti so. Since nothing succeeds like succcs$, it was, 
therefore, fiecessacy to aiford x ptactital demonstration rliat the 
new mcihods did, indeed^ pay. To afford this proof was large I v 
the work of the great landowners. The advice of the ptofcssional 
writet was, oftcji ’^ith much justice* distrusted^ Sound agricuT- 
tural idca^H w'crc mixed up with w'ild^ar, unpmvcn schemes, and 
the faitum of the one often discrediicd the other. But the praciictLl 
experimental work of men like Townshend and Coke could not 
be gainsaid. It JeniGnstrated that the ^sinking of capital in new 
buildings, better ploughs and drills, riiannrc3» better seed* better 
cultivadfm and better stock, all paid. 

This stress on new merhods^ a mote flexible attitude to the 
pfohkms of agriculture, ihe employment of more capital and an 
emphasis on higher produtiivity was not confined co agticulfucc* 
Indust Ujo, whs expanding with a new rapidity, and becoming 
an mcfeasingjy Important factor b the economic life of the 
countty, which was, in its turn, to have o^nsiJemble rtpercus¬ 
sions an rural Hfiglind. At the close of the seventeenth cemuty 
industry was, for the most paj-t, stiU organiml on traditional lines. 
The greatest proportion of its production was fot home rather 
than for foreign consumption. Most of the work was still done 
in the borne of the worker rather than on the premises of the em¬ 
ployer, True dicre were considemhle cxc£pdon$ to this stateincnt. 
Certain indusTties, by thdr very iiature« had always been under 
the difecr control of the rapiialiat, Caal-mijiiDg around the Tyne 
and the Wear had already bi^cd estcfigively developed by the dose 
of the Sixteenth century* whUc eady in the seventeenth the 


coalfields of the Midlands had been opened up, j-VUcady^ pressed 
by the shostage of wood* such Indus Erici as could use coal fot fiid 
wcie being attmeted to the coalfields, for in the tnadcx|uaio itaie 
of transport, unless water cairbge were available, coJ was too 
bulky ro distribute much further than ten miles frofn rhcpit-hcatL 
Wherever cheap fuel and piacticjibk transpart facilities were 
present they tended to act as a tmgnei to industry* Many of these 
secondary industries*such as sugar refinings w'hich developed near 
the pom, brewings glass-making, potteryj. briekj'ards, were no 
longer domestic trades. The production of iron was also organ¬ 
ised on capitalistic Ijncs^ though the dependence of the Industry 
cn wood for fuel hindered its expansion and the output of British 
furnaces and forges had to be supplemented by impe^rted supplks 
from Sweden. Thus, wdrh so much prodtitiioG almdy ovg^nb^ 
on a factory basis it ts dear tliar even before the psice of in¬ 
dustry c^uidccned there must have been a vety considerable 
cUss of W'oekers dcpctxdent upon a daily orw^cetly wage for thcit 
Livelihoods 

TIic textiles, however, which were die greatest c^eporting in- 
dustries, and which produced in addition large quantities for the 
home market, were for the most pare sdll organized on the 
putting-out system. Here again there were csicqjriom. Tlic jinch¬ 
ing of the doth was usually done in rhe employer's workshop. 
Dyeing was more and more concentrated in small manu¬ 
factories. In the throwing of taw silk, madunery as complicated 
an>'thing later used in the cotton spinning trade, was 10 be 
found in Lombe's silt milh, to the adirdratjon and wonder of all 
obsciv^crs* J-Jere already the main labour forte was supplied by 
women and children. But despite these exceptions, the ma$s of 
wotkers employed in making either woollen or cotton goods 
were wtjrkiog in thclc own homes. Oeneialiy all the family w’as 
employed. In the cemon trade the women picked and cleaned the 
cormn^ Separating it from die bjdc and bcaimg it on a riddle with 
switclieS| a process that can hardly ha^T contributed to the health 
of the family a$ the sole li%^ing-rfw:xm must have been thick with 
the fluff. The cotton was then washed and spun. It M7as csdcuiatcd 
that one weaver could keep three tphmers cmploycd^ and if the 
famity were small lind the wife partly occupied wnh tending the 
^tock^ where domestic industry was combined with the possessiem 
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of a s mall lioldin^^ or liir mnniii ^T £jf OH lh£ wa-stc, 

then the spinning had to be sent out. If not titily the ^pkmmg but 
all the pfdiminan' work of cleinsng and prqjafing the cottoQ is 
also taken into acCDuiit^ one wcn-Tcr couid find employment for 
sis to eight people, though some of these ’were child ten or old 
people whose strength had gone. In those famiUes engaged in 
cloth-making the nature and character of the work done in the 
home depended on the degree of capitalist ofganizalion fhai pftr- 
vailed. In Yorkshire and those disEritt$ where the stmllcrctothier 
predomimted, most of the processes were carried on under the 
same roof, though the labours of the family were often supple- 
xnenred by the help pm^nded by one or two hired jotimcymcn- 
Where the larger clothier dominated ciicre was more speciali^- 
tion, and weaving for the men and spinning for the women was 
the usual division of lahourF Kor was this iamiiiar donwtic 
organization confined to the textiles. Naifniaking, daring at least 
from the sixteenth century, the casting of buttons by the button 
mcmldcrs* and the making or all types of small metal goods were 
2 few of the trades carried on by craftsmen w^orking in their own 
homes* 

By the ejid oi the century- great changes in production methods 
had eomc about, and more were forcsliadowcd. In industry after 
industry the invention of new redmical devices and new machin¬ 
ery revolurionized the older methixis. Outstanding among these 
wa^i the increased use of piiwer, first wafer-powee and them afort 
James W'ait's success in pctfccting fsiewcomcn^ engine^ steam^ 
Since a high degree of mechanization was not compadbte with the 
old domestic organization of induarcy this began to be under¬ 
mined on all sides, in the place of the inerchant capitalist the petty 
indtuscrklist began to appear in Increasing numbers* As technical 
in veniions took branch after branch of industry' out of the home 
these men seized the oppon unity to set up tiny w^orks and exploit 
the new dcc^clopments* In die eighteenth oentury^ induitriaJ inno- 
vati^in and the industrial opitaiist grew side by sidc| to trace the 
growth of this mw clement in the lodal sliucturcof the periled it 

neccssan- to trace first the industrial changes which give them 
birth. 

It w^as nnl only the domestic industries which were revoludon- 
tacd by the new processes. Perhaps the must characicjisdc and 
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important of all the ^Lily indufiLdaiisl^ v^cte the ircm-iaiijiistcrs, 
though a gCK>d deal of capital was going into lead and copper 
mining and the prchtiuction of hmss. At the begUming of the cen- 
tuty this would have seemed unlikely^ ITm produedon of iron 
hihouced under a peipetual handicap owing to Its dependence on 
charcoali wluch ^tivc jt to those areas where wcNid was still 
plcndfLil and where streams could be used to work the bellows for 
the blast furnaces. In spite of these dHIicnlticSj which were in* 
creased by inadec^uate transport^ many small capitalists were oper¬ 
ating furnaces and pcodudng pig-iron^ w'hich they sold to the 
foigcs. These^ with much consumption of charcaai* turned it into 
the bar-iron required by the 1 nan-worker. But at all stages the 
compeution of Wedish icon was keen. The forges bought pig- 
irOQ ffom S^veden as well as the products of English furmceST the 
slitting mtlls and iron-workers UAcd a gix>d deal of Swedish 
wToughi-iron as wdJ m the output of English forges. Strained 
rdatkirts with Sweden in the twenties drove home the inccut- 
vctiicncc of this dependence and sdniulated the search for methods 
that^ by subsdtnting coal or coke for charcoal^ w^ould free the 
English industry from its reliance -on imported iron* 

The lirsi step in this dirccdon was token by the Darbys of Coal- 
hrciokdj-ttH The story of ihelt achievement is well known^ so well 
known^ indeed, that it is sometimes forgotten tliat the advance 
they made, thouglily highly signifioinE: foe the future, was itself a 
limited one. Though Darby was able to use coke in his furnace to 
produce pig-ittm that was well adapted for making caft-hrrm 
gocxls* it W'as unsuitable for turning mto bar-iron at the forge. In 
consefiuence the cortmhudijn of the Darbp was not so mucKg at 
least in the first half of the centun, to free the older btanches of the 
trtja industry from its dependence on charcoal and theiefare on 
Sw'edish imports, as to optm up new aspects by developing 4 
market for pots and pans and kettles and^ in time* for the cistdron 
cylinders for steam engines* Or the structural [^ans of the new iron 
bridges, Dicrefore, as a result of all these activities, both in the 
mote traditional aspects of the industry* and in its newer devdojj- 
mcnct the ifon-mLCUtcr piuvidcd. an im|>offant element in the new 
class of inilustrbllst tliai was emerging. 

IF the rise of the imn-maiter was chidiy associated with tech¬ 
nical invention^ so was that of the small industrial capitalbt who 
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fou4id his oppormnidcs in the cspxtuimg demanii for woollen 
^nJ rcouii goocU^ So Jong ^ the mnhods icnmncd toulidDnal 
the merchint cspitalist continued to organi/jC production. He 
supplied the nw material, miifkctcd the finishal product^ and 
enmeshed the nomimlly free' maJiiifiictiircR*^iQ the older sense of 
the wcjicl^ in X web of credit that ensuted his general compliance 
with the needs of the linen drapei: or clothier. Hctc ajipun technical 
dcvciopmc-nt gave the small industrialist hi& chance* This umc 
very tiflevenlvi tnilucncing first one section of the manufacture and 
then another. It is sometimes too easily assumed that the textile 
ifidusuy stood still until the im^ention of Kay^s flying shuttle, 
followed by the invention of mechanical spinning* and that then 
progress tawards industrial capitalism took place all along the 
line, accompanied by the fairly rapid building of factories in wliich 
ro house the new t^achine^. The reaUt)- was both a more pro¬ 
tracted and le$$ simple process^ 

Possibly the most significint breach in the older merchant 
capital domiiiadDn^ w^hich gave the small industrial capitalist his 
chance, is to be found in what Lancashire always describceJ a$ the 
* Dutch loom\ This loom, sometimes also misleadingly known as 
an 'engine Iciom \ was an clabomte,though hand-^w'otked^ machine 
for wTcavirig the ribbom and garters and tapes so much in demand 
by the fashions of the day. k $rn ^n replaced the old narrow loomt 
prrviously used ff>r this type of small-ware since upwards of 
twelve pieces could be woven simultaneously by the same weaver. 
But these looms, with their many shuttles^ trctc not cheap to buy* 
and cTJuld not he made, as the ottlinary hotn aruld* by a local 
craftsman. Scunc were valued ax between £6 and £i i each, so that 
To buy one for his own use was geocmlly beyond the resources of 
the average domestic ’worker.^ 

fierc then wws a opening for the pettA' industrial capitalist. 
The fir?t step was to acquire half a do?.ein or so of these looms, 
which were lioused in a long mom or garret. Tticet journeymen 
could be hired to work them under supervision* The cmpfoj'eT, 
though lie owned the means of production and hired the wnrlcEbop 
and die labour, could hardly he de^critscd as a manufactumr in 
any htii the oltlet sense of the term. He “itjll depended an ilie smafl 

^ P. Wjtdsa;(inh Hxl J. 6c La£y Msan^ TJv Citf/m Lm*- 
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dealer foe his raw m;cti:rj&L fie was^ indeed, simply an 
undertaker for the merchant, an industrid middlcnian under 
whose roof ^ome cwnccntiation of the indusecy taking place, 
even though in the Manchester district st^uie of these undertakers 
claimed to lx; controlling as many as ro'tcity looms. In the country 
districts something mote akin to a real factory orgtmmaoti was 
developing. Tlic Philips brotlrers had a loom^housc at Tcan and 
adjaccoT to it bleach wjrks and dye works^ though they were still 
supplying looms to dom^^stic workers in the vidnicyp* By the 
middle of the centuiy m Lancashire^ which was (he only area in 
wliich th e opposition of the weavers had not succcecled in defeat- 
iog the introduction of the Dutch loam* optimistic entrepreneurs 
were eqxrimcnting w^ith the use of watcr-powxr to drive the 
looms^ tlcrCj Kay^ w hose name is more popularly associated wdth 
the fivitig shuttle, invented a device by which scYcral looma could 
be coanecicd with a wooden beam and the wbede driven by 
wfater-pij^wer* 

like so many inventions in their early stages, this one proved 
nfdoubtfiil economic value. Bach loom nrilt net^uired the attention 
of a weaver, and, whettas by die older hand-contiYiUlcd process 
defects could be noticed and remedied almost instinctively hy a 
skitful workman, now much mischief might be done befom the 
loom could be stopped and the necessary adjustments made. So^ 
though the thing was technically possible by the end of the cen* 
tury,, it was not so much the Dutch loom driven by powder as a 
more efficient vefsion of the hand'dri vert one, the so-cAlled swivel 
loom, which templed the small capitalist to buy and instal looms 
and to create ’what was in cssenoe a miniiuurc factory. In spite t>f 
this iidv^ancc, impni-cant small-ware nuutufiiciurerSj like j. and N. 
Philips and Company, were nnt concentrating all rheir k>nraf until 
the third decade of the nineteenth century. It was not, there fore* 
so much the factor of povrer as the expense cif the elaborate Juoms 
reejvtired in the ssnalbware factory that encouraged industrial 
capitalism in this very specialLiccd branch of the textiles. 

In the ail k-thfowing industry both elaborate machinery and the 
use of warcr-powet speeded the newer lypc of industdat organra- 
tioo ^nl{ ptxividcd openings for the cipimlist who eared to invest 
in plant and machuicry- Here the story is Weil known. Prom the 
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bc^linning the silk h^l relied upon the cipiralbt Co import 

the opensivc as well ns to imtkct the finblicd gciods^ 

stnd by ihc end of the $ev£ntetnO\ century taiher iinidc wooden 
contraptions weft foresludowing the use of machinery fat silk 
throwing. But it was the imroductiof], of the Indian methods of 
throwing the silk by meacis af elaborate maebinery driven by 
watcr^ so as to produce the warp foe the weaver, which really 
opened the way {at indusetiai capitalism in the silk manufactory. 
Here the Ijombc brothers were pioneers^ though as John iHed 
comparacivdy yotujg it was Thomas who waa really icspotisible 
forthe success ofthc enierptisc, Tt» tlie traveiJer^ Loml>e's millK on 
the E^erwentT the first of their kind^ w^erc a source of wonderment- 
Tt* iiiiJe William flurton, apprenticed to the milb while s till 50 
small that he was not able TO reach the niachincty miril pattens 
had bccsx strapped to his fcet^ ihc whirling wheels must have 
^emed less a matter for enchantment) 

During the first part of the cen retry, milb of thb size were con¬ 
fined to the silk industry and were never very numerous* though 
Derby, Stockport and jMacclesfield became little pockets of in¬ 
dustrial capitalism and provided a good deal of cruployment of 
the factory type, vcr\' largely for women and children, hut the 
most skilled work was still done by mole operatives. On a veiv 
much simller scale, and for reasons akin rather to the concentra- 
tEon of the Dutch looms in the smali-w^are manufactory ihan to 
thcise EliAt moved the Ij:>mbe;i to $ct up thtir mtlb on the Derwent* 
silk weaving also tended to become concentrated under one roof. 
Wo hear of a silk weaving esmblijhmcjir that contained twenty 
looms housed in a narrow' shed. Just as the loom was too ex¬ 
pensive for the iTCrage workman to possess, so the little work¬ 
shops in which they w^cre collected had rarely l>eert constructed 
for that purpose, Haifa do7.cn looms installed by a very small 
employer, himself usually very dciwndcnr on the merchant who 
handled his goods^ whs a common atrongement throughout the 
century. 

Interesting though these early breaches in the dome^c organ- 
iaaiiofi of the textile mdustry arc, until technimi progrm had 
forced dtvclopmccti on the spinning and wwiving of wool and 
cotmn tiicrt was little chance of the indusmal capitalLst emerging 
in sufficient numljcts lo create a new clement in socict). Before 
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this could happea the preparing of llie cotton or wool for the 
ipiuncr, tlic spinnitig and the subsequent weaving would nil have 
lo be tcvolurioqieod by the imxniinn of machiner!,' inappeoprUte 
foi use in cottage homes. The transformation of the tcsiiJe in¬ 
dustry therefore depended on the invention of efficient machines 
for carding and spinning, and on the disoovety of a nicchanjcal 
loom. Only the first two of these had really been achieved by the 
end of the century. Mechanical weaving, though tcchnioUiy 
possible before ils dose, was not adopted, even in the ease of the 
less conscn'ativc cotton industry, until the early nineteenth 
century’. The power loom therefore pbyed no part in creating a 
new tiMUiu&cniting class of industrialists in the first stages of the 
Industrial Hcvolutiam 

The invention of the carding machine and mechanical splnnirig 
wcie closely cocmcaed, and, irnieod, two tnierdcpendcnt aspects 
of the same need: once the process of spinning had bam speeded 
up the older method of carding by hand was plainly inaileqnftir. 
Hence, once Paul and Wyatt had patented their device for spinning 
by tollers, they turned ncM to making some Improvement in their 
apparatus for carding, as it was evident that if the spinning were 
a success a botticjicck in the earlier stages was inevitable. As is 
wdt ktieiwn, neither device was very satisfactory in use, and the 
small factory which Paul set up in the Upper Priory in Birming¬ 
ham, if a convemd warehouse can be dignified by the name of 
factory, functioned ftu little more than two and a Jialf yews, 
during about half of which the unlucky Wyatt was imprisoned 
in the Fleet for debt. Edward Cave, the founder of the J 

Wi'ho had bought up the rights in two hundred and fifty 
spindles and who had some capital available, was rather more 
successful. Tn 1741 he set up the new machinery in a mill at North¬ 
ampton, wJlcre the motive power was provided by water, and he 
can therefore claim the honour of having been the first mill^iwner 
to spin bv water-power. The profits of the enterpiise do not, 
however, seem to have been such as to encourage similar invtar- 
ment. There was also a small mill at Lcoiumster where Daniel 
Bourn, id addition to having purchased a licence to instal PauP* 
spindks, was cipetimenring wiffi a caiding machine which he, 
like Paid, patented in 1743. This met with duaater. being des- 
troved by fire in 1754. widely fdt tliat the 
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attempts hitherto made otily illustrated thr impossibility of 
stituting a machine for the traditional rechnique, which h possibly 
the tcasan why other attempts made by Kay, by I^urence Earn- 
shaw and James TayiDr cccdircd no hnaticloJ biclfing*^ 

By the 'sevenries the position was completely diffetent. Some- 
time between 1764 and 1767 Hargreaves invented his spinnicig 
iconyp white Atkwdght applied for his patent in 1768^ and ^rw een 
them they rcvolutEoniKcd the early stagey of the spinning industry, 
thrnigh Arkwright did not take out his liatcd patent fur hh card¬ 
ing machine until j t?^- Both men gave praciicaJ proof ofthc utUit)* 
of their ini'cntions; Hargreaves and James had a small factory in 
Nattingliam, and Atkwfight started Im water-driven mill at 
Gnumfotd in 1771. Tlie change m the siructutc of the industry 
for which they were ro be respotisihJe was not immcdiaiely 
apparent H Indeed, Hargreaves^ jenny at first seemed as it would 
perpetuate the older forms of domestic industry’, since the eatfiec 
jennies with less than tw-enty^-four spindles could be driven by 
hand and jnstaJIcd in the conages of die spiniicrs. Nor wxrc they 
so Mpensivc that* hlvc the Dutch loom earlier, they needed to be 
coacentrated under one toot, Arkwrighds framcp driven as it Wii 
by w'atcr power, was a diRcrent matter, and the need to card the 
cotton rapidly to meet the increasing demand stimtiJated still 
Funhcf the gTfiwth nf factories. Here was an opening for the small 
capitidkt, htitli in the cotton and the woollen Areas, and scribbling 
mills, which prepared thecotronand wool for the spinncii sprang 
up wherever there was wwtet-pow^cr to drive the machines. 

As yet such mills w'ctc more adjuncts ro the domestic system, 
merely relieving the clotliicr from the tedious business of the pro¬ 
cesses preparatory tq spinning which, when done in the hoine^ 
had b^n dresomc and umc'Wasting; and in Yorkshire the 
woollen nmnufaciuret, even after the close of the century, took his 
wool to the scribbling mill and received it back in the form of 
slubbing^, juat as he had been in the liabit of taking his cloth to 
the fulling mill, paying the mill owner for hb serviershm retaining 
the comiat of hit own product. It was, however, dearly ad- 
for the owner of the mill to branch out into other 
The man whe started by carding soon came to add 
[crtnicG, ddven dihcr by hand, or power, and so combined the 
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business of cording and spinning* while the snudi spinning factory, 
using Arkwright's frames, fonod it convenient to do its own 
carding and slubbing. Here then, even by the seventies, Lhere 
were openings for a man of sonic teclmicai knowledge ttt buy the 
new machin^ and to start up in a very small way u x manufacturer 
of yam; and so from the ’seventies onwards the atimbers of the 
small capitalists grew. 

Once the tabtic, whether cotton or woollen, harl been woven, 
the finishing processes offered fiiithcr openings. In the case of 
wool the doth had to be dyed, sheared and fulled. In the cotton 
manuSictoiy the analogous processes were dyeing or bleaching 
or pruning, whichever type of finish was required. These proocsscs 
in the ease of ivooi were traditional and had noc been much 
altered by technical improvement before the end of the eighteenth 
century, except that steam-engines were being substituiecl for the 
water-wheel in driving the great stocks at the fulling mill or the 
gig mills in the finishing shops. The fuller was almost always a 
small independent capitalist owning, or at least renting, his own 
mill, and wot king on the cloths sent to him by the local clothiers 
Of mcrehanis. The piacticc with regard to the finishing shops was 
incKt varied. In East Anglia and in the VFcst the merchant epical- 
ist often made himself tesponsible for these later stages, since it 
enabled him to secure the standard he lequired. In such eases 
accommodation for cloth finishing was often atTached to the ware¬ 
house. In Yorkshire, with its mass of small clothiers, the small 
independent cloth dresser or finisher w'as moK comiiion, and 
boys were apprenticed either to clothiers, or to ebth finishenf or 
to doth merchants, in these areas, particularly in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, when the opposttioti of the croppers, 
os the jouftieymcn who handled the gnea^ shears vrerc oiUcd, was 
overcome and the mechanical gig mill, widely introduced, w’us a 
fresh opening for an enterprising ttun with a little capital to 

invest. j ■ ■ 

In the cotton trade the number of bleach works and printing 
shops cjqianded with the itulustf}- and made Uttk centtes of ^ 
diistrifll capital even though the great business of organizing the 
actual piiaduciion cjf the doth Jtill reotiincci uviih the mcrcbaiic 
capitalist. In the first half of the century these cstablisltmetus were 
small, but here, Lnked as they wete with a new and expanding 
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tnidc^ tecluiical impcovements were eagerly sought after and 
hopdu]]y adopted Ta styjs a new bleach works near Manchesterp 
at Collyhufstj was set up by three ineti who^ in partnerships in^ 
stalled tlic btest machinery and sgerly called attention to the 
increased speed with which their new process could pcrfomi the 
long and tedif^ua btistness of hkaching,^ Such men were typical 
of many w ho found ample and projGtabic employment in Itamiling 
the growing prdage of Mandiestcr goods* therefore, the 

main branches of the industry became mechanbred and produounn 
leapt forward tbe opportunitis» for the establisbmcnt of blcadi 
works increased aJso^ and many I Lancashire families owed thdr 
fiirtuncs to this source- Those entn w'ht> w^ent into calico printing 
had simJktr experiences. 

Calico printing w'as not* however^ origiitoUy tied up with tiie 
grow'th of the native cotton industry, but had depended on the 
imports of the East India Company, w'hose printed Indian goods 
had stimulated a demand for such fabrics in the home market* 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century this compcrilinn hsd 
been™ 80 serious lhar in 1701 the w'oollen manufaciurers suc- 
cecdcii in getting the w^earing of Indian printed goods prohibited. 
To the clagrin of the clothiers this ptoliibitiua meicly acted as a 
stimulus to tlic growth of the printing nf cotron in this amntty^ 
$ince the white Indian calico was ^tiU available and (he home de* 
mand large. Even before thu date the founEiatiorts of the industry 
had been laid* for the In chan goods wrcrc espensj^e and there was 
a large unrapped market for some cheaper substitute. In an at¬ 
tempt to supply it, rrance* Flolland and England all tsegan to ex^ 
perimcnt* and it seems probable that by 1678 the industry had 
laeen cstahlbhcd in alJ three countries. But in England after 1701, 
since the Indian prints, but not die English prints on Indian 
material, were ptohibited, there w-as every encouragement for the 
industry m forge ahead. Thar the earliest centres should be at 
ports like Bristol and, above aiJ, London, with its great iinpi>rr of 
Indian caliooeSp was to be expected. By 111 % "a'hcn the agitation 
of tile ivonIJen manufacturers to have the prohihiiion against the 
wraring of such printed goods extended to the hon^e-produced 
variety was becoming fcumidable, there %vcrc appatenriy some 
thirty printers in Iwaudon* not counting the smalter job printers 
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whp^C a rnatH sccJc of busifltfSS flJtd Braiety to avoid p^iyitlg till? 
cicise gn their made them difficult to trace. 

Even the pnntei^ were not great employers of Labour* 

One, a Mt, MfluviUion^ had printing shops at both Mitchajii and 
Wands vt"orth^ and employed Jusc over tu'o hundred people, but 
he was an exception^ and the common contemporary assumption 
was that about eight hundred people werecn^lovcd in chb trade*. 
But if the Liboux force was not large^ the printers wece t)y>ical of 
the new manufacturing class in tb^ keenness to avail rhemsdves 
of new' tccl^ojcal devices, and the use of new copper plates, in 
place of the old wooden blocks, improved both the quality of tlie 
work and the speed ai which it could be done. Miss Mann gives 
yards of printed calicoes^ linens and stulfe as the figure 
for the year 171 B-i 3. ITic pdnttrrs Itad indeed been too siioccssful; 
in 1711 the prohibition was extended to any stuff made of cotton 
or mixed with it* the only exceptions being muslins, neckdoihe 
and fuatiaas:^ or calicoes dyed all blue, which were presumably 
used for smocks and aprons^ 

From the point of vkw of the Lancaslure cotton industry ihc 
cxccptiom* and particularly that of fustians, which were not 
dearly described, until the Act of 1756 defined them as malcrfal 
made in Great Britain nf linen yam and cotton woob ^cre mi' 
portant. Before the advent of cotton, a good tkal of linen had 
|>ecn made in the area, and since lideti was not included in the 
prohibited fabrics^ and carried a lower excise thfui the home¬ 
made calicoes had done, if tended to lie used as a substitute by the 
primets. The combination of the older linen industry with (he 
ftcw‘cr cottons abo feciliiatcd the weaving of the fustians, which 
WTfe of various types and qualities, though all combined a mixture 
of cotton and fki. These fabrics met tlie home demand for Lighter, 
gailv coloured materials and w^ere used by the printers in place of 
the forbidden ^Uco, though it should not be forgotten that it waf 
the wearing, noi the making, of Indian prints that was prohibited. 
Goods made for esport, whether to Europe tif the greedy African 
markets could silll be made in this countn% The effect of this 
legislation was twofold. The pfoduction of fbatiati was greatly 
encoocagei;! and prinring grew up near its place of production. 
Though there is liulc evidence to show that the printing of 
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textiles was at aII widespread in LojicAsIdrc before the middle of 
the ccnuiry. in the lare *fiftbs, and even mote in the ’sixties small 
priming worts were springing up all over the textile areas of 
Lanotshire^ Chcishirc and Derbyshire. Here again was another new 
held for the petty industrialist. 

E^ependent as it was upon the vngaries of f^hion and demand^ 
it was a highly speculative business. Jifoteover it b likely that 
many of these small work.s had jnsufEdent capital behind them, 
for bankruptdes were common. Bui where one man failed the 
prospects of success seemed bright enough to make anorher come 
forward. Xor only did their mimbcfs conrinue to grow, bur, 
especially after the impetus the cotton industry received with the 
mvctitinii of machine spiniiitag, some vciy' considerable concerns, 
employing hundreds of han^^ emerged, l^ikc spinning, fabric 
printing also became mechaniaed. Just as copper plates superseried 
the older wooden blocks^ so rhe cop|>er cylinder and ihe revolving 
press superseded tlie older, more kborbiu hand proem. BcU’s 
invenrion w'hich was introduced In l-ancashirc in 178^, svas not 
the hrat attempt made to speed up the proems, but earlier expert- 
menrs had ptxrvcd less satkfaoory. Up to this time most print 
works had been small independent concerns with a clear line of 
demarcation between thein and the cotton TnatiuiacturerSi With 
the coming of machine punting, men already engaged in making 
dothp addcil printing to iheir other activities. In the same way 
the printers in their turn branched out into the business of mating 
the doth they usedp and as a result some firms, like that of the 
Peels, cmerg^, which were very large by the standards of the 
rime. 

To go into every activity that developed in Eonnexinii with 
technical changes^ and that gaxx increased openings lO the small 
capitalist to invest in machinery and plant, would be a wcarUome 
pnaccss, hverywhcrCp though the advance was an irneguJat one> 
methods in the teatUes and in the prodiiccion of rneijils 
were encouraging industrial capital and substituting the facEoty 
and ihe workshop For rhe rtadidofial putting^ut system, domin- 
3Eed by ihe merchant capitoli^L It mighr have Ixrcn expected that 
a gncKi deal of the capital thar financed the transition and went to 
c^p the new fiinorics would Uive come from those men, who, 
u dothiers and linen drapers, liad been itUerested in organizing 
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the ^ork of the spinners and weavers. These men were well ac¬ 
quainted w'ith the details of rhe trade and familiar with chc market. 
They were w'dJ aware of the bortknect created by the shortage «f 
yatfij and they had the necessary' capJeal to sink in the new^ imchin- 
ery. Yet in a sense the very' fact tliat they were so intimately bound 
up with the older type of organi-^ation scrats to have prevented 
them from experimenting w ith the new. Tlie oid had served ibcm 
they had the pro6is of the metchants capitalist^ of the entre¬ 
preneur; if new men wanted to take the respunsibility of providing 
them w ith more ample supplies i>f pm that waS| or seemed to be* 
tio' real threat to the whole basis of the domestic system. This 
point was made again and again as late as lioS in the evidence 
presented to the members of rhe Committee on Petihons rcbting 
to the Woollen Trade. Thus, Sir Robert Peel deebred: 

T WAS very fearful that soniething would iiave come out* during our 
silting here, which mighi have afforded m apprehension Thui che 
Facrorics would hive swallowed up ihc little manufjCtuTef^, but 
everything I have heard to led me to believe that the factory must 
give way to the domestic 5y:stcm^ when the Trade happeuii to be in 
ihe MXtc the reverse of whai la it present, in 1 deptc^^ed lUie^; 

while anothcT wieners stated that having made enquiries Into 

rheif supposed apprehensions rhir the Factoncs would tlc$Lroy the 
doniotic ^yjtem, [after mature dclilxrraiion he war] satisfied that, to 
far Ccom injuring them^ it muit be a voy great bcnchi . . . iliar the 
domestic manufaaory and ihe factory spicm arc Inercaiing each 
other» and are caiiicd on to much greaier [tdvantage where there arc 
factories than wheie tlicrc are solely ducne^tic maimfactuEcs.^ 

Thu* fetv of the men W'ho were already coounitted to the old 
ryatetn saw much advantage in switching ovee to the new. 

The fjppontimty which they let slip w'as seized by lesser iiicn, 
Srime of them came fto m the older type of small wor king ckuhisr* 
They had started aj wtavers and, with thrift mid hard work, had 
managed to save up enough to purchase a few jennies that could 
be iiistaltcd in the cottege and worked by the wonten and children. 
Jn many cases the connexion between these men and the land was 
still very clnsc^ Often they owned or rented a little holding and 
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were ^ tamiiiar with ^gtictiltmc u they wt-ix mih intlustry. But^ 
^ we have Men^ agriailtural chmff^s were breaking down the old 
partnership. Ptodtable farming wa$ calling for more speebdua^ 
don, more capital, larger holdings, if the new methods were to be 
followed, and full advantage was lo be raken of the rising prices^ 
Also with die groisih of popuktion the amount of land in the 
cloth-making areas was liiniced. Here the agticnltuml and indus¬ 
trial Ranges were doscif interlocked. In agticulmre the o]ipor- 
tunitics for the small man were iimiied in compadson with what 
industry seemed to offer. To an ambidou^ imin, already familbf 
with industdd peocMses^ ind templed by the high price? for 
which he could sdJ lUs small property it must have seemed almost 
ihc obvious $Tep to concentrate all his efforrs in the direexinn 
where the openings appeared most promising* 

The tbe of the Peel family is a classic eKampIe of the small 
landed proprietor who deliberately seked the opportunities that 
the new enterpnse seemed to offer^ and concentrated all hb re¬ 
sources upon developing them. Like so many of thdr comempor- 
aries* their interests had originally been divided between krming 
a smati family property, n^ing wooilen stuik and trading in 
both cloth iLfid hand primed ctvtion* Then one brother couccn- 
tmted on spinning cotton by the new prnce$scSj while another 
wcQt into calico pnnriug at BinyH In tySo the various members 
of the family were betw'ccn rhem cmiployiiig mosi of the working 
populadort of Bury, cither as spinners in the factory or as weavers 
m tlicir own homes. In lyfiS Roben Peel bought land at Tam- 
built a hictory thexe, and began to pUc up the fortune 
which was to make his son Robert eligible for the ha^ardt of a 
political career, w hen that w'as still the pccsm'c of the gemJetnan. 
John Fieldefij. also a Member of Parlkmcaii and a leading ciponcni 
of the need for factory reform in the ninetccEitb century', was the 
produce of very similar condiiions* Mis father, foshua Fidden, 
had also combined farming with the possession of a few looms, 
selling doth in Halifax market, as ?o many of the Yorkshire 
dothiefs did. Tlicn he became tnterested in spinning with jen- 
nics and, inventing in a few* set his family to spin. From these 
small beginnings came the mill that was to make his son a rich 
manufacturer 

Nor all those who turned to mdustn,- and d'lcnvafds prospered 
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did 50 ju M result of ft ftte choice deliberately madc^ As open fields 
md WHisccs ^eie enclosed sjiLillliorders who were teriancs, not 
ow might find rhcmBclvcs dispossessed- Their choice ky be- 
rween scaj-ing on the land bs landless klKJurcrs or seeking an 
opening in industry. William Raddiffe^s fiulicr had been tlnven 
from the land as a result of an Enclosure Act and had been forced 
to concent rate on weaving, so thai young William bad been 
brought up with a full knowledge of the w hole proca^ of doth- 
making, and^ being ambkioLti and inteUigent, it is no wonder tltai 
he should have early set up in busmtiis tot himself cnaploytog as 
much of tlir new^ machiner}' as hb capiiaJ would allow. 

The rise of the iton-masters is in many ways very similar. There 
is the same close coanexion with the bnd, though the social cate¬ 
gories from w'hich they were drawn seem to have been more 
varied than those from which the textile tnanufarlLiicrs rame^.. 
Possibly this is due to the fact that tton^w'orking, like ci'jai- 
mirting, bad been since the sixteenth century one of the mctbixli 
by W'liich tilt landed gentry had striven to increase their financial 
fcsourccs} an Rlkabctlmi list of iron-rnaatefs operating in H77 
contains an Empresaivc number of noble names. This rendmey 
persisted. It is notdiflicult to find eightccmhHncnnuy iron-masters 
who had every right to w rite the word ‘gcntlen^an' after their 
names. Such weic the Lloyds* later to be ptomineni in Bimning- 
ham both as industriolisTs and as bankers^ Sir GhurJes Lloyd, an 
Alderman and shcriiT of the Gty of London* in idj 1 bought the 
forfeited Manor 0/ Caereinion frvim the Commonwealth Com- 
missionecs and set Up a forge near IX>Iobraii. Though the Powys 
lands, of which this had formed a part, were repurchased after the 
Restoration the o^nnexion of rite Lloyd family with iron-nuking 
continued ?vot content witii making wfought-iron the furnaces 
at Bcfsham were started in 17 (7: when these came into productiem 
in 1719 the Lloyds were able to feed their forges witii iron of tlicir 
own makings an early example of integntiion in the iron induvny. 

The maiority of the eighteenth-centnry iron-masters^ however* 
started their industrial careers lower in the social scale, though the 
connexion with land was ofien still ihere. For txamplc the father 
of the firsi Abraham Darby was a faitnerj bur as he w^ also en¬ 
gaged in making nails and in the manufacture of locks* to bind 
his son apprentLCr to t rrmk mill maker in Bimiingbam was an 
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understandable choice. The stages by which young Abraham^s in¬ 
terests t^cie itiretted cowards iron-cnakifig are notdtfiictilt to trace. 
Fifstt he extended hb ideas to include brass-casting, then became 
manager for rhe ntiArh--formed Bristol Brass Wire Company, and 
from that it was an easy transirion to experiment in cast-iron and 
to the setting up of a smalt iron worbs. John Wijkinson^ whose 
name stands almost as a symbol of the iron-masters of his age, 
and w'hosc private tokens were circulated in. the Nlidlands with 
as mueb coniideiice as coin of tJae ztdhti^ came from vety similar 
stock. His father liad liecn interested in pt^t-founding. and seeding 
the possibilities of die new processes had set up one of the early 
coke-using furnaces. On Uus foundation John and hi$ brother 
built* until by 1770 they posseased beru'cen tliem three important 
wofka. Then came the development in amiJs which made it 
possible to tnnticcT the Broseley works with Birminghani, thus 
linking the plant wirh the growing demand of the Black Coimtiy 
mctahwfsrkcrs for the raw matcoa] of their craft- At his sicnlth* 
John Wilkinson leprcscnted something new in the ccoDomljcand 
social stmctuie of England* for after 1777 his activities wercncjt 
t\'cn coii^ned to this eouniryj he had works near Nantes* and 
later his brother built the famous Ctcusot found 17^ Though his 
auceess was outscandtng, his social and cccinnmie antecedents 
were common u> many of those men who owed thek fortunes to 
early utilisation of the new technical de\'^lnpmcitts in the imking 
of iron and, Jatrt* stceU 

1 o actumuJate the capital required even for the modest expan- 
si tm of the eighteenth century, whether in textiles or heavy indus¬ 
try, was no easy task, of the founders of those firms whose 
names were krer to become almost household names could com¬ 
mand much inherited wcaltJi, though there arc more exceptions 
10 ihi$ than is sometimes realized/and here the importance of 
landowners like the Uoyds, or of industrial dynasties like the 
Darbys, should not be forgottem Though the failier of the first 
Abraliam Darby fCcrm to have been no more than a smoJ] farmer, 
CDinbjjiing, as wr have lecn^ naiJ-ntAking with tgriculiure, he left 
a very solid foundation on which Ids son codd build. By the time 
the inventions of Henry Con and Peter Onions had made the use 
of coal possible tti the forge as well a$ in die furnace such families 
had ample resources behind them with which to dev elop the new 
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prCK;e$™, Matthcu' Boulton was^^fioiJicrpronuneni manufairturer 
who had not hjid to depend on txis o^-n cstcroons for the foundft- 
tion of IitB famous Soho works. His father^ a ptospemLi^ silver 
stamper, when he died in 175^ left a coosidetaiilc fortune which 
his sson further aagmented in the following year by manying 
Anne, the daughter of Luke Robinson^ Esq^ She, it is said, 
brought j£aS,ooo with Iter. 

Yet in ipite of eJiocptions most of the men who promoted the 
new inventiom acquired the ca[iital which enabled them to 
the hard William Hutton, attempting tn esLimate the wealth 
of Bjimingham manuracturers in itS.?! calculated that out of the 
two hundred and nine leading citizcn$i whom he had selected for 
this puqxjse, iherc were ninety-four who possessed mote thnn 
jtijooo, eighty with above £10,000^ seventeen with some 20,000, 
eight xidth jT^o^ooct^ seven with ^50^000 and three with more than 
^100,000. As a commentary on these figures he added; 

1 have selected 109 people who take the lead among )0;^ooo by cotn- 
manding property of X Ki ^he 109.105 began the world by 

their owu prudence; 1$ mote liad fununcs added m their pnidcnec, 
but too imali to Ik liken into axcoimt j and yt pcrscmi were ^vnured 
with a latgctp which in many imtances 1 % much imptoved, llenre U 
foDows thai the above sum is ebjeHy aei|ui[ed by the preurnt in- 
bahiiants,^ 

For most of them these fominea !tad been amassed by unre¬ 
mitting toil and frugalityn The successful manufacturer nf the 
tighiecntb century had otcraardinary capacities for w^ork. Thus 
Joseph Rogcfson, the owner of a slubblng mill m Yorkshire, 
wrote in bis duiry 5 

For thcHrC first four years of this mUI of uuis running I have seen us 
iKgiD dmoat every iTiommg somefimes at ^ & 4 o^clock in the 
Morning Si obo seen the fixes pet Ji Nighi when we gave over, 
which wan tr i, 9 dc ic 11 n'dodc al night; & we hi%’e gcncxally 
run latex in Wiiiicr than in Slimmer, ixi Wininx ficqueotly mH night. 
I have had to go home for Bieakfast-^Dinncx—^ Drinking and I 
generally had got back before they had gpc theirs, uine we diotied 
Slubbers for Dinner was % hour,* 

* Quottd R. K. Dtnti xfii. 
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TliQtigh a cnifcsman and shopkeepet rutfici: than a nmiiufiicrupcyr 
Francis Placets record \b ec]ual[y ittipce^ive. He wrote in his 
diary: 

I ctcver losr a mmuce of uioe, ’waj never or any occaaion diverted 
from the steady pui^uit of my basinesd^ never spent a shUUng^ nem 
ojtoe entemined any company. The only tiiiiig 1 bougln vrcie books^ 
and Ant many of them. 1 adhered steadily to the practice t had 
ddopted^ and read foc two oi there lidtiTa c^xry night liter ihc buri- 
nesr of ihe day war dosed, which never happeru^d untiJ half part 
nine. 1 never went to bed until twdvt o^dock^ and frequently not 
till one^ but I indiiLgcd a little in the mamkig hy laying in bed until 
sevm^ 

As he cenimued this regime for hve or six years ir is perhaps not 
altogether to be wondered at that elsewhere in his diary he notes 
that Mrs. Place seemed to have lost that cheeifuliicss of disposition 
that had once been hml 

The driving force behind this grim austerity and uiicr devotion 
to buiiiness si’us doubtless due in part to early circurmtajiccs^ Few 
of th«e tneui had known case or leisure or soft living as chtidrem. 
Where their parents had Ijccn small farmers ccimbining agdod- 
ture, often^ Artliur Young averred, of a very siipshoc! with 
the foUoiiang of some craft, from diUdhood they had been accos^ 
tomed to helping their parents in one or other of their activities, 
life for poor children in the eighteenth century^ was hard^ and 
char most of their waking hours should be devoted lo work the 
normal lot, Tlicte was morc^ however, than hohit and routine 
behind the ^aucccss stocics* of the Indtiatijal Revolution, Because 
the older social and economic pattern was breaking up, the man 
who wai prepared tn work might* and often did, win great prixcsi 
not only in hard dsh but in reputation, 'Phe apptcnticcihip 
were almnst modbund, and rarely ohlJgatory for newer tiadea^ 
titey pro^dded cheap labour laiher than barrier* to keep men out 
of enfts, and for die enterprising, despite the settlement bws, 
there was great duidity of l^onr. This duidity* more character- 
tstic to-day of the American than the British workman^ is well ilJiis- 
crated by the career of John Baskervillc, one of the greatest type' 
founder*. He began his working adult life as agtavcatotie cutter* 
by rweniy had started a writing school* then went over to the 
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business of jipanning, making finuff-bHUes and tiays, and gilt 
buttons. By the time he was thinj'-.niaft he had buiJ: himsdf a 
house and set up his own carriage. For some yean he cspciimeiited 
in printing and tyj^-founding, and by 1758 the reputaiion of 
his Press stood iO high that be was appointed ofbcjaj printci to 
tile University of Cambridge, IKTicn, therefore, there were 10 be 
found in cmtibinaiinn botli a spaitan baclcground and great re¬ 
wards to fat won, it h not surprising that the social cnvironmetit 
was faTourablt to the rise of a new class of imnutaciurer* 

It has by now afso become something of a commonplace to 
ascribe their rise as much to religious as to socLaJ forces. As Pr^ 
fessor Ashton has pointed out, many of dte early Industrialiits 
bow the names that implied familiarity w ith and fondness for the 
old Puritan tradidom, mditions which, with ihcir scorn of dis play 
and of soft, JmmriDus li'.dng* did much to reinibrcc the so-caHcd 
cconORiie virtues of frugality, hard work and an honest peifomi- 
^cc of the work in band. By the eighteenth century the driving 
force btdund tliis Puritan Tradition might well have become more 
formalricd and less compulsive if it had not been reinforced by the 
great growth of die Society of friends. Tliough the ToleiatLao 
Act of 1689 freed tliem from the grosser kinde of persecution 
they soil sudeted from disabilities sufficient to maintain their unity 
and canalize tlieir ecttnomic activities. They were still, because <it 
the rest Act, Gtduded from the English universities, and from 
most aspects of public life. Tlwy could stUl be distraineii upon for 
tithes and Church dues. Such men* ptcftared to sulfcr for their 
convictions, were ready both to pteach the old puritan ideals and 
to live them In tbeii evetydiy lifei* and ffioogh cconomjc success 
Was no pan of therr creed, it did in many cases provT to be the 
by-ptoduct of their conscience. 

That this should ha\'e been so is not surprising; in part it w*a5 
due to the lack of distract ions dissipating time, energy and money. 
Resources not spent on easy Iking could be put back in the busi* 
ness, and because money itself was not over-valued tlie temptaiinn 
to secure it by t^uick and sometimes dishonest prohts was sbsuit. 
Men dealt with Quakius because they could trust them, Minds, 
often trained by brst-rate schoolmasters* that were not allowetl 10 
fritter their energies away on trivialities, lutned naturally to mote 
weighty and scientific topics. Thai such men should make real 
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coutributioEift tti the icfchnicai ami sckntific achicvcmtnt'a of the 
age is tindciMandablej Moreo^^rri us Dr. Rais^trick has shown» 
their sodjil codscicnces oficn fortietl them to pioneers. No 
sincere Friend would willingly make money by producing wliai 
might injure his fellow mcn^ cither materiUly or moialhv In eonse- 
rjuencc the QuftkcK iron-masters turned from manufactiiriiig 
cannon and shot; to making pots and pans and firebacks, their 
tewajd they tnund a great untapped and expanding market, a 
fiotable c^tamplc of the scriptural admonition, LSeck ye first the 
Kingdom of ^d and liU righteousness and all tliesc things shall 
be added unto yon\ 

This was noj the ordy reason why ihc standards of the Society 
of Friends contributed to d^e worldly success of theit mcnibers, 
'fhttc is perhaps a tendenqr to iiverstress the ilhtcacy of the 
tahouring poor I'hc effect of the diarity schools and vtlhge 
schools should not be underesdinaTcd. It may well be that in the 
middle of the eighreenih ccntux>\ before the educational apparatus 
of the day had been overwhelmed by the deluge of the growing 
popuJatjun^ the proportion of ihe people able at kasc lo read 
greater rhan in the dismal years of the early nineteenth century* 
Even so. It seems likely that tlie standard of cdtioatiun amongst 
the Quakers was markedly highn The puorrsc among them needed 
at Icas^E a degree of eduarion chat would permit the easy reading 
of the I toiy Scripturrs^ while the Quaker hahiE of eKaminmg the 
consdcncc led in many ciwes to the keeping of diaries and joumalip 
Also the Quaker insifitenee on the tnnst carefLil and exact perfoTm- 
ance of personal obligations and responsibilities made the matter 
of keeping carcfril accounts almost r religious duty. 

Here, then, w^erc a Ijody of men, careful, exact and well edu¬ 
cated. Tliey Itad also all the advantages that came from belonging 
to a society of likc-mifided [TOplcn f\ Quaker setting up in busi¬ 
ness could he sure of the help and advice of the brethren. Wild¬ 
cat schemes and over-?iptimistic Hnandai estimates would be dis¬ 
couraged by the monthly meeting, where the Quaker abhorfenoc 
of bankruptcy was manifese again and again, bat sober, well- 
thought-out plans would be cncx>UEagcd^ and the young Friend, 
about to launch out for Jiimsclf, would receive advfcc and en¬ 
couragement that was both wrcll informed and disimerested. 
Certainly he would not be left to sink or swim ulonc. This ccon- 
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omic uniry of the Qqpkcr world wis fiirtber stmujjly reinforced 
by marrlsige. Partly because mamages outside the Society were 
frowned upon^ and partly because the meeting* where the young 
folk would autoimtically mingle, was ihe great point of con tact 
there wa$ much intermamage between prominenr Qttaker fami¬ 
lies. This was so usual that an air of eonutivanoc was imparted to 
what were in ail probability purely petsomJ preferences. Never¬ 
theless, the economic consequences were irri port ant, for Quaker 
cnietpriscs tended to be joined together by fomily ramifications. 
The result was ui impart a cenain toughness and coherence to the 
Quaker business woridn Capital could be applied w^hcre it W'ss 
most needed. Promising works or capcriditiifs could he nursed^ 
tinnece$sary or uneconomic plant could be scrapped^ a degree of 
compeiitjon could be eliminated. Tlic Quaker meeting eomri- 
buted yet afiotlirr clemmi of industrial stxcugth in that it also 
promoted good relations bciwecn master and man. Where 
possible, Quaker employed Quaker, afid a common attitude to¬ 
wards life and work knii together the employer and the workman, 
the one avoiding exploiLation and the other giving of his best. 
Even where the enterprUie was large and the pay-roll contained 
non-Quakers, the tradition that demanded a square deal for the 
■workman m;ide for goexl rebdonships, for an honest payment of 
W'agcs* and foe some attcrujon to eduattion, to housing and to 
sickness. And In consequenoe the Quaker manufaccuter tended to 
be able to ctean] the labour force of hU looaiiry. 

But though the Quakers were an impoitant dement in the 
body economic, the part they played can be overesrimated, nor U 
it safe to assume that w hat is true of them b true of the other non- 
Anglican dements chat were prominent amongst the rising class 
of monubicturers. .^Vmofig the Quakers were to be found men of 
breeding and some capital who had become Friends in the early 
days of the seer through the force of conEciencc and conviction. 
Utcr, when persecution was las severe, the proportion of men of 
education and capital amongst them remaicicd high because the 
same qualities w'hich m^dc them good Quakers also helped them 
to actairt emmence os merchants, as bankers, and as manufaciufers* 
This seems true also of the Presbyterian eommunhy Jn the early 
decades of the cemtiry, though Jess so later when the ranks of 
the wealthy omemg thetu were thinned hj a drift away to ihc 
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EstJibibhcd Cliiifdi, which was more soeiaUj- digibk and wliich 
freed them from legd re&iiiciiDfis imjxjsed by the Test ActSi 
the holding of oflRccaod the enjoying of educational crtdowoieuts 
byDissenccK. When the Presbyterian mimstcr, made 

a survey of bis London conyregatiofi in 17TS, he found among 
them one batoneE, one esejuite, eight men worth £10*000 and 
more, fam-^thcce *tnen of substance*, fifty-fotir LivenTnen of 
London* and twctitv-sii freeholders. Of the teturns that he ob¬ 
tained e be where those of liiistol ate interesting because of its 
eoETuncrdal imponance. bierv five churches supplied him with 
Infnmiaiion. Tlie first, with a congregation of about fiv^e hundred, 
reported 'very few cd them poor* The whole congxegatkm is 
reckoned wor^ £ioo*doo*. The secfind* with about sixteen bun- 
dfcd hearers* also said they bnd very few poor and were worth* in 
alb some £400^000* The story from the others is much the same^ 
The third in the list had a congtcgaiion of five hundred sonls^ 
worth in totaJ between £60*000 and £70*000* the fourth, w%th a 
Congregation of twelve hundred^ was wo till about £i6o*oqo» and 
the fifth and smallest, bdui^ IxrLwccn four and five hundred, tepre- 
tiented wealth 10 the tune of £^o,ooo.* Frcjun the count)' returns, 
too, come many indicafiMiis tint the I^mbyterlan Qmrch had nor 
yet been denuded of its gentlemen hy the sodal ePCftioa i\{ the 
eighteenth century, Kut if the Prc$by tetians of the late sevenreenth 
and early ciglnKmih century were often men of substance, of the 
Vt csleyans this is less likely to be true since so many of Wc$ley*s 
most sincere and cnthnsiasEic converts were made amongst the 
lowest And most debauched siraia of the labouring poor; hi$ 
teaching tended to transform drunkards into gootl w^orkmen 
rather tiian to appeal to the more educated class.* Not were 
^Tiitcficld^s successes amongst the ^shionable w'odd mtirc 
likely to swell the numbers of Nonconformist inJustriaibts, 
Where, therefore, one of the new industriidj^ts a Wc^lcyafi he 

Ccndcfl to l>e abom self-made, or* jHnrhaps mote accurately speak- 
ing, a Wesley-made* man. 

But to strew the possible importance of the tdigious factor h 
not toas$iime thai all ciglircenrh-ccntur}‘ matiufaaurm were men 
of strong religious feeling, or that piety and fair dealing were the 
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tmrki rtf nil Many of them were quite prepared to 

any advanfa^jc that came thdr w'hv and to drive any bargatn, 
however harcl^ that benefited then^ Tht atdiuije of the minu- 
facturers a cbw towards the iiivcfitor h not conspictioua for its 
brotherly love urtd Oirwiiin charity. Though they were ready ro 
sciat: with avidity on any new lievice, or process, or machine that 
incteascti ourpuc and lessened cosw^ there was an almost univeraaJ 
resmtment against fKtving the licences that the investor demanded 
as some recompense for his own contribudon towards industry^ 
Only thc^c iiivcntots who could collect enough funds to employ 
their own inventions gut much out uf thtrcL When Crompton 
threw' the details of his mule into the common pool of knowledge* 
being promised a iubscripucm in lieu of patent rights, It only tval- 
ized the paltry $um of jTfiy 6 j, , while Hargreaves^ because he 

allowed his inveniioEi to be sold and copied bcfuFc taking out 
patent rights, found that tlicst could not then be enfnered^ 

Nevcithdess, despite niucJi sharp practice and hard dealing, the 
example of men like Matthew Boulton* though not himself a 
Friend, and Josiah edgwood. could not be without it5 intliicficc, 
if only because ^jf the success which they achieved^ To Boulton a 
hard bargain was a liaJ bargain* In Ms opinion, which he gave to 
one cocrespondentp ^ Paticricc and candour should mark all our 
actions, as well 45 firmness in being just ici ouraelves and oUicrSv 
A fair cltaraclct and standing with the people is attended whh 
great advantage cw well ar saris faction*-^ That he pfacri&ed what 
he preaclted is well illustrated from a letter which he wrnic to 
John Taylor in the January of ^7%^ pointing oui* 'I have had 
many offers and opportninrics of taking your people, whom 1 
could, with convenience to mysdf have employed; but it is a 
practice I abhor*.* With X^'cdgwood, iod. nothing that fell bdow 
his standard ^ wouiil do" for 1dm. and hi$ dislike of sharp practice 
and shoddy workmanship was well known to all in his employ* 
And many men uf no great naturaJ virtue* seeing how business 
flowed 10 rhe Quaker because he was trusted, and how the man of 
probity built up a fcptitatii>n for his wares, must have come to the 
conclusion that in business "honesty was the best policy ^ and in 
this way the religious principles of the few tended to leaven the 
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Ltitdp of business ethics as a whale, Gycci the creed that thejr 
pfeached was i hard cne^ Rdcfltle^ in the demands the^ mack oa 
thezmelveSr whether in the name of God nr in the mjt>e of Mant' 
mon, they were rdcntless towards those who worked for them* 
and felt no compuncdoa^ no injusdee^ in $o being. What they 
preached was a gospel of work for themselves and for all those 
who were connected with thercL They believed devoudy that be 
who would not work neither should he eat^ Thus, from ihck 
cfTorts catnc not only the produedve drive and cncrgyi but also 
the accumukiiDn of CApltd that was lo o^uip England iriA rhe 
mills and machinery on which her economic greainc^ w:s5 
beginning to be built. 

Thus, by the end of the century ^ developments both m agricul¬ 
ture and in industry were, in the aggregate, considerable^ Tliey 
were, moreover, of such a cbaracicr a$ to th«aten what had bmi 
for gemeratious an accepted way of life. The new techniques of 
agdculttire cduld not be applied easily wi thin the fiamcw'ork of 
the old open-field commimity, any more than the water-framiC 
could be installed in the damesdt worker's cottage. How fat, by 
ebe end of the century, was the sodal pattern of the country 
showing a sympathetic change? 
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THE IMPACT OF ECONO,\nC CHANGE ON THE 
SOQAL STRUCTURE BEFORE rBoo 

B y TtiE three decades of the dghtcenth ccntuiy it is 

eJeat TO the bisTpriafi* and might even have been peredved 
hj sagacious contempomnes^ that ckmgcs of siiffidsmt 
magnitude in the Technique of iudusEty wetc taking place to affect 
the tiaditioital social structure of the country. As we have seen, 
in a brief review of some of die most outstatidirig amotig theui^ 
they oflered opporcuniric* of successful advancemcnE, even of 
wcaltlit to the man who could i^omchow accumukte a tiny capital 
to invent in the new machines or the new processes. By the do®c 
of the century many men* with diverse haekgrcionds* had thrown 
rhemsdves with enormous energy and smgkness of purpose Into 
deveioping rlicse possibilities. Alneady in the areas most suitable 
foe thdr act!vines»I-ancushire* A^orksihirc, the Black Country and 
South Wales, this new type of bu$ine$sman was numerous* In 
these dbtricts* and particuJafJy in growing towns like Bbrning- 
ham and ManchcsccTj a new kind of sodety waa fotming* Id this 
sodet)% though the mcTchant still important, he was slowly 
losing his predominance. More and more his aedvities were being 
restricted to those of the mere tnerdian t rather than the wider ones 
of ftnandng and organMng production. These functions the In¬ 
dus trials t was beginning to perform for himidf and^ as he enme 
to dideren tiate Ids interests from those of the merchant, his influ*^ 
ence on the new pattern of society became increasingly important. 
Lastly it was a sodety in which the town pmletariate wms as^umiag 
a new significance and fa some extent a new characier, though 
^ust what that character was to be, and how it was to dJHcr from 
the oickc urban ciaftstnan was not yet clcafi In the country the 
same break with the partem of the past was occarring. In these 
last decades all was flui:* though it would have taken a Yciy dis-- 
cemiiig eye to visualke the shape of things to come. 
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It i% not easy tti assess ihc extent to which economic develop¬ 
ment? had trarurormed the stttictu^ of rural society by the end of 
the eighiccnth Century. The greatest and most obvious hreah U'iib 
the past was pit>vided by the disappearanoe of the open-fieJd 
village and the cnetosutc of the wastes and eomnions, whicli in 
1700 still sprawled actors much of the less fertile land* Neither 
WH5 a rapid process. If half the arable land was still tti open fields 
ar the bcgiiming of the centun^ even at its end not all of it had 
been enclosed^ while the rcclansarion of wastes and conunons too 
some huodred and fifty years before it was reasonably complete. 
Yet, though the process was a lengthy one, it was fUndameniaL 
The sodety whkh had grown up within the frante work of the open- 
field village^ or wlir>^ie economy depended upon extensive wastes., 
could not survive the dwtruction of the agrarian shell in which it 
had irvtd* 

Because these changes were definite and concrete and because 
there was much that the social historian could tightly deplore in 
the English counrrj^idc of the nincEecnth cctirufy there has beta 
3 tendency to bbme enclosures for many, if not mostp, sub£ei|uent 
evils. Both the destruction of the peasantry and the cicarion of the 
landless labourer liave been attributed to them, and it k often 
emotionally implied^ if not spciicificjilly stated^ iJmt in the course 
of a cotnparativclj' few years the peasant, happy and prospcjrous, 
transfomicd into the labourer, wretched and poon As a 
cortjlbry it b often argued that misery led to rural depopularion: 
that the growing towns were fed by unfatmuatc country folk, 
driveo from the land when ir passed into the occupation of 
large tenant farmers, paying economic rents to greedy landlords. 
According to this view the manufacturers could offer mete 
subsistence wages to men and women who^ through despera- 
tioOp had no alternative but to accept. All this ir is itnplkd 
took place irt an atmosphwe of cxploitarion« greed and bitter 
injuiihee. 

On this picture recent Tcseatuh into eighteenth-century agtadaii 
hislori' Im cast increasing doubt and sitggc^ts that endosutc has 
l^n blamed for much for which ir was notp in faetp responsible^ 
Some of tlie confusion has doubtless arisen because of an imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the complexity* and often of the misery, of 
earlier rural conditions; there has been an inclinatioii to sec the 
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past as a goldtn age C5f a prosperous peasantry. In consequence, 
later sulTcring has not been baJanced against previous wretched¬ 
ness- Also difficulties have been created by the failure to tcalizc 
fhtiT the enclosures of the century were not all oF a piece and did 
not all produce the same efleers. It seems likely that the enclosures 
of the earlier decades did press hardly on the smaller Brcncn and 
were a ooorcibuiory factor in diminishing their munbecs- It is 
more doubtful ’whether the later parlkmentaty cndosuies had a 
similar effect. Indeed, if anything the agrarian i&organization 
that -was acederated by the pressure of the French wars and the 
growing population appears to have a contrary result, Thar cn- 
closute eUmii tated the opal field is obvious; its effect in reducing 
I he number of small trccupi'ing owners and modest tenant 
farmers » more difficult to assess. A change in fanning methods 
docs not necessarily imply a change in either the rural population 
or in the acreage fanned. 

The conditions prei^ailing in the early eighteenth ccnmty were 
such as to encourage the formadon of large farms. The low price 
of grain, combined with the desire to dtaw as great a revenue as 
possible from wcil-msmaged estates, made the more ptogiesdve 
landowner? amdous to consolidate small open-field farms into 
larger enclosed ones, vrhich could be used for [jasture and cattle 
bleeding. Such ctldosures, m this periiid, were only profitable 
if they could be carried out with a minimum of opposition. If 
resistance was likely to be w idespread, so that recourse to an En¬ 
closure Act * was ficccssar}-, then coosideraaom of expense seem 
lo have mtervened. The legal expenses that were comtcctcd with 
obtaming the required Icgisbtion were heavy. When to these liad 
to be added tlic inevitable core of hctlging and ditching, and the 
previous chotges for surveying the land, the expected ptofit 
could seldom appear to warrant such expenses, in view of the 
price of meat and the rate of interest cliarged in the first part of 
the centuty. Consequently, Enciosutc Bills were not common 
before the middle of the century. Such enclosure as took place 
was made possible by a combination of consent, pressute and 
financial inducement. The smaller freeholders vrcrc often bought 
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ptit: if aot mimerous thk did not peescnt a ccd problem. Also 
not all firenholdei^ were occupying owners^ though when a 
man was farming hi:£ own if ihe price offered were attrac¬ 
tive enough, be mutt often have b«n induced to sell Nor would 
a tdfiisaJ ncocssajily wreck the scheme^ Obstinate feecholdccs 
could be condlkted by the ofTcr of a coo5oli£lated farm of a ^hflC 
ctjuivakiit to tlieir former holding?. Getting rid of small &ee- 
holdci^ was nor, therefore, too difficult and Davies is of the 
opinion that in the parishes of'ancient enclosure' which he ex¬ 
amined the occupying owner had ail but disappeared from eighty- 
two per cent, of tlicin-^ Htiminating the smaller tenants was a 
simpler process though it might he a ppotniLied one. copy- 

holds fell in they would not be rcnew^cd. Small icaseholdcrs were 
treated in the $ame way, w^hlle tenants at will could be dealt with 
even more easily. In such circumstiutco it ^cems %*ery likely that 
some diminutinn uf the peasmtry' did occur, though, as it i<Kifc 
place before the era of increased industriolistaidon and heavy 
parliarnentary enclosure, it cannot be flUributed to either of these 
factors. 

Tlie enclosutcs of the later eighteenth century coDk place in 
very different circumstances and liatl very different consequences. 
Tliey destroyed the open-field ftirmer but it is ver)* doubtful if 
they had an adverse effect on the numbers of small hi ttners, Ic h 
proliable thal many of th^ men w^ould have preferred to lie left 
in peace to &im along mditioml Line? and that Hndosure Bilk 
veere nought and le^irganimtion earned out agaimt thejr wisltes ^ 
but this docs not mean that they were helpless or cxploired 
victims* Irrcgularitic? and uoikirm:;?? on Occasion there may have 
been, but, in the main, the pedtions for enclosure which came 
before parliamcnc seem to have been imparaally considered- In- 
vestigattons into one hundred and $cvcnty-onc NottinghamshiEt 
Enclosure Bilk, that were discussed betw een 174J md 184^, seem 
to point to the fact that 

Even if mjmrice were imlicEcd upon every occasion w'hcte there 
seerna to have been the rcmoicec possibility of it, the number of 
uccasjgm on which cneloiu/cs umy hive b«n un^irly handled in 
Parltarnetit beause of ^he tnembcis bcin^ pccsonalJj interested 
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otjjiot bsc more than i6 per cent, of iKc total. By my (air conipuU- 
tion it must occoisatily have been very mudi Icss.^^ 

Not were the enclosure comroissioners the ogrci that they are 
$ometimcs depicted as being. Claijns sccin to have been carefiilly 
COQsidcied iUid, though undoubtedly high-handed dedsions must 
often have been uhen, the avenge commissioner seems to have 
tried to show reasonable tonsideration for all tlie dilhrrcnt inter¬ 
ests involved. If there tt-as grumbling and complaint, as un¬ 
doubtedly there oftem tt^as, it must be retncnihercd that to tnohe a 
tlivision of the open fields and the waste in such a way as to meet 
the conveniences and wishes of all the smaller property owners, 
many of whom in any case were disgrunded and distrustful, was 
far from an enviable tast. 

It was at one time suggested that even though no subslantuil 
injustice took pbtee in the allotment of land, the new conditions 
were very unlavcrurable to the small ocenpying ow'ncr, and that, 
in consctjuence, he must often have been forced to sell the Und 
that had been awarded to him. This supposition is based on two 
lines of argument, lltc first is that tlic burden of paying for the 
enclosure pressed with undue (larshness on such men because 
they had little in the way of tcservts into which they could dip in 
Older to pay fhdf share of the legal charges and, a formidable 
task, to pay for the licdging and ditching ot fencing of their new 
farm. Secondly, it is argued they lacked the necessary capital and 
experience ro employ the new methods by which alone production 
could be increased. No douht the initial outlay was often burden¬ 
some but it must not be forgotten that everything tlwy could 
raise could he sold for a good price. Also, the cmploymetit of the 
new methods, though they called for mote labour, mote intenstve 
Farming, called fot no artificial manures, no macliincry and for 
very little that the small faan« could not ptovide, The day of the 
large acreage had not yet come; the smaliholder, using the labour 
of himself and his family and experimenting with the new rotation 
of crops, the use of winter feed, and higher standard of dean 
famiing, could still do very well. It was. thetefore, unlikely that 
economic pressure, due to endosute. drove many small owncre off 
the land if tliey wished to remain. Even if they decided to sell and 
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tty thebr luck in industrv thtir hoJdit^js seem to have been puc* 
diascd as often by men of their own type as absorbed into bigger 
farms, [n the areas \i'liidi he: inv^dgaieci In SuiTolk^ Mr; 
Lavrovsky is of the o-pmion that 'the endosures did not lead 
immediately to any suhstantlai changes in the pioportioo of land 
owned by peasant pfiiprictors^.* indeed, in Derbyshire, Ixices- 
Lindsey, Nottingbrnnahife and Warwick between yySo 
and rBoi there was an increase in their numhtfs after parlia¬ 
mentary endosure. 

Ic is also probable that the small tenant farmer survived in 
greater numbers than 35 always supposedi Ie is easy to assume that 
much the greater proportion of the land enclosed belonged to the 
nobility, gentry and clergy^ who had an interest m replacing many 
small tenants by a tew large onos. Here the need foe much more 
intensive liical study is :ipparent In some counties this many be a 
true picture, but it was certainly not true of 3JI parts of England. 
In the parishes examined by Mr. l.avmvsl£y in Suflojh fifty-one 
per cent, of the cudosed land still belonged to peasant owners. 
Nor tintsc it be assutried ihar cver}^ sinall freeholder was an occupy¬ 
ing owner. Many were not, and such men often leased out their 
small proptntes to other smallholders. Even in districts where the 
small frcdiokler, willing to We land in this way^ tviis less numet- 
ouS;^ there tverc other factors which helped to make it pt^sible lo 
rent a very modest farm. Many new farms W'Cte carved oul of die 
■waste. ITus is too often forgotten. If the population was growling, 
and more liirge faons were being buili up^ the aniouni of farming 
land avaUabic was also increasing. Nor should it he forgotten that, 
however anxious the greater landlord miglu he to lei his newly 
eodosed farms to big tenant farmers aileijuatcly provided la'ith 
tlie capital to develop theii^ the numbers of these men were al 
first Ukdy to be limited. Stimll tenana were better than no tciiants 
at alJ, and during the prospenous war yews they, too, could afford 
to pay economic tents. The ie$ring rime for them, as for the small 
occupying owner, came farcr whctip in the second decade of the 
ntneteenth century, pricey tumbled and the w'hole agricukuraJ 
w^orld was plunged into dbtress. 

!f enclo^utrs did not eiiminale the ^mall farmer they at least 
encoomged a new type of capiraiist farmer, renting a considerable 
* V. M.LiT«jTiiy; mi. 
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itcrcagc- The improvlrig Lind lord preferred this kind of rcnanc 
(md g^ive him every assistance. Men like Coke spent considerable 
sums on bdldings^ chose dudt lenants with care and ^avc them 
ifjfig Icasci so ibat thev might have every inducement to put both 
labour and capital into iheir farms- The resuli was a new breed of 
prosperous htmm- Ardiur Ycimg speaks with appncdauon and 
perhaps some envy of the way of life of the prosperous farmer 
wdth his 

Urge foomy^ dcin kitchen with a rousing wood fire on fbe hearth, 
and the oeilmg well hung with ^ntaaked bacon and hams; a small 
mom for the fatmer and hb family, opening into the kitcKeat with 
glass in the doot, nr wali, to mk that things^ When company 
ii in the house a fire in the parlour, Ai table great plenty of plain 
things* with a bottle of good port after dinner^ and at least a hogs¬ 
head of it in hts cclliir, , ,. Attcmlancci, never anything hut a maid* 
this I consider as one tsf the lines of aepannon tie tween dtf erect 
classes of people; the farmer is to have every thing that yields coin- 
fort; those who chusE to give up that enjoyment for livtrks or/Af» 
of any kind, artange ihcmselves with another order of mottaU; no 
farmer who is wise vnll ever make the espetiment tif a change for 
he gives solidity for moon shine. ... In the stable a good rag* for 
bis OfltTi riding, but fUit goi^d enough for huntings a recreation too 
common^ as it h apt lo lead into a dissipated^ idle, dri nkin g and 
expensive llfe.^ 

As for his wifcp she was to be allowed *a one horse chaise \ 

Not all prosperous farmers were prepared to conccntnitc on 
the subscance and let the shadow go- Tliere b a ccrtitn amount of 
scartered evident* that indicate;^ that ar least some of !h*m were 
adoptUig 3 style of living that bud previously been associated with 
their social superiorSt ttnd were beginning to comritute a rural 
variation of the middle class* Such men aroused Young's wradi. 
To him the wHse firmer was one who, if he increases^ * he docs nor 
alter hts plan of lifet but saves*. However^ he concedes that not 
ail farmers arc 50 wi$t, 

] see iomednicik for instance, a piano font in a farmct*s parlour, 
which i alvfc^ys wish was bumt; a ils^cry servant Lt «oiMtjcncs foundp 
and a post chaise to carry their daughtei^ to asscmbltes. thou* bdics 
are someti nicr educated at expensive boarding schools, and the soon 
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aftca the L'niveritiy^ to bo made pirions byt aU these things imply 
2 departure from that line ^hicb ^^cpoiatcs these diilcreiit orders of 
beings, let ail these things, and JtU the folly* fbppetyp expence jmd 
anxiety thac belongs 10 them lenuun among gentlemenp A wise 
fnrmcr will not cnTy thetTL^ 

Arthur Voung^s dtsapptoYal was mild beside the vitaperadoo 
of a writer to thn who, after speaking of men 

whom he admits are no longer mere farmers ^ having branched out 
as graziers, com factors, mealmen, millcrB, maltsters^ brewers and 
horsC'deairrs, described their sons as gcnecaliy bdonging 

to i<}mc of the numerous corps of voludtceis and cmbodietl yeo¬ 
manry; these dashing huekK wc licc dourishing their broadswords, 
and cahibittng the it ncady bnskmed posteriors to the adniiration of 
the misses* thcii sisters^ of neighbours, who display in theli turns 
aiJ [he attcactire graces of Grecian gcsdcuhiilons and nudity. In^ 
ttcad of dishiog butter, feeding pouitry, or curing bacon* the avoea- 
lion* of ihcre ymmg ladtts at home arc^ studying dress^ anitudes, 
iioveLt, hVcjidi and tmnkk, whilsc; rhe fine Lulics tbeif mothers sit 
lounging ia parlours adorned with the fiddle t^ille fancy wotk of 
tlieJi daughtfis. With 3 ^ much raplditv its post horseis can convey 
them, tlic Eisliiom fiy from l>andon to the countr)- towru, and from 
the country towns to the remotest viU^ges ■ in so much that tlic 
of girb in the country vie vrith those in the capitoJ, As 
the females qf each cbss imiute those belonging to the dass above 
ihcm^ BO those bdow the farmers* daughierB must have their while 
dressc* as well as fhetn, even i£ they appropriate ro rhe purpose the 
doth that should nuke them shifts,* 

Finally he kmtnrs* 

We sec not now the farmers' wives and daughreis jogging to the 
towns for ilic purpn« tsf selling the ptixiuctinna of the canons and 
dairies; but we act them rattling hi iheir spmcc gigi to the mOiiiicrs 
and perfumers, in order ru bvjah on fripperies pan of the enormous 
gains extorted by ihcir faihctt and liusbimb from ihc groning 
public. 

Such tirades we re obviously exaggcfuted distortions of the new 
tctidendcs, as any emc acquainicd with farming mentality must 
realize. In the earlier part of the letter quoted ahoYc the writer 
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the small fanner of the past ^ groaslj' fta he piUori^ the 
successful ftrmcr of the Napoleonic era, NevcnhidesSj be 
ptobahly right in realizing that chete was a new tendency abroad, 
"fhe running of the {bdry had meant steady drudgery, and in the 
chccscnnaking districts cihausring physical stmin. Now some 
fimaer*s wives were beginning to leave dus more and mote to 
hired sermnts, and to conictu themselves wth oversight, leaving 
the actual manual toil to oihers^ Where this happened the tough 
sodal equality of the h^m kitchen, the * house placs' of the North, 
began to disappear, and the fanner ate with his Emnly in the 
small room leading out of the great kitch^p tn some arcaSf tou* 
the number of tAun servants who were hired by the year and who 
lived in dccEcascd, It is ofren suggested, censoriously + that this 
was because the new type of farmcr^S wife was too grand, and too 
lazy, to undertake the directings feeding and conofolLing of 5t> 
considerable househokL 

This is less than fair^ Even earlier in the century, before the 
habits of rural England had been seriously threatened by economic 
change, it was chiefly in the North that the farm servants lived in, 
as they tend to do even to-day. In the sunth^ as KaJm noted os 
early as 1.744, it the custom 'ihoi a firmer does not keep 
many sen^ants, but always employs day laI>f.:iurciSt for which 
reason in every village rhere live a great many poot^ who hire 
theni-sclves out to work fot pence Ijitcr in the century this 
tendency was inctcased by the rising cost of food whicli made k 
more prafi table for the &ttncr to sell wliat he produced and to 
employ day iabour, wluch he did not liave to feed^ even though it 
incrc^d his wages bilL At the same time the increase in poptik' 
tion and the enclosure of the wsnies, which drove the ertswhile 
squatters on them to seek more regular work jnereosed the labont 
pool available. A stUI furthef impetus in the same direction came 
after 1795 when the sanction given by die Berkshire justices at 
Speen ro the psiymcnt of idlowanccs in aid i>t meant that 

the wage bill of the large focmef was supplcmeiited by parish 
mancy^ This made the cmployinenr of day labour doubly attract¬ 
ive. Conicmponiries, bewildered by the rising price of food, were 
apt to condemn the new capitalist farmer for pride and greed and 
social pretenaien without rccogm/.ing that ecofiomic factors were 
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responsible for much that tliey deplored. DoubdesSt however* 
the war-tidic fimner made hay while the sun shone. 

This a^gnciilitiraj prosperity w^s shared by the Lando^^erS- Not 
all ihebr inc reused reniah h is rrue^ repzeseuEcd dear gain. War 
ta:ratbfi pressed wi\h cspedal severity on bnd, whilcp with the 
rising COSE of lit'ing* thdr own cjc|?ciisc 5 were going up. Even $o^ 
when a man like Coke of liolkhafit could inlierii an estate worth 
tome £1,000 a year and leave it wordi ten times ihat sum, most 
observers would have concluded that the agrarian changes had 
strengthened the position of the nobility. Tlie squirearchy ap¬ 
peared equally secure. The)% too* like the large capitalist farmer, 
were improving their standard of life as more money flowed into 
the rountrysidc. The Squires of the early eighteenth ceniury were 
often almost as b<Hari 4 b os the country folk amongst whom they 
lived. They were devoted to the chase, to the pleasures of the 
Table and the bottle, arn;l had little contact outside tlie small area 
in whi<Ji their estates and their position on the lucal Bcncli gave 
them mfluence over their ncighboui^, Tliere were no doubt many 
exceptions, men who, through family cotmesjon, had access to a 
wider and more liberal way of life; but the average squires wem 
men of limited experience and limited taste. By the end of the 
century tlu:y seem, as 4 dass, to liave become more civilized and 
to have acquired more polish. Their flons were being sent to the 
expanding public schools, where they leamt to be something 
more than the cock on the local dung-bcap. Also, due to the pros¬ 
perity of agTicuJincc, there w-as more money to spend on adortung 
their booses and laying out their gardens, so tliat miny old manor 
houses became minor countti^ seats, hdgeworthy commenting on 
This new breed of squires wrote ^ 

The uh^tinai^ ot ignorance and of urraghutry $cif importance used 
to be one olf the common ludicfoiis ehancten slits of our English 
squircsi but the Sir iiftii of Congm^e, the Xt^cstern of Firidmg, 
and the Tqny Lumpkin ot GoldsiTLith, ate not utiw to be found in 
the mtBi remote part of England. TIjc ignoraair, htmtiog, dciuikeii, 
ubstifute^ jipviaJ, reesdom loving tyraftf ia no miott to be sceUi cscerpt 
in old ooveU and plays. The ptainugan, the bustard, the cock of the 
wcKjdi* ind the country squhe, *rc neady extinet. irntjoul of ccreLOtry 
squires we now have ctjuniry gentlemen*^ 

^ K L Edgcvnrdii ijj. 
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By the end of t he poxturymost observers would have tx>nduded 
that the kadownerSj a cjb$i, hod incrca^d rathcf thaji dimin- 
Idled both their share of the oadoml intomc and thdr gcnccal 
contio! over socieiy. Both to them and to their conrempo cades 
there was little to suggest that they were, Lo fiict, not so much 
cf(>wning the edifice of their own power as digging the founda¬ 
tions for a rival class. Yet without the food which enclosure and 
improved methods ni^uie possible, Ehe growing population could 
hardly liavc been imintained. Tt is sometimes confiticntly asserted 
that the great landowners not only provided this essential food 
hut, with poetic justice, supplied the mdusidallsis, who were k^er 
la break them, with the cheap and docUe labour \j^ hirh they em¬ 
ployed to such good effects If, It is argucth the huidownci and 
the farmer had p^sed on to the rujiaj pqior sorrie of their own 
prosperity, there would have been no exodus to the and no 
cheap kboiit for the manufectuicr to exploit. 

The situation was more complex and the evidence rnore coo^ 
[licting than such oversimplifiefl generalkacjon^ would imply, 
'rite country had long been the reservoir of popukdon. As Pett)', 
U’riting on the Dublin Bilk of Mortality in i6Si, observed^ 
* London would Sn time decrease quite away, were it not supplycd 
out of the Counirey* where there are about Five Births for Four 
Burials, the ptopordon of Breeders in the Country bebg greater 
than in the city Even if there Imd been no widespread enclosure 
of open fields and waste, once the population increased to any 
marked degree, the surplus would have had to turn to indue m,' 
for its support. 'Die fact that industry^ was also facing a period of 
reaxljustnicaE and cbajige^ and being re-sited on the coalfields^ 
made the exodus co the towns mcvitablcH More detailed work than 
has ycr been done on die composition of the new town popula¬ 
tions and their reasons for being there will have to be tmdcr^cn 
before generalization is possible, but even now not all the evi¬ 
dence points to rural misery as a pfedominani facior 

I.owe, on his Agrifuittfrai Surr^ in 1794 noted 

that most cottages had thdr potato patch, and that many cot¬ 
tagers had their cow^ and a tew pigSi while the fact that the average 
farm remained small seems to indicate thar the attack on the old 
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social stfuctiice was not yet dedsivc. In Be^l/ordshiK* too, 1°' 
vrttigidon Ims sho^n tliai ‘there is no evidence that dghtcenth 
ctocur)' endostue was accompanied by loss of pgpiilation. In¬ 
deed some of it would point to the fact that it was actually in- 
ctcasing a little more tjuickly in the cndo&cd than in the open 
villages*-^ Tlmt this sliotild be so h at least as reasonable an 
assumption as that miset}- was driving |ieopie into the towns- 
Certainly up to the end of the (irtt decade of the ninctecfith cen¬ 
tury agricLikure was prosperous, new land was being brought 
into cultivation^ more intensive methods calling tor more labour 
were being used. In such circumstances it would have been sur¬ 
prising if rutal depopulation had taken piace. It may well be that 
the growing towns wctc noi so much denuding the rural areas 
of thdr papulation as taking off that surplus, due to a declining 
dcftth-ratc, which could not, even under the old conditions. Iiavc 
found employment there, Tn m this is not to mimmis^e rural 
misery but merely to suggest that its induenre in dtlviiig counity 
folk into the towns htis boen eitaggcrated.* 

Though the view tl^at the parliaEncntary enclosures of the late 
eiphtcench and early nineteenth ccntLiiics created a vast pool of 
landless labourers from evicted small 6eeho!dcts and small tenant 
fatnicrs can no longet be accepted uncritically, the bebef that the 
landless labourer, as the ninclcenth centuiy' was to know him, 
was the by-product of the imcbsun: movcmjcnt is more tenable^ 
Agricultural work, before the days of the large fami, had rarely 
provided a regular ocojparion except for the specialist, the skilled 
cowman, the ploughtnan and the shepherd. Frequently such men 
were luted by the year and lived in. Where lioldings were small, 
some twenty or thirty nr even forty acieSj little labour, except ai 
times of pressure, was required beyond what the family could 
noimally provide. Only the brger farmers rccjuircd full-time 
agricuicural labourers- For the majoriry it was only ai hay-rime 
and harvest that the need for extra workers ariose. 

Because it came so unevenly this dcniond for spring and sum- 
tncc labour could rarely be met locally, even when all the avaUable 
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tiiitj“powcf mobilised. Thi: gKip was filled by mtgmtcnfv 
labour. Scunctimes amsaits came fmm more purdy industTial 
counties^ as tixlay tKc hop-pickets needed In Kcni arc recruited 
i n the East End of l^nditn. Someti mes they a me from Wales and 
IreliuidL Kabn describes the way in which 

at the bej^uming of ^tay ihtfr come fEotn EcLind ovef to England 
a verj- large number of tiishmcd who gr> and hire thcrnsclvca cilery- 
Tpherc to the ffltmm. The whole of this patl of Hisgbnd v/hith Urt 
immedinicly north and eait of London^ catiitt on neatly all its hay¬ 
making and lurvcsriog wotk wiih nfdy these people, who come 
civet at [he beginning of ,Vfay and remain thexe the whole stimiticf . 

. . . Si> it U tlic ca*e vt ilh thouc from Wmlci that ihtv earn their money 
abo on sitlc of F-n^Ijtnl in Kent, for towards the baymaking 
season, die folk come frtMn thence in very large numbers down to 
the c(>unin^ parts of Kent 10 work for wage^; bui with thh dhTcrence 
ibat insDeiid of only mcti coming as from Ireland, there contc ntosdy 
onij* women Mid gkb from Wiles, all wclh cleanly and very neatly 
clarL^ 

With the cQnsDlidariDn of faurms that nocompanied the rton- 
parliamcntary cnclosuDcs of the early eighteenth century opettings 
for rcguLir ftnn workers grew, but until the end of tbc century 
rural economy did not call for them In large numbers. 

ThuSp diougli even the lucdicval village had contained a fair 
sprinkling of landless merit the fuU-dme agriculmral worker^ 
hving in his cormgc and depen-dent on his wages^ was not a 
fcararc of raral Engisimd until larger farms and more intensive 
agriimliutc orated a need for his services. In tliis sense the land¬ 
less labourer of the nineteench centuq' was the cccaiion of change 
iiig conditions in the eighteenth. Some of these men, as rraditioti 
avers, were no doubr the product of efidosures md coasolidaticios 
which dcprivctl smidl tenants of their holdings and left them with 
no alternative but to w'ork for wages for the big famitr who had 
dispOfSscssed them. Bui these* for the most partp WTte draw n from 
those individual 'hard cases’ which always accompany large-scale 
eainomic change. It if probable that in reality the rural poor 
suifered more from the cne!o$urc of the waste thact they did from 
that of tltc open fields. Wlicn the waste was gone the Illegal 
squatter, against w^hom the Acta ol' Settlement and Removal liad 
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btM tUr^^cied, had no othci; tcsoattc than to work for what wages 
the farmers were prepaitd to offer. Their livelibciod had always 
been precarious and rhdr standard of li’ving low* With ihe loss of 
the waste they exchanged one kind of poverty for amvther^ but 
whether they were really pushed down Ui the scycial scale may 
well be doubted, 

Nfany of the eighteenth-cenmiy rural poor were neither 
squatters on the waste nor full^me agncultui:al wTurkcTs but 
Jacks-of-all-trades, doing work for the farmm when It was arail- 
ablc, keeping a little livestock on the waste and working inter¬ 
mittently at some local industry- Few counties and few' districts 
were wndiaut their owm specialities. Tlius Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hsmsliirc and Hertfordshire w^re noted for smw'-plait making. 
At stiaw-pUiting w^omen could earn from six to twelve shillings 
a week, and even children tlueeor four^ panindady after a change 
in fashion dccrcc<.l the great l.eghom hats, so often depicted by 
Gainsborough. Lacc-making was also very widespread. "The 
town of Bedford*, w'rote Young, noted for nothing but hs 
lace manufaetory, which employs above 500 W'omec and girls. *.» 
Women that are very good hands earn iji* a day, but in corrmion 
only SJ., 9^/ ajid locf. ** As a result of the demand for women in 
rhese crafts it is said that maidservants were m short supply^ Not 
all the local crafts depended largely on fetnak labour p In Notring- 
Itam the villages were foil of stocking-frame knitters; round 
Northampran they made btKits and shoes; in Shropshire they 
made garden pots at Broseky, fine china ai Caughic)', chaiiiij 
fopM and china at CoaliK>rt, glass at Donnington, at Lcbitwood 
there were dye works- ^fhe Ulus nations could be indefinitely C3r- 
lencltrd to take in ahno^t every district. Also, apart from every type 
of light sccondaiy mantifacturc» of ten; forgocicn oc ignored 
as a part of the traditional pattern of the English coijntryside, 
tlicrc were very few areas that bad not sorae branch of the 
textile industry. Ooih-'inaking of every variety wja probably the 
most widely diffused, hut a good deal, of linen was also manu- 
factiircd, and in Lancashire cotton spinnirig and weaving was 
already a staple emplo^TDent. 

It is ihcM people who hasx most daim to be ttgarded ft* the 
victinis of economic chan ge. In a world of small farmers, ample 
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unculu^’^^cd kntl and sca-ttcrcd itiduJstrv ihctt WTts a piacc for 
rhtfJij though ao one would dcsoJbe thrjn sts well qfF, even il tlic 
beginning of the ccutuiy^ when food priocs wetc low. Rural 
housing was tiften very bid and terribly overcfowdcd, food was 
incinoronou$> the hours of labour, whether in agriculture ot in¬ 
dustry, long- The value of common tights has been hotly debated^ 
both by contemporaries and by Lifer historbns. It is to pro¬ 
duce an idealised picturei where every cotintrymafi hid his pig 
m the sty and his cow on ihe common- tt is ecjualJy easy to pick 
out the idle, shiftless household that refused to bestir itself be¬ 
cause a half-starved beast or two on ihc waste and a ^ctap of land 
provided a wretched minimum existence. Many poor families 
could nor afford the price of a cow, ajid where they could the 
pasture itvnilable was often so over-stocked that the beast was 
half-starved* Even so the most over-stocked oommi^n w'as worth 
something to ^ pDOf 6mily. If diey could not afford a cow- of a 
sheep or tw-o for w^ool^ at least they could keep a tew gec&ep per¬ 
haps some hens, maybe ^ pig^ and above tdl^ they could gailier 
fuel or, especially in the North, dig peat and ttntf. So long as the 
price of food wras low^ so long as there w as some local supple¬ 
ment to agricultural work^ fiO that A man was not too dependent 
on that for his c ^$h earnings, so long as ihcte w'as some w^asic 
available, A country fanuly, unless it were very shiftless or un¬ 
healthy Of toci ovcrliurdenud with very young children, could just 
manage. Kalm, it may be remembered commcnied on the wray in 
which, when the day*s w'Ork was done, the labourers would sir 
drinking in the ale-house with their cronies, or would congregate 
round the lire, singing and tcUing talcs. Nevertheless even this 
simple siandard was precarious. Not one of a fwjor man's re¬ 
sources was sulhcieor hy itself to maintain him. Any change in tlie 
delicate balance might well prove disastions- 

In tlic clo?Liiig years of the eighteenth century that is increas¬ 
ingly what happened. One support after another was knocked 
away ^ust at a time wlicn an increase in the rural population ^Tts 
swelling rbe numbers of the poorest families. Nlany of those who 
delwided most upcm the commoos had least legal right to do to. 
In the eyes of the Law commons were not the propcitj' of the 
community as a whole; they belonged to the lord of the manor, 
to the holders of strips in the oi^en fields, and to tliose cottagers 
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who were fommaic snougli to own 2 coiugc with 5 uch tights 
art2c:h£<]. In very few cases was cx^mpensatiun where no 
legal claim cckild be established, however disastrous the loss 
suffered- Even when a ptvor cOttagi:r was able ta prove liis caW* 
his gtazuig and other rights w^cce usually $0 ttitUng, though not 
m him^ that the land iiHottcd m their stead wets rarely of much use. 
The potato was not yec the common crop that it was soon to be- 
come* and the potato patch couUi noj: act a 3 a cccompense for the 
loss of tile keep of 3 cow m a pig* and above alh fbr the loss of 
free fucL In consccjucncc the plot allotted was nearly always sold. 

Yet had it nor been that agriculttiral and industrial changes 
went together the posititin for the rural poor might not have 
deteriorated so drastically. More Uittniivc mcrluKis werie emting 
a demand for mote fartn workers and more opportunities of earn¬ 
ing steady w-ages. If the w“ife and ^IJicn could liave supple¬ 
mented the family income with some industriEiJ earnings* nnee 
The family economy had l^ecn adjusted to the loss of common 
rights theii posicion might well have been no worse rhan it bad 
l>ecn IjcfoK* Unfortunately* just when local industry and by- 
employmems were needed most they began to fail It is difficult 
to say bow' far changes in industn' had affected rural life by the 
close of the Napolcomc war^, llic spinning of cotton, ami to 
some cstcii! wool* had gone into tlie factories. Tills iva-s a serit^us 
loss* evciy'onc could spin, and spinning couhl l>e combined w'ith 
htmnchold taslts, or widi watching animals on the waste. Thcr^ 
were few technical reasocii why other local industries should^ as 
yet, liave tiecn affected where fuel was not involved; ncvcrtlicless* 
the tide wis bcgirttting iq run strongly in the ditecrion of con¬ 
centrating intlustry in the growing towns* The increasing use of 
coal as fucU the increasing use of the sreain-cngirtt as a source of 
power* combined with better emnsport factlides, ptovlded by 
improved roads and the new' caOiits* all contributed to this cflect. 
It is possible, however* that fuller invcstigalioii of the history uf 
niTsX areas will show that it was those places wliich depended 
largely on the unspcdalired prepare ng of yAtn far die Textile in¬ 
dustries that w'tnc worst hit in ttte clajting years of the eighteenth 
century liy the drift of mdiisiry lo the towns* and that for placet 
which Imd developed a local damcstic Industry of their own the 
difficult years of ttanridnn came rather btrr. 
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For tht rum! poor m ^ whole, ho^xver* the list md finalhuiden 
was the rise In prices, punicularly ia their staple food, due pattJy 
to the picsstire of war and increased popuUtbo, partly to a Icmg 
series of bad harvests. If the harvests had been good* 10 spite of 
the increased prcssnie of dcmajid, the population could pmbabiy 
still have been fed at niodetate rates, for before 176^ we had be™ 
exporting on a considerable scale^ and therefore had a fair matgin 
in banci But by the second half of the century a bad harvest coiild 
turn (JaiA small margin into a deficiency^ and when that happened 
there ^-as al^^ys rioting and distress arnong the poor^ as witness 
the year 1766* before either a rapid increase in popukrion or 
the difficulties of war combined to aggriv^ the situation. 
Scattered years of bad han'^ests and htgh ptices followed, hut it 
was not until the war years between 1795 and rfti4 that a success 
sion of singuJariy poor and even disastrous harvests occuned- 
Between those yrars there w-cre founcen unsad^^fiiciary turvestTi 
w hen the yield was below expectations, and hi seven of them the 
situation was very scfioiis. ThuaT. in spite of bener methods and 
an increased acreage the price of bread lemaincd high. For the 
rural w^orkcr this was a disaster, partitukrly in those areas where 
w'heafcn bread had become his staple food, ^hice the rapid rise in 
the price of bread coincided with his inen^ased dependence on 
w^ges. in purely agricultural districts, w'here there was little 
aUemarive employment and where the new tow^ns were too dis¬ 
tant to exert much influence on wages* there was 1 good deal of 

distress. - t * u 

Tlie coQsctiucjice was a rapid dsc in the Poor Rate, which in the 
Ic^ng run otiiv increased the misery ot the rural pt'jor. Xhc method 
followed, OA k well known, was to use the aUawance system to 
supplement wagea.^ Tlicrc was nothing particularly new in the 
device. Poor men * overburdened with children * as the phrase 
went, had frv<^tsciiily received some addidoo totlicir wages* even 
when in fuU cmployfucnt, as » kind of primitive family illow^cc. 
Now the practice was more widely followed. It waa not surprising 
therefore thaJ: the Berkshire justices, at their famous meeting at 
the Pelican Inn at Speen, should have recommended Ilexihk 
scale of leticf that varied with the price nf bread* Nor is it iui- 
pdfiing that other counties followed their leodi it must have 
seemed the obv^ious thing to do. Two years latcc, in 1795 > 
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of psiflkment clariHccl the Ic^ pf>$ition bjr aJlovmg jmtlce» to 
order outdoor relief aver the heads of the local overseen. Fiam 
this date the dr»viag-up of li)cai scales for allowuiccs, vhlch 
would l>e paid ta brinij wages, otlierwise inadequate, up to suU- 
si$icn<c level, became a genera! practice. !t must be retnembened, 
how'ever, that the scales wcie local, not nationoL Thc^ could be 
increased or cur according ro the will of the justices coocerned. 

The Spcenhamland system, as it has come to be called, has been 
fiercely condemned, and for its effects little good can be said. Yet 
that some such experiment should have been tried was very much 
in line with the practice of the past. The empfoyers of were 
not gifted w'ith ^e pow-er to foretdl rbe future, and few men in 
that year realized, or could have realized, that Britain was entedog 
a period of ahnosr unbroken warfare, combined with an invest¬ 
ment in capital goods, that was likely to lead to long infladfin. 
Even less could they ha%x been cirpected to guess that this time 
of difficulty was to be cursed with a series of poor and even dis« 
astruus harvests. Conscqucnrly, they took a $hoct-dmo view, 
w'hich the expetieoce of rhe past had justified. When the harvests 
had failed, prices had shot up, os they did in 1709, in 172S, in 
1766, and, since wages had failed to follow them, there had been 
distress and rioting and special ebatitable eflbns to deal with 
wltat proved to be temporary distress. As has been said, inerean> 
tilist polic}' laid grtat stress on low wages, partly to spur the 
laliouritig p<H>r ott to habits of industry and frugality, partly to 
enable ^glish gotxls to compete favourably in the export 
market. To allow' wages to rise, therefore, because of a rise in the 
price of grain that was nor expetied to be permanent, would not 
iiave been considered in the nsdonal Interest. 

The Quaker Ixad Dimpony, which was not given tO ex¬ 
ploiting its workpeople, provides an iUununatlng example of this 
mercantilist point of view. In 1728 prices had risen, causing 
some distress among their workers, so tliat wages had been In- 
cceased. but because the price of com eominu^ to rise. It was 
decided that other measures must be taken, as the following entry 
shows, 

Whetns our Chief Agent in Flintshire Thot. Baker bath in ScTctall 

of hif Utters teptesented to us the Scarcity of Corn & the Hardships 

of the poor Miners Smelters and others were unHpr by tU advanced 
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price thereof & tliat if they were not Speedily tuppUed he should 
be obliged to TAise their Wiget to alljty tbejr great Coiupkicits & 
keep them Quiets being At same time seaAibIc liow ^(TiceiIe it; 
will be for us to teduee their Advanced Wages hereafter to preveat 
wch Incon^'ejiicncy we think it for ihc Inrerest of the Cominay 6 c 
win Tcdnund much to their Reputadon to send them a supply of 
Q>ra fioni hence being much chcAper thin At their Markets. There¬ 
fore we desire the Treasurer thri he will give ordcfi for the hiring 
of a vetscll abt 60 Tns Si for the buring about 400 Quam. of Com 
Txzt; rfto Qun. of BarLeT So Qufs. VVheat md So Qurs^ Oati for the 
relief of the Miners Smehefs md others who ate iHiploved In out 
^vetAJJ Woilts tlutre 

When a tampanj% careful to act towards hs workpeople io ac¬ 
cordance with the precepw of Chriatianity* felt that by following 
tJtis course they were doing sontething Uiat would ^ redound to 
their Kcputationit is easy to undcrsiand why the Berkshire 
justices also fdc that a definite attempt to raise and fbe wages^ 
which by tl\c as yet unrepeded statute of 1565 they were legally 
empowered to do, Was not the best way to dca! with what they 
must haTie considered to be a spcciaJ emergency. Once the dcTice 
of supplcmcntiiig wages via the Poor Law had been embarked 
upon^ particularly as the emergent of high prices continued year 
after year* it became more and more tlifficuk to change a policy, 
which liad, in a sense^ been advocated by noone but merely 
adopted spontaneously by many local authorities. Ffence the dis¬ 
tortion of the Poor I_iw between 1795 and i8j4 and its over- 
drastic; reorganization in that year, 

Bui, however understandable the acnorts and laudable the 
motives <tf the men w'ho saw in charitable relief the answer 10 
high prices, the cflects on the rmal poor were, m many localities^ 
dlsascrous. h would not be true to imply that no incfeA$e in wag<=i, 
even in meal areas, took place in these difficult years- The effects 
of the SpCtnhamland policy did not freeze wigeg completely. 
For example. In E$sex, farmers, who in iSoo were paying lor. firf. 
t isveek, in jSoz were paying it/-, and by much as t jr.* 

But though wages were g^^mg up the price of brc:ad was soaring 
to lapidly, under the twin pn^isure of war-time Loflation and 

*■ lyj, 

■ g. li- Ptwhemt Ofi. isj'.> p. 514- 
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actnd physical scarcity, that the gap bcm^^cit them temaitted. In* 
deedj it has been cakuhted that if wages doubled^ prices ticbicd 
in the same period. In swch drcntnstances the rural worker, where 
he bad IhiJc chanot of altctimi^ic employ mem. could rarely hope 
to maintaiii his family without some help from the parish. 

Tlie result of tins policy wm a cidous drdc. Pew ftmicTa were 
willing to pay a Imng wage at the current rate of prices while they 
could get a man whose wages were being subsidised. If a man 
had a little property, if, in spire of cndosiue be had managed to 
retain haji <jwn coitage and perhaps kept a pig or a cow^ he was 
not likely to receive an allowance in aid of wageSr Tliis made 
farmers reluctanLin employ him, if sulaidiiicti labour were avail* 
able* unless he was a spedaliaicil and om5C[tnding w^orter* Not only 
was it dilTiciilt for a nmn to raise himself our of the ranks of the 
semi-pauperiicd, at rhe same rime new famliics were being pushed 
down. The smallhnldCTj especially if he wxre a tenant with vrar- 
dme Tcnis to pay, found the burden u( the Poor Rates, which 
went CO subsidisre the wage bill of the bigger farmers^ an almost 
intotembte load. If he could no longer carr)' on hc^ too^ liai;l to 
hwifc for work on the knd. In sndi circumstances it is, pethaps^ 
surprising that the rural exodufi was nm greater^ for after 1795 
the parish oFRccn; wxre emjxywcred ro remove persans without a 
settlement only after they had actualJy beccjn>e chargtable. But 
Spcenhamland spell aecuiity, even ai a wretchedly low IcreJ, 
while there wa$ Work to do on the land the cmintmn.in remained 
there. Only the snrptua ntuved. 

With such condirions prc^Tiiiing it is clear that rhe jx>ol of 
rural rEii$ery must increase. Such w^ere the arcunistanccs which 
created the povetn^-stricken bbouxcc of Lhc nineteendt cc^ltu^J^ 
That his plight was a wretched one few pcopk will deny, but the 
ncsponsibiltty was one that musr be share d between the mhtaken 
Spcenhamland policy^ the high pricea and difficulties of the 
years and the undermining of rural Industry^ by the new corn|5ClH 
don of ihc towns. C«irrtmcrdal farming, Ia4^er units, the cnclijsurc 
of fields and treated die need for more spccisilkrd 

flgtitulrura] workers, a need which the gniwing population could 
have niei withfiui &erii>ti!i tsirain, h was. other fbrruitou^ circum- 
itanecs w^hich created (he misery for which agreritin rc:orgaiiix&'' 
tirm has been bUmed. 


If in nmJ Eitgbnd the sign nf cct^nnruic change was to be 
found in ihc duippetrance of the open field and unlmpro%xd 
waste* in industry its symbol was the mili and the concentmtion 
of population in urban areas. Tlicsc ctum^cs also had their reper¬ 
cussions on the sodaj structure of the pasc. Hitherto it hat} been 
the met chant, able to proride credit and secure m^ikcts, who had 
donunated production. K'aw, as the opportunities for IndusLriiil 
invcsTmcjit grew u 4 tb the growth of die new techniques, die in- 
duALdal capitBlist became an importani element Jn the sfjclery of 
the manu&cturing areas. Though few of them were wealthy the 
pJoughing back of prohfs mcauE that industry began to accuniu- 
Utc enough capital to finance its own pfoduction, Wi^cn this 
stage liad been reached it is possible to speaic nf the manufiactntcii^ 
as constituting a new class m. the society of the day. 

Gradually a tendency to act together began to cmcrgCj as they 
bccsimc conscious of their common inierests and common idea¬ 
lity. Informally* almost haphaj^airdly^ groups of men dtifted into 
cpnsultudons on their joint interests. Out of consultatioos camt 
committees, at first W iftr* but ktef more pcrmaticnt in their 
organizatiofL At tlic bcgimdng iliese conamjttces were strictly 
economic in their purpose. For icistance, in 1764, tlw employers 
iti the LanoLshire worsted inidustry formed a pn^secuting com¬ 
mittee to prevent the cffibc;n!ling of the raw materiaJ hy ihdr em¬ 
ploy These committees were empowered to appomt 
Spcctor^ and to prosecute ofTenderj^ pit the common ersst. Man¬ 
chester^ with its mcreasing popubiion of new mrLnufaaurcrs, was 
a natutaJ centre fot such oepertments. In 1774 a meeting of some 
of the more prominent amoagst them, both merchants and tmnu- 
facturers* was called at Compton^s coffee-house ^to consider tlie 
proper measures for the security and cucouragcmcnt of the cotiua, 
linen and other manufactures of die town and neighbourhoixr.* 
After ciiscussioti it was decided to appoint a comcTLittec of nineteefi 
members. This* in irsdf, is cvidcnec tif the widespread ititcrc^r 
taken in the inatter of tncreaifiRg protlucdoD. Tlic cominhrec, 
presided over by a chairman and assbted by n Becretsry and 
treasurer, was to meet regukrly. As a result of its dclibcraiioni 
it was latex dedde^l To set up a still mote permanent body to be 

^ Id 1 iUinic cxmlcttod k|pd pcjwim mti iliEie jamnirdffnrt. 
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known as "The Crjmmiiice for the Protection and Encoufagement 
of Trade ^ 

k w^s a sign of the times tlmi after 1776 one of the questions 
which most intci-estcd the committee was that of patent rights 
over the new mechaxueaJ inventions. This was a matcer on which 
the manufacturer and the inventor were constantly clashing. The 
new industrialist U’as anxious to make use of the new ideas and 
to instal the new machinery in bis mill, but he dklitcd paying tlic 
lees to which the inventor iras endekd l>y his patent. Many signs 
of dramatic Struggles are embedded in the files of tlie business 
papers of the lime. Many arc the stories told of ihe bitter feuds 
between these two sets of men. ^Vmong tlic Gott lepers ts the 
fccofd of one such cpiS4>de. l.awson an engineer employed by 
BtmJton and whiJe lixing tan engine in Gou^s mill at Bean 

IngCp heard mmouo that Bow^ltng, an itoH’^niastcr at Low Moor, 
was using an engine similar to Wart's withouc liaving paid fees 
for so doing. Direct investigation was impossible as the engine- 
house was closely guarded, f low'cvcr^ as Bow Ungs were casting 
some new wheels tor an engine t^wsoD wf^s erecting at Leeds 
he paid a Surprise call at tlie w^orkSn Then, having primed hii 
mcchanicp he sent him to the engint-house, ostensibly to ask the 
way 10 the othccp but in reality to see if be ciiuld get a glimpse of 
die otfending tnarhfne. Once his identity was discovered he w'as 
hustled away at some sfieed, but the ruse was sucrcessfuj^ and as 
faros a hasty glance could reveal^ Lawson's suspicions went con¬ 
firmed. Thai was rhe beginning of a long struggle between 
Boulton and Wan and Bowling.. Bow ling put up the usual de¬ 
fence ^ namely that though similar in many ways the engine they 
wxrc usmg was aulhdently diffenenr in derail ft>r it to be no in- 
fringemcni of Wan"s patent.* 

Arkwright^ a man of business and an adapter of otlict mm's 
idcas^ tried to protect himself against si mi la r tactics by taking out 
patents so vaguely and loosely worded that they might seem to 
cover ah those small changes that a mnnufaaurtt, ancmpiing to 
dodge paymentp might make, k imy also be that he hoped, less 
excusably, that patents so wnde might block genuine improve¬ 
ments made by other Uivsmtors u> Arkwright^s original machines. 
It was to protect themselves against this kind of sharp pracaec^ 
* W. &. Crump? Op. pp, ]||.-|. 


aisd possibly to pnotctit iheic own sharp practices* chat 'The Com* 
miftcc fo r the Protection and Encouxagentenc of Trade ^ operitEcd, 
The fight grew more intense when in ly^i Arkwright served 
wriis on some manyfacturers tor infringing itis patents. The 
better to detend their interests the committee reconstructed itself 
on a wider base, bringmg k% representativej of the cotton* linen, 
silk and small wares manu&cturtrs. After a hiiier struggle Ark¬ 
wright’s parents were deckied void in i7Sy* Thcmgh fighting 
Afkw'right w'as pethaps one of their major and mom specfacnkr 
achievements^ the committee showetJ itself active in protecting ail 
the economic interests of the new imnafactutcrs^ whether it was 
by fighting combinations of workmen, dealing with the Cmbeczie- 
mcot of gCKxIs* or striving for an easier importatjon of raw 
material. This comnuttee, important though it was, did not cx- 
hausc the organizing acmntics of the Manchester merchants. In 
addition thcie were sq^rarc committees for many of die smaller 
indiisirics $ych as fustian manufactureSj calico ilyea, printers, 
etc, 

'Hiesc early experimental atitmptst at commem action were not 
confined cither to Manchester or to ihe textile industries^ They 
were to I-k founds in a mote or less developed form, in most of 
the industrial centres that were springing into mushroom growth. 
Among the iron'masters of Shropahirc and the Midlands they 
were much favoured: under the guise of Trade Associations* and 
even of convivial meetings and dining clubs* i gCHisd deal of 
common policy*, often concerned with price fixing, ttjok place 
among the more prominent of them. At fifsr iJiis rising class of 
maniifactiLfcrs do not appear to have been alive to the usefulness 
of cojicerreii poliitcal acri^m and, unlike the merchants* they had 
still to discover the iniptjnance of a parliamentary lobby. Ir was 
ihc proposal to allow Irdand to trade directly with the colonics 
and to remove the galling restrictions on her conunetce that 
scenu iQ hive caught them this. Irish discontent threatened* in 
view of the possibility of a French invasion m the April of 1778* to 
become dangerous. In consccjucna: l.ord North succeeded in per¬ 
suading the House of Commons to pass five resolutions favour¬ 
able to Irish trade. The response of the threatened English and 
Scottish tniefcsts was immediate, and petitioit^* both from mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers, against the tenouf of the leiolutions 
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pnurcd i tt. The jjOTcm menE, * only tm crmscio tts of its weakness 
drew back, diiiugh nest year i fearing that Ireland might go die way 
of the American colonies, substantial concessions were made. 
Ireland was to be allowed ii siiare jn the colanid trade and to 
export her u'odUch goods clscw^here thcin to England. 

A most serious dtreat to pureJy industrial iutciests was pro¬ 
vided by Pitt's programme of coinmcrdal and Itriancial rttorm. 
Driven by the fmandal stringency of the post-American war 
period, Pitt contemplaicd introducing a new excise^ by w hiiih the 
taxes on dyed stuffs made of cotta n or eottrin and linen mixed. 
Were much increased- Tliis in itself would have Iseen unpopular 
cnouglt, bur in ordef to wi>rk it admimstiaLivcIy bleachers and 
dyers would be hirced to late out licences. Morwver, there was a 
strong iiiiilI jijstiiicd dislike of any attempt tfj coniine ihe new, and 
often rtexibly espedmentah processes of the cotton imlustry 
within the rigid regubtions of an easdse system, which retjuirerj 
all kinds of $p<:cihcatiO[]s to be bid down and followed. Indeed, 
by the vxr}' nature of his proposals it was dear that Pitt was very 
fear fnjtn being aware of the latest devtlopnients within the i(v 
dustrj'i To the Lancashire cotton manufactiirers it was a maiicr 
whidi touched tlicm verj^ nearly, whidi ihey could not adbid to 
let go by default. A committee wss appoinred whidi sent dele¬ 
gates, Mr, TbojiiB* Richardson and Mr, Thomas Walker, to 
Djfidon, and the local pmEs ret.v>tdcd their acrivitics with tfic 
keenest attention. On the Sth of April it was rcfHjrted that Mn 
Gfittfow, Counsel for the fustian iiinnufaciufers^ spoke for tivo 
hours at the bar of the f Jouse, and hopes in Manclicster tan high. 
Wlien OH the successful complcdoi) of their missicjn the delegates 
reiumetl on the iiec of April, a large crowd that liad gathered 
ii> meet them chaired them triumphantly through the streets* 
Next day the ladte?t and gendemcH of the town, or those whoin 
the local press rcgaidcd a$ ^ uch, appeared wearing favours 19 ede- 
bmic the occasion. Not content with this display ofgtadtudc, next 
monili Dith men were prsented with s silver cxip and a public 
prt^ccfiiion took place. Nor did the gratitude of the Manchester 
manufactiirers stop here. In August a public dinner was given to 

,** Op^ 79, in whkh Uk qwdui 
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Tlioinas Stanley, MJ\, as an attnouledgmcriEfiif tis help,* Pamlid 
suggestions tor taxes on coaJ. iron* anti tx>ppet brought shniiat^ 
though less well orgaiii^cd protests Etom the manuiacturers con- 
cimed, though Matthew Boulton rcportixl a^eran interview with 
Pitt* 'I fear our young Minister h not sufficiently aw^re of the 
impofiancc of the subject*.= 

l-rcsh fears were atou$ed hy Piifs proclivity tou'ards Free 
Trade- Cotton and iron manufacturers went alike seriously per¬ 
turbed by the sympathetic reception of the Commerciftl l^roposi- 
tions put forward by the Irish l 4 xliajticnt in tlic Febmaty of 1785. 
It Irish goods could compete freely in this country with their ow'n 
fhc lovi^et level of Irish wages would, diey argued^ lead to serious 
under-cutting. Personal and loraj protest seemed too weak in hiec 
of such a threat and the manufacturers dme to realise that * whilat 
the /WrJ and the Fast India* and othec 

Ww* liave their respective advocates ta the gr^t council of the 
nation, /Ajy alone are destitute of that advantagePerhaps they 
may have been influenced by the recent petiriotmig at-dviries of 
the Yorkshire jVssoctaticin. Certainly they were cottsdous tliat 
ministcis were 'unacquainfed with their red interests*. It im in 
these circunKianc« that Vt'edgwood suggesterl that a conimittee 
feoin the tTwin Hnglish and Scottish centres c?f manufacture should 
be elected to w'atch over their common kttcrcsts^ From this sug¬ 
gestion came the General Chamber of Manufaetuiers, in iisdf 
another atfirmadon of the fact that another stratu m was emerging 
m English sodety. 

This committee acted as a central organLcing bodjv As a result 
petitions against the obnoxious proposals poured in, at least 
sixty from tliffcrcni local bodies being received by the I lou^ of 
Commonsi This demonstration was suiridcnc to convince Pitt 
that the interests he had mlnimked and flouted were sufficiently 
lormidahlc to conumuid His respect. In consequence the Irish 
treaty was Tiif>dificd iq such sm extent ihai it was no longer 
acceptable to the Irish, It wus a signifleant victfny. Nor was its 
lesson lost cm Pjtt When he came to negotiate a trade treaty with 
France he moved with extreme care. Eden* who was sympathetic 
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to the interests of the manufiicturraf wms entnmed with the 
took cate ai all stages to sound their feeibgf, 
Indeed^ $o tender and hecdfiil of their ioietesK did Pin now be¬ 
come that Anhur Youngs commendng on a speech of Pin's in 
the House In the February of i yrji, deebred that the agricuhura! 
intcrestg of the kingdom had never found tiiemselvo in so con¬ 
temptible a position. Twenty years had indeed made a difference. 
It is doubtful, however, if this new class had got l^cyond an 
A« interest in poUdes. VS^cn their immediate Interests wene 
threatened they took acriori but it was ddciisive rather than 
aggressive* They had^as yet, no consmictivcpraUcjrtri put forward- 
Probably theit interests were still too divid^ for thai. The older 
manufaaurers, makers of silk and ribbons, docks, iiats, leather 
goods, theimallcT^ more tiadiiionaJly organised, industries dung 
to the idea of protection, but the more progressive industtiK, the 
cimkcrs of cotton, were beginning to realize char their real jncct- 
csts could best be fowarded by an eapansiori of trade: if tliat 
meant making concessions to foreign competitors m order to win 
entry into foreign markets even so the advantage woulil lie with 
them* because of their lower costs and gieater technical skill. 
Such cnlightcnmefir, eveu with regard to their own inicresti^ was 
still far from gcnersil. Just as the woollen manufacturers had long 
secured the prohlhirion of the eipnrt of wooh so iliat the home 
man u fact urcB might enjoy the advarptage of abundant raw 
matcriul, so now there a very teal aticmpi to prevent the cr- 
port of Britiih yara To nomc ciioit, therefore, die cohesion of 
the newly gjtwiug class of facfory-owners was retarded iu the 
political field hy the fact diat they by no means spoke with the 
same voice or wanted to press the same line of action upon the 
government. In consequence^ and except in special oases^ w-herc 
enough indusTctal interests were threatened by the same piece of 
legislation to induce something tike a united firoui, the poilcical 
attiun of most manu&cturing groups was confirLcd to nJ iw 
petitions upon specific points, Nevcithdcss^ the fact that towns 
like Ma nr hesrer and Birmingliam, which were the strongholds of 
the new class, could look to the foitnaiian of any organ banon, 
even as penuanent as the Chamber of Mioufactiirers, w'as signifi¬ 
cant of the part that they were to play in the not very distant 
future. 
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Ju5C 3is die miiiiutictufer^ were bcjiinning to sore due iheir own 
intcEcsis from ihosc of the meichmts and wer« Jookin^» lo their 
QE^nj^KiUon^ to protect them, so they wgk beginning to 
take their place in the soricty of the day, though quite what this 
place was to be was not, even by the end of the cemury, very dear. 
As fl class they w'eie not really numetoua, though cadi year saw a 
steady increase, and they were still concimtfatDd in iitik ptjckcts 
in or near ih- mdus trial towns- The eighteenth century wa^ 
marked fay a steady grow ifa of sodal anm^nitia. If b interesting to 
notice that, just as the economic wealth of the merchants pre¬ 
ceded that of the manufactutets, so there b some evidence that 
seems to p<unt to the fact that the towns in w^hich the mcrchanis 
predominated, such ss Bdstol and Idvcrpoot and Newcastle, de¬ 
veloped the appurtenances of dvllizcd urban living before towns 
like Birmingham or Manchester or Leeds, whose prosperity was 
more closely depfiiidcnt on the new' technical changes in industry^ 
and which, therefore, wete more Likely to be bliablEci! \w the 
small industrialbr. 

The partem in m£>^i of the new towns was much the same^ As 
the dtbsem grew in wealth and education they came to detnand 
not only a higher ^tanclard of cleanliness, with adequately pored, 
drained and lighted streets^ but also such things as a convenient 
assembly half a subscription librar)\ possibly a printing ptess 
wdeh a local newspaper, certainly bookshops, and often a Literary 
and Philosophical Society. Newcastle, much of whose original 
wealth came from the coal trade, was^ as early ^ 1761, rabing 
subscdptiudis fot the levelling and enclising of St. Nicholas^^ 
churchyard, and tow-n planning schemes were in the air. The 
great problem was that ^improving commutiicattom W'ithin the 
town, sdli bottled up inside Its w-alls, and by 1784 plum to con- 
neci tile nonhetti gates and Qiiayadde* P^mdon Gate and West- 
gate, were afoot. By 1789 the Lort Bum^ a deep tavine, described 
variously as vast nauseous hollow" and 'a place of filth and 
dirt', w-as filled up and levelled and the additional gfound so 
obtained used to r^evc the congescion of Traffic by the provision 
of new roads. Another sign of piospcriry was the buitdiiig of 
new, commodious houses, sometimes still within the waJb, as, for 
example, Charlotte Square and Hanover Sqkiare in Newcastle, but 
more often in the suburbs. By the *cighric$^ the merchants of 
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Bristol Mere moving out inro xhc Vk'escetn siLbufbs^ and die build¬ 
ing of Borkdey Square had begun, though it Jong remained un- 
finished, possibly due to the French war*, fr>r in 1799 several 
hatf-built houses were being uficred for sale. 

Hox were briefcs and momr and a higher standard of living 
the only improvcmenis sougln. The Assembly Uali was a promi¬ 
nent feature in the social life of the eighlcciilh-century town, and 
its erection^ usually by subscriptiottp is* therefore^ a landmark of 
some importance. Bristol was raising money for thi^ purpose in 
17^3, a subscription committee issuing a hundred and twenty 
shares of each, \chilc even earlier, in T756, Newcastle ex¬ 
changed the occasional assemblies held m the long room of the 
Turk's flcad for pemtanent quarters in the Groat Market. Forty 
years later these, too, were considered inadequate^ and in 1776 
WiUifirn Newton designed new Assctnhly Rooms which, when 
Hfiished^ were described as being ^ihe most degant and com- 
nvotiious edifice of the kind in the kingdom, except the House of 
Assembly in BaritThe fadlirics provided included the grand 
9alix>n, a card-rocim, cofiec-rcH^iiLL, a news-room and a ILbeary^ 
Arthur Young appaicntly thought well of the Assembly Rooms 
at Hull, which he described as ^handsome and welt contrived*^ 
Liverpr>ol, too, acquired Assembly Rooin^, which Derrick, 
BoswelFs quondam friend, who ha<I succeeded 10 Nash^s throne 
at Bath and who, thetefare, niighr be cspcxicd to speak with 
fionic authority, was graaous enough to describe os 'gnind, 
spacious and finely illuminated^ adding, with a touch of condes- 
censiun, 'here is a meeting once a fortnight lo dwee and play 
cards; where you will find scjihc women elegantly accomplished 
and perfectly wdl dtes^edT'^ Perhaps, in :kb, f jverpool ihowcd 
the superior polish of a port as agalnsi that of an irulustrial town, 
for Major Floyd, visiting Manchester in 1780^ wrote to Lord 
Herbert, M am not much enamoured of Mandiester, yet it is not 
quite so bad as I had csptxted. We had a fine A^mbley here last 
night; there wefe some very tolerable pretty tirs* but they don't 
look like gentlewomen, a drciimstancc,* he added^ *l set great 
store by/* In addition to its Assembly Liverpool had its sub^rip- 
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don librnry. Starting witli a little informal group, by it had 
a hundred members, charged a subscription of live shitlmgs a year 
and possessed four hundred and fifty volumes. By the close of the 
century such Libraries u-erc common; even small countr)^ townit 
often boasted one. It may be Fcracmbcred th^i the Benner sisicrt 
considered tlic changing of their libraiy' books as much a mattec 
of routine as the modem reatler. Where 3uch libraries sre Ui be 
found one may presume the presence of a middle class reading 
clientele. 

Literary and philosophical sociciics U'ctc more solid ailiurs and 
in conse^jucncc less common. Tlity seem ii> have found rheir 
most congenifll soil where modem industry^ with its technical 
problems and mechanical conundrums, Nourished. NcwcaatJe^ 
which conibincd both commercial mid industrial activities, eady 
showed an interest in both literary and scientific discussion. 
Since the sixteenth ccnuin* ii$ dvk life hati been dominated by 
the Lords of Coal, but by the eighteenth its industrial enterprises 
had become mote diversified* Though salt-making was dedining 
in face of the competitian of the Cheshire rt>ct salt ihe Quuibet of 
its glass workers had increased, imp making was carried on aftci: 
177O;, and pottery was mjinufictured. In view of this background 
it is interesting to notice that there was an audience for a course 
of lectures on astronomy in i76ij and that the earliest of its de¬ 
bating sodctics, the Philosophical Society^ was founder! in 1775. 
The more famous Literary^ and Philosophical Society did not 
follow until 1735, by w^hick time industry was well establisluid. 

Evcrj'wherCp coo, there was a great demand for actors, whose 
audiences w'cre drawn ftom all classes. In country towns, the 
centres of local Society, they played in whate^xr building was 
a\wilahle, from the Mong mom* in the local inn to a ci>nvcnreiit 
bam* Where the middle class were considerable and the ptip-ula- 
riort increasing, pcnniuient theatres wete builr, and titesc indicate 
in some measure the dunging composition of urban society. 
Wltcre the players, when they first came to Liverpooh performed 
u not certain. There seems to have been a small theatre iu the Old 
Roperj' of Fenwick Street to 1745 and one in Drury Lane by 1749, 
before Mr* Gibson succeeded in getting Letters latent for Ac 
Theatre Royal. His application w^as apparently approved by the 
councillors on Lhjc imderstandlng rbar Mr; Gibson wfluld pay tiie 
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c3cpcn,s4j:i uf procuring the neces$3jy Letters Paicni suid also those 
of proviiiiDg a suitable builElhigr The circuit in the North-east* 
too* was wdl seiTCtl, and thcaltcs muMptied rapidly. Durham got 
its first theatre In 1771 ^ and betu-een ^ctx md 1796 New^castk* 
Sunderland, Berwick and South Sldfdds all acquired penmnent 
buildings, the Tliwtrc Royal ai Newcastle being built in 178S. 
Nor did the ciucrmnmcni which the theatres provided suffice for 
the new urban middle class. The eighteenth ceiiniry also a 
period of concerts and musical fesrivab. Charles Avbon, soon 
aftec his appointment as organist at Sl Nicholases, Newcastle, 
organized public subsenption concetes, held either in the As- 
sembiy Rooms or at that useful *Joing room^ at the Turk’s Head^ 
Nottingham^ at its Mu$icil Festival in 1771^ saw the performance 
of Tie MfSjiah and Alaitalfafjis; Uveipool was holding a 
fesuval by 17S4- Such then were the outward sigu» of the growtii 
of a auifidently prosperous and intdligeoi ebii w^ithin ihe towns* 
men and W'omcfi wim demanded not only 10me increase in 
material comfons but entertainment of a soon I chancto' And lomc 
food for the mincL 

By the bst three decades of the eighteenth century even a 
cursory survey of the hbtory of those towns where the new 
mariufactures w^erc being conccntnitcd reveal® a similsr process at 
work to ths:ii: which had marked the dcvelopmcoi; of a social life 
in the piirts^ As an lllustrsitiori of this^ the rise of Birruingham b 
ifitcncsting. By the end cjf the centurj' it had become the centre 
of a diverified industry^ ppanning* button-makir^* buckle- 
makings and meiiil trifles of all kinds. Ofir, St, Fo ad, regarding it 
with the loutist'j eye, wTotr* 

Fmin tlic liLUvlty of its oumulaeiufcs and Its commerec^ Birming- 
hum b tintL of tlw moat euriouj towns iu Engluiui. Tf any one ihdiilil 
wish to lee m one comprehemive view* the most numerous and the 
most varied initustries* aU comhbed in contcibuting to the am of 
uiiliiy, of pleasure, and of luxury, jt u hiihcr he muAi come+ 

/Vnd he goes on to speak nf 

the vast works where steam pumps are made * ^ * the mjtrufacturie^ 
in consLtm Asiviry ttiaklng sheer copper for sheathing ahipi bcitorm 
, , , thiHe plate itn ami plate iron, whidi nuke Fiance iributat)' to 
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England . , . the csctcnaiirc hatdwaic ma.iiufks:rurc whkb employs 
to so msich ftdffijitage more ihifl thifiy thoasiiAd hjuul^ jmd compel* 
all Europe and a great pan of the New World m i^upply thcm^clver 
froTTL England^ because all uonmongexy b made hetc in greater 
perEcctinn wuh more economy and with gieatcr AhundancCp tlian 
anywbett elsc.^ 

Bimiingham^ perhaps more than most contemporary towns, was 
the creation of the new manufacturer. What $qjt of a way of life 
was emerging there? 

It is mieccsdng to conmst the amenities which tlie town could 
provide at the beginning and at the end of the century. In tyoo, 
Birmingham consisted of one long sctaggling neither 

drained nor paved^ unlighicd st night and Uttered with heap^f of 
refuse and the waste products of its industries^ Its fifteen thousand 
inliahitunt^ were not suffidentiy intcne$ied to support a single 
book-seller^ and a weekly $tall supplied ail thdr literary tieed^l 
Amusements were brutal. There were no Assembly Rooms^ no 
regular rheatre, no incelhgenr and cultivated sodety% By the middle 
of the century^ the position was improving, A targe room belong¬ 
ing to the same W-rs. Sawyer whose school Catherine Hutton 
attended, and whose ton a dancing-iimster, was used to houfic 
an occasional aatcmbly; and thac by this time Bimungham could 
at least support the servieu of a dandng-master is perhaps some 
proof that the graces of life were l?cgiimirtg to penetrate even 
there. By jyri there was sulSidcni support to make the provision 
of regtilar Assembly Rooms possihle* records that *a 

building was erccfcd by Subscription upon the Tonrinc prindplc, 
at the head of Temple and was dignified witli the French 
name of Horel. From a handsome entrance the ladies arc now led 
through a spacious saloon, ar the cictcmity of which the q?e is 
Ktruck w^ith It a grand Right of steps, opening into an Assembly* 
focjrn which would not disgrace even the royal presence of the 
Duke"?i brother.^* 

Tlie drama was also Kceiving more public support. In the first 
part of the century performancva w^Cfcr still given in can verted 
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builditig!t lx!i:ausc Birmingham h^d no regular thc^e. As only 
one of tisesc hid secured a Utence for the praenttng of dnmiatic 
performances tlie other rwo liatl to Adopt rhe uauil expedient of 
charging for A concert and throwing in a play free between the 
first and second halves. It was the arrival of a companj* fmm the 
Ihcattc Royal in London which apfjcars lo have created a new 
ifitciiest in the stagey aiid a tlieaire was actually built in King 
Street- It was not^ ho^ cver^ until 1774 that the Thcaiie Royal was 
huiltp and by tliis rlmg there were enough citi3!:cns of sufiicicnt 
discernment to alTord an audience to such players of rtaiowu as 
Kemble and Mrs, Siddons when, during the summer months, 
they played in the provinces. Byng, u ho visited BirmiJighain in 
1791, pnitly fof the pleasure of seeing Mr^. Siddons act, recorded 
that' In the High Sttret then: was an amazing crowd before the 
play house door, striving for entrance, and* near them, in pleading 
conicmplaTion* srcirni Mr. Siddnns; (for it was Mrs. Siddons 
benefit)/ For Birmingham^ w'hich be described as ^this hourly 
tficceasing town\ he had Uttk liking* exclaiming as be left next 
morning/Mow eager 1 to get from the insolence of Birmiog- 
ham —town wheretn 1 should be crippled in a week for want of 
ilagstonc&H Tell this to a hucklc-matcr and he would stare and 
say ** lliai lie never reimrk^d it/' Even Manchester has a fiat stone 
footpadi.*^ Byng was often a petulant witness but no such charge 
can tairly be levelled against William Hutton* the historian of the 
town* yet he noted, * It js remarkiiblc, that in a tciw'n like Birmiiig- 
ham, where so many houses arc built, the an of btxilding is so 
little understood* The style of architecture in the inferior sort, is 
rather show'V chiui Jasting^ Hie Birmingham mariDfaccutcr was 
apparently reluctant to spend money on such Justuries as good 
buildings for Hutton adds the comment, have people who 
enjov four or five hundred pounds a year in ho uses ^ none of wliicb, 
perhaps* cxccc^l six pounds per annum 

It is not surprising that John Byng found so little in the town 
to please 1 man of mie hut it is surprising that to his condemn** 
tion he should have added ' Nu bookscllcrsr Possibly he did not 
know where to look* for by 1780 Bitmingham had Acquired Its 
first subsciiption library. Priestley, who had hsi^d csfpcricncc of a 
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umilar tipcriment m Lwis> whcft he ha<! been prnmijient in 
starting t libraiy in 1768^ utis u^cfiE] in mjvising upon the rules ro 
be adopted but it is perhaps significant that its fitst steward, Jon 
Lee* was a but ton-makers Until 1 tSi he housed the volumes in hh 
own dwelling; then the whole library, which by that time amounted 
to some Jive huntitesl books* was moved to Swan Yard, There 
they could be borrowed every day. For this eon veniefucc mcmbcfs 
paid a subsctiptlou of eight shillings a ycar^ plus one pound en¬ 
trance fee. By the end of the century* ^ wdl as a subscription 
IJbnir}- Birmingham had its local press* 8askeri*illc^s, with a repu- 
i^irion for fine printing. It ran its local nempapers and even, in the 
person of William Hutton* whose H/j/a/j h/ tHrmrn^krm w as pub* 
lished in 1781* its local hUt^uian, Jt had in addition a permanent 
theatre* pl^surc gardens and eniertainmeats for the lesser fry* 
while on the outskirts were to be found the small estates and 
dignified houses of those manuraetuirrs who cared enciugb fot the 
amenities to leave the tliny town. 

By the end of the century something was btdng done to secure 
greater cleanliness within the town. An attempt to get a r.ocat 
Aa in ty^j fiukd* largely because ihc idea of a new rale was un¬ 
popular* but in T769 powers were obtained for apftoinrifig focal 
improvement commissioners* In lyyj thdt powers were further 
cnkfgedp^ Apparently Jess was effected dian had bcco hoped. The 
cominjs^iocters* of whom there were some sevcniy^sss, were too 
busy w^iih their own affairs to deal adequately with the problems 
of BinTiifigham* Hutton described them as irresolute*. It wias 
diffictilt* despite the sevcnty-siiE commissioners* to get a gotnl 
attendance, and somedmes even a quorum was lacking. Even so 
something Taras done to remove the obstrticiicins caused by pro¬ 
jecting bow-Tvindows and the danger^ of open cellar flaps after 
dark. In feeble attempts were even made at paving the main 
streets and providing a footpath^, attempts of whose sncci:ss Byng 
seemed singularly tincansdous w^hen he visited the Town! But 
until the end of the cenniry Bitmitigham* though by now con- 
taining some 74*<>GO petsonSa housed in some 1*600 dwellingSp 
must have been a dirty, slackly organised place. Tlie madxinety 
for the removal of nttisartces w'as still fiar from effective. Before 
1789 there Tvere no fiight-watdimen, and even until iBoi they 
^ S. fl. Welilir SixmoQ 1^=14- 
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were only to be found m the wcaltbicT parts of the towu* where 
the inhabirrini^ were willing to subsccibe to pay them. Though the 
wealth of the town w'as incfcaaing every year its new indusrriilists 
still seem to have been unmoved by the sc(uaIor around them. 
Perhaps this wjilS bet^uSie it u-^ becoming fBshionablc to live 
outside the town. Hutton, in his said thsi alrc^tdy about 

thim-iii men w'cm keeping carriages for their ovm use^ and that 
at least when he wrote in [781, had houses outside the 

tOWfl* 

Across (he Pennincs in Yorksldre ihcrt h the same evidence of 
n new class coming into social prominenxe. M tan nemtember the 
said James Graham, while giving evidence on the woollen 
manufacturers^ 'when there were not seven carriages kept tn 
Leeds, and now. I dare siy there are a hundred’** The keeping of 
carriages implied mare than just a piece of idle display^ an aping of 
thegefttn^ Itindicatedflfieww'ay ofilfc.a newstandardofliving.As 
the towns grew more and more congested the more prosperous 
mcjchaots ami manufacturcis moved into the ^uburbs^ tt was 
happening everywherer Byng mited that "the arenu^^ to Birm¬ 
ingham are marked by citi2ens hutises", and ol^served that around 
Sioke on Trent rherc were "numberless new buildsugs^ and many 
pleasant villas for the principal merchantsOtthcrinc iiuttop, 
writing to her brother in iSoi* rtiade the same comment on the 
approaches to livcrpoc^b declaring that Wt a distance of five 
miles from the town we perceived ourselves in its environs; 
elegant hnuscs, the retreats of merchants rose on every sidc^^ 
For the business man, tvho was anxious to move away from the 
counting-house or the workshop, at a time w'hen no public means 
of local transport was avdlablc* a carriage a neccssiiy. Their 
incrensing number h but one more piece of evidence of rhe gm^nth 
of a new and maeerially prosperous urban snckiy. Of real tlc^ 
gance of living among them there is little sign, and Otberinc 
Hutton was doubfless jusulied when she W'roteto a friend in 1785, 
'T have laughed twenty times at your encjuidjig after fashion u 
Birmingham, a pkfe celebrated for neither fasluon ncir taste. We 
are showy enough hut nothing more\* Yet that she, constderifig 
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her parents* background, should make this commcaw is in itself 
revciiling:; ‘showine#?’ to her sras alrtadj' something that called, 
ai best, for tolerant aimiscmcnt, Jolm flyng certainly would have 
passed the same judgment on roost of (he industrial towns which 
he visited on hU tours, being stirred up by the poof standard of 
roost of their ions, to declare that: ‘ In ptaces where wpdth is pro¬ 
cured, it b ignorantly spent; for the upstart man of riches knows 
no better; the inns therefore arc bad, dear, and presumptuous; 
but on roads where gentlemen travell and scold theft will be a 
ttforroV 

His s’iew of Manchester was also an unfavourable one, 'Oh! 
what a dog hole h Manchesterf*. he wrote: ‘For the old town is 
like Wapptng; and the upper, the new town like Sptial Fields— 
in the sarrie gloom and dirt—and described, after having col¬ 
lected his letters at the Post Office,' my Ixst and only treat’; how 
he' then wanderM about the town till ^nef time, -wiffiout seeing 
ftn^thing that 1 should ever wish to sk: again’.* ft is intctesiing to 
notice thar this i-ear, 1792, was the year in which \fanehcstcr and 
Salford procured their Police Act, which enabled commissioncra 
to take over the cleaning, lighting, watching and regulating the 
streets, lanes, passages and places, and for the wndening of tn^y 
of them. Up to the end of the cenrury. however, Manebester, like 
Birmingham, showed indiffircnce and slackness in the use of the 
powers which it had nnw- obtained- Since the property qualffica- 
don for the new commissioners was mown nt occupy premUcs of 

JO a year or more, the new powers were essentially vested in the 
middle class inhabinnis, whether induBtoalifits, mcrcliiantsor pro¬ 
fessional men; indeed any householder occupying premises of 
less than £4 to/, orf- annual value w'ss eiempt from payu^ even 
the qnc-and-sLtptnny rate which was authorised to provide the 
necessary funds. Moreover, any person who subscribed £10, 
though (ifjt one of the full ooniinissioncrs, might lx come one for 
that part of the act which concerned the widening, improving ami 
np^Sng of the Silrccts* 

Despite the urgency of the problem in the early period very 
few people thought it worth their while to subscribe £10 to ffiis 
very necessary work, liarly mcctingi even of ihc full Police Com¬ 
missioners were hadfy attended and tmenterprising, and John 
‘ J- BjTi«; 0^- P‘ t t iwr., p. r It, 
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Cnw^p the Stcwurtl to the Q>ort Ixet, in his charge to tlic Jury 
in 175^, described cloqticiitly hn^' 

duruig many weE and dark winter monthi, fhc itreeti hare rcmai{i4:d 
undeansed and wUhom lights; for some time no waidmieii oz 
patrnh u^ere appnlnTtd ^, and none could pait through the streets 
in. safety* Escaping personal violence, they were still Jfi jitimincftt 
pcrtoiul danger, from the numerous unguarded cellars, pits an/l 
various obsmictlons that everywhere inrermpted their passage ^ * . 
the streets are stiti crowded with annoyanm . . . not a street has 
been widened or laid open: nor one yard of Land lus yet been kid 
into them I for any of the proposed puiposcs of jmprovemeni. 

He had* howevetp it> concede thar^ of late, * A few respectable 
and active persons have directed their attenrion to these public 
concernsBut though the town was stilJ dirty and dingy the 
same interesr in cultural activities which was to be found in 
Birrninghfoii was apparent thccc also. In 1770 a 'Subscription 
Libraty for Promoting General Knowledge* was c$iahltsbed, and 
in 17R1 the Manchester Literary arid PhilosophicaJ Society vrai 
founded. Entertamtnent, tof>» wm pro vided by the licensing of a 
theatre in 177k though rhi$ wa$ done with some misgivings as it 
was thought it might be a trmptadDn to idleness to the poorer 
sort. 

From the course of events m both Birminghani and Manchester 
it would seem as if both the conttibutions and the interests of the 
new manufacturers were dbrinctly nmiteci. As a class they can 
hardiy be blamed for the squalor of the new' industria? towns- 
Their insanitary^ streets and ovemtowded houses w'ete things 
which contempotary opinion, at least 10 the first part of the ten- 
tury, took for granted as part of the normal partem of urban life. 
Certainly apart frtim some attempt to safeguard propert)’ by better 
lighdng and more watchmen^ and span from some attemput to 
fatdiitatc transport by remfiving obstructiema, they were unio- 
(ercsEed in the siate of tlw low'ns that were burning the hack- 
ground of tlicir activities. Such interest as they had seems to have 
been eahaiisted by the procuring of a Local Aa for Improve- 
mentSd It should not lie assumed too readily^ therefore, that the 
demand for more cultural amenities, for assemblies and literary 
societies came fmtn the industrialiars. With the gmwth of towns 
* A. RjddfDCd Mnd 1.5. nf^, V<si, p. 
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and with pfosperity there wsia inctdsmg stojic for the new pro* 
fessinnal daxses, fbt doctors, for attomcp, for teachers, and to 
rlflint that every cotton-spinntc ot irofi'inaatcr was aa enthusiastic 
member of the local Litcrar)' and PbUosophical Sfjdcty would be 
patently absurd. Many, possibly most of them, jMt bach every 
penny not needed bn the essentials of life into their business and 
left it to iheir sons to ape the wap and acef>mplishmcnts of 
gcnilctnen. If* however, ihe rnajority of manu&aurers urc« stilly 
pouring their not inconsitlctable energy into the extension of 
their business they wete at the same time cnaring the we^th that 
made other, less material, activities possible, and attraeting pro¬ 
fessional tnen, more catculalcd to cnjrjy them, to the new urban 
centres. But if the maoufactuicr had little time for the cultivation 
of more geacLous living, liis wife and daughters and even his sons 
were less oblivious of the attractions of the theatre, the conceit 
ball and the f^tnbly Rooms* It Is surety not without signifioincc 
chat in those towns where titc new industrial acdvjty was to be 
found, this new, active, urban social life was already emerging. 
Crude it may have been, but by the end of the century it was 
certainly nnt unimportant, 

But though to the historian looking back the eighteenth- 
century manufacturer may «em already to be constituting an 
dement new tn English society, contemporaries seem to have 
been, in many eases, less aware of the entergendr of a new, socially 
important, dass. Even m those areas where they were becoming 
niuncrous, die manulacturet was taccly recognised as being 
socially acceptable. Vet by the close of the century there were ex¬ 
ceptions (o this rule. Some men were engaged in enterprises so 
extensive and to well known that they were obtaining reputations 
not so much despite their tnanufacttiring aedvides as because of 
them. Though Wedgwood would never have daimed to Ik a 
gentleman, the force of hss character, the charm of liis mind, and 
the wide reputadon of the wares he made, had gained foe him the 
friendship of many men of birdi. Matthew Boulton, too, found 
the ownership of the tctiowncil Soho Works no Impediment. 
Catherine Mutton, writing ro her btotlier Thomas, while she was 
on a visit to Sutton m Arden in 1773, teeorded a less eminent 
instance of a family which was sdll icrivdy engaged in the cotton 
manufacture, but whose younger memben had already started to 
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climb the social liilclcr. ’Mr, Unwin’s bouir,' she told hitn, ’is 
built of ^tDttc and on the outside seems iit for a nobleman; but the 
best rooms are tjccupicd as warehouses and countin^j-houses for 
the cotton manufactory'J Tlicy apparently lived in Considcrtblc 
eomfort, for she describes the gardens in some detail, and then 
went on, 

Mr, and Mrs. Unwin, Miss VJ'iiite’s jiTandfitbcr and ptandmoibei 
an: plain atid wonhy people, who visii all die taeiUici in the ntiph* 
bouthorjd, even the Duke of Portland’s and yet retain something of 
(heir Oiiginal manner). Their carriage it studded with brass nails; 
their horses are heavy and boh tailed and their coachman’s hsir in a 
state of nature, Nibs Unwin is genteel, agreeable and about thiriy 
y^O! of age, Mr, Samuel Unw'in, the hope of tlw iatnlly, is malting a 
tour along ilic soirihcrn enast. I sec his txioks and bb prints, his 
elegant dressing mom. 1 drink his old Hocli, and 1 hear of his Swiss 
servant and phaeton and jnlr of hones; jo I suppose Iv u a hne 
gcnilcTnan,* 

That evcti a few of the new industrialists should be able to 
surmeunt the social barriers of tbrir age was signiRcartt for th,;- 
shape of things to come, but they must be ranked with tlie solitary 
swallow' that heralds but does not make the summer. Tlie majority 
remained uniecogdKcd, Such soda! power as tliey had was kjcai. 
Where a grasp of afeirs and a comnund of money had combined 
to ctjuip and run a large plant, whose products were in national, 
and even intemarional, dcimnd, iu owner ujts a man who could 
not l>c ignore^! when matters of local impon bad to be discussed. 
If a new turnpike were mooted or 11 canal suggested liis owm 
economic needs wete likely to implicate him deeply in the project, 
while the neighbouring gentry and landownCfS were pkui enough 
to have the beneht of his advice and the advantage of his capital. 
Social telarions may nor have been close hut they were at last 
civil and in some cases formally cordial. The ralitv of the social 
^If was, nevenhekss, apparent ftf>m ilic fact tliai it was iKing 
bodged for business rcasonj only by men. In tlic great imjtiriiy of 
cases their wives and daughtecs still lived arid moved to different 
worlds. Queen Charlotte nught behave with a simple and friendly 
courtwy to Boulton, the Duke of Bridgewater might ct>cDpcrate 
warmly* v^iih Wrdgwond’l plans for cmnal ajustrEjction; their 

‘ c. K, fkalc: 0^. fl/.. p. 11. * iiiif., p, i,. 
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womenfolk were ritrdjr on such cordial icmis. Men may leap over 
class barriers^ it is only when women do not find Ehem an imped 
mcnt to social intefcoursc tliat they can be said to have lost their 
importance* In the eighteenth century this was seldom the caAci. 

Nor shouid it be forgoticn that the mass of the new mono- 
Hseturers were noi men of the calibre of £k>tiltofi, VTatt, Wedg¬ 
wood and Peel- Howci^'ct important they may have been In the 
place in which they lived, however great the power they wielded 
over l3o:h those in thdt employ and over local tradmen, they 
hardly existed in the consdnusness of tlw neighbouring gentry 
and tbdr ladies. It is, indeed^ very likely that a viaidog foreigner, 
like St, Fond, was more impressed by the new plant and faciorifis 
and more conscious of the emergence of the new industrialise 
than the Fjiglish gentry* 

Even so* however Ihtlc recognsied or welcomed by those who 
leckoncd themselves bh ^aperior, die manufacturer was already 
kaviog his mark on those towns wficrc his ccatjornlc interests 
predominated- -\lready he was both shaking off the control iff the 
mctichint and copying his manner of living,. A man like Hutton 
might star: life as a frame-w^ork knitter^ or, like Arkwright, m a 
barber: both ended by buying bnd* by htiildmgj so passing into 
the pr^jpertied class. It was the old familiir ladder which once 
the mcrcharits had climbed- And as an outward sign of their new 
social claiiTis, in their new gardens fhcyi tna^ now crectcci bu^ts 
and vflAes and pcdcrstals, and Ordered the confiiruction of temples 
and grottches and dJ the trapphigs wnlch the deganoe of the age 
demanded, so that what had once been the coiiLtibution of tlic 
individual artist to one individiial setting dcctmed into being a 
iimsi produced art to meet a conventional dentand. In the $amc 
way, 100, tlte Grand Tour modified to meet the needs of a 
cks^L which believed in combining business with pleasure* If 
Benjamin Gotr the yoimger visited Athem tn search of cuhure 
he had earlier visited France and Bclgiiun, devoting himsdf not to 
the culri’t^tion of the arts bm to business connected with the 
firm, and the visiting of foreign milk* Thus, by the early nmc- 
teenth ocntu^y tlie inanufaccuicri however much he was con¬ 
sidered an upstart, and however crude by tiic standards of the 
dviliaed cultivated society of the day his manners and his ouclook 
might seem, war rapidly attaining an importance which was soon 
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tci show iisclf capable of challeiigjng c^cctivcly that of the 
incrduint atid the latidowncc alilLe. 

One of ihz frulti of industiial progrea was the rise of fl tisw 
class of monufacnirct^ powerful enough to chaiknge the control 
hitherto exercised b? the landowners and rucrchonfs^ To the same 
source is often ascribed ihe growth of a town pfoletariatc. Yet just 
as there had been industrial capitalists before the tndustrkl Reso¬ 
lution so^ too^ many workers tn industry had been dependent 
upon their wages long before a single lump of iron had been 
sendted with coke or a single spindle had been driven by water 
or steam power. Even In rural areas daftsmen who were de¬ 
pendent solely upon their wages were often to be met wnh^ though 
it wai in the townsp because of the lack of alternative fcsoufces, 
that the mafodty of those who relied solely upon a wage were to 
be found, t>n the coalTidds^ too, there had b^n a tendency^ for a 
wage-earning industrial popukdou to thicken^ But while the 
major part oi industiy" was still organized on the domesde system 
and the texdle manufacture was to be found m half the villages 
and small towns in England^ the necfissary conditions to foster a 
large growtli ol the urban wage-earner hod not been crealrd. 
Here the coming of powcr’^Lri^^eiit and in particular^ of Steam- 
driven^ machinery^ was xlvz decisive faaor. True, by the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars only cotton spinning and the producrion of 
Iran were luifkicorly advanced in the new techniques to be fordhg 
their workers into the growing towns on the coahields. But already 
the mushroom growth of tliese new centres was impressive. In 
tBo i Mandicster had a popiiLatiun of 94^000^ and with the turn 
of the cencun' concentration was rapid wherever the new' factories 
were to be found, Thu& here also the end of the dghtcenth century 
saw a beginning of what afterwards to be a radical change in 
the structure of English soacty* The man in the street wa$ re¬ 
placing the countryman as England's representadve ty]>c. With 
this change came drastic alterations in the way of life and standard 
of living of the mas^ of the people. The new siting of industry and 
its urban character had made this tncvirabic. 

To build factories and re-house the large numbers that, at a 
time of growing population, were being attracted to the touTU 
WAS a formidable task. In addition new" and better transport facili¬ 
ties had to be provided. All this could not but be a heavy drain on 
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the rc&outcei af the coimiry. Whmcs'tr it Ksd been undertaken 
tome temporary rise in pdecs and shortage must have occurred 
uQLil the new invesemenc m industry had begun to make its con¬ 
tribution towaida lowering costs. The pressure of an expanding 
population on home prcjduccd food* even though supply had 
been increased to estent by more dTicitnc methods, wsis 

another innaiioimy factor. Aloreovet* the need to build the new 
towns with the least possible delay was likely to make for poor 
housing, while failure to build tapidly enough must lead to over- 
ctowd^g^ though this to the eighteetith-century wether was no 
new thing. Ii is not surprising that ctinditions-were often deplor¬ 
able. There were, even so* some benefits to balance these disad¬ 
vantages. Wages w^cre higher and* as the products of the new 
Industry became available in the form of consumer good% an ia- 
creased standard of living became possible^ As the home and the 
workshop became different the possibility of more domestic 
comfort grcw\ 

The switchover from a rutal domestic ccoruamy to an urban 
factor)' one could never have been easy but in cataloguing the 
miseries of the sge it is too often forgo ittn, or Ignored* that the 
transition icnjk p^ce under the pmsute of war. Because tlic peak 
of the first WTi\*e of social change coincided with the long struggle 
with France potential benefits were delayed and evils prolonged. 
War enpendinirc and it^ divenion of resources from more po>^ 
ductive u^e^ drove prices far higher than ihc mvc^tmctit in capital 
goods would have done before increased production wras rcficctcci 
in lower prices. As a result real wages fell and the worker was 
hard put to retain liis standard of wheatcu bread. In many cases 
he was driven to eke out ids food with the still suspected potato^ 
tltat despised stand-by cf the Irish peasants \>that the rise in prioei 
meant to the rural poor^ partiailarly when they were coming to 
depend as never brfort on agricultural usages* the budgets ctib 
Icctcd by Eden and Davies show. 

Tlte hsirdships infiiacd by the dramatic rise tn prices were not 
confined to the rural poor, or even to the wagc-camcr in the 
towms. Minor civil servants and govcmmcfu officials were hit 
in the same way. In 1796 the Exdse officers, whose salaries had 
been revised in petitioned for a ftirthcr mcr^e to meet the 
cost of living. To support cheir claim they pfcsenled specimen 
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budjgc£» bdficdp sold 'iin the uciuaI atpcEicnccs of a fitigai 
Umily five pcmifus) and con^bg of such things 

only afi aic dcctnid necessaries of life by the poorer mechanic^ 
ami they estitnaced die anaiml e^EpuriM^ cif such ^ tamiiy ut some-- 
thing between 3 which was the %ure sene b by Liver¬ 
pool» irtd 5 A 6d.^ though the standard figure^ obviously 

arrtred lie after some kind of consulmtioUp since eighteen places 
sent in thesame^was i6j. M the items itidudctl tcfi pounds 

of bccF per wcek„ tlie standard was probably in es^cess of that of 
the ^poocegf tnochaiiic'i and certainly in excess of the cotioery 
bhourerj but most of the ham strt very modcntic both in i*ariety 
and quantity. Half a crown w'a^ aIlott«bd lo tca^ 6f. 6^. for meah 
jr. Oif* for meai| for potatoes and gtttm- A pound of 

cheese and a pound and a hiaXF of butter made up most of the 
other foodstuds bought^ though ehc consinnprion of milk was 
fairly heavy ar zj, orf.p while beer cose If the^ figures were 

accuniic and genuine it b di/ticuh to see how' a foct^^k oflicer 
with a year^ a ride officer with and an assistant with only 
remained both solvent and moderatedy honest Not^ however, 
until iBoo wem increases granted, and these fell short of the 
which had been put forw'ard. Tlius to those difficrultks of 
ttan&iibn which could hardly have been avoided wem also added 
all die complications of a long w^ir. a fcsuli^ In the past^ hi^- 
Lutians have blamed the industrialization that marked the do$c 
of the dghtMfith century for evils w^hich. is now widely recog¬ 
nized^ were often due to the strain of the Napoleonic wars. 

Of the urban worker^ caught up in the life of the growing 
towns, ie is difficulc to get a very clear picture; ihe types Were too 
diverse and the reactions of contemporar)^ commencatocs too 
Matthew Boulton wrote with pride* 'I have trsiiiacd up 
many, and am traimag up tnotc^ plain country lads into good 
workmen^ where ever 1 find indications of skUI and ability 1 en¬ 
courage them^* One foon whicii his encouragement took was the 
pcoviaion of decent Uving conditions for them. As he explained 
to one coftcspondcni^ he Iwd. * built and furnished a house for the 
reception of one kinrl uf apprentices .., fatherless children, parish 
apprentices and hospital boys*.^ On many occasions he was asked 
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to include the som of gt:j£itIcmcLt iiuoag liis appiendirtt^ fat liic 
icputnioi^ uf liis worki wus high, but his policy vas to refuse. He 
prcfiifred his pklti courtlxy pointing out scxiaibly that 

"gcntlemcn^s sOCW wuld pfobablj: fuid Lhansdva out of pUcc 
in such compwmionship*. Where they possessed tbt necessity 
ability these young apprentices had the chance of developing into 
skilled incchanjcs, the aristociacy of the new working cU^h 

With new skills came the possibility of higher living standards. 
Robert Peel, speaking in t8o6 of the adYuitagcs w'hich had fol^ 
lowed the intcoductioa of machinery in the cocton maoufactory* 
declared: ^They hive given rise to a new* populidon^ dicy have 
promoted die comfom of the work people to such a degree that 
early nuniagcs imve been resorted to aj:^! a great increase in 
numbers have been occasioned by it anti I may say thai they have 
given birth to an addiriotiaJ race of men'J On this point Peel may 
1 :^ comidcred a somew'hat prejudiced witness, h must not be fdr- 
gottca that the inddence of the new prosperity did not fail evenly* 
Much of the less skilled work in the new factories was done by 
Juvenile and female labour whose wages were much lower than 
those paid to the skilled male. In consequence, though women 
and children wete employed in large juimbecs, the demand foe 
male labour was intermittent and patchy and provided one of the 
problcnis of the new maniifncturing areas. Men were wonted to 
build the new factories^ to make the machinery with W'Mch they 
were cquipi?cd, and to care for it w'hcn crecietL They were warned 
in the mines in increasing numlict^ aa the demand for coal grew. 
They were wanted in the iron works of the Black GHtmry and 
South Wales and Shropshire. In the cotton arm they w*cre re¬ 
quired for wca^^g and for bleaching and pmilitig* but in the new 
fipinniiig mills, of which Peel spoke so favourably, two-thirds of 
the labour futcc w-as provided by women and children. 

This lack uf balance in the demand for labour was redous and 
in studying the effects of industrialization on the urban worker it 
should not be ignoretL In the eighteenth“Century phase of the In- 
dustrbii Revoludofi the riccessary child labour was met by an i^sc- 
tension of the old principle of apprenticcdiip,* and linro local 

* 1 ftiUrr of rt™ nibjco A. RcJiufili Mtjiraiiimf 
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supplit?5 were oiicn the pauper children Lond^^n 

were used to flJI ttic ^ap. "^Fhai theLt lut wav often cruelly itard 
iiannoE be denied. Hours of work bjr modem staodands ’^^cre un¬ 
believably Jongi the worst milh worked immEvc in the moming 
to eight At nighty and food and living conditions were only too 
often dbgosting and iosdequaie* Nevertheless, there were milb 
owners whfj took some care of the young labour they employed^ 
Samuel Oldknow^s Apprenticeship House was aoJidfy and weTJ 
buiitf and bis children were given good tV>od in which fruit ftom 
liis otcliard and pigs from im farm plaj-ed their part, while on 
Suodays some attempt was nuide, by a varied progfamme of 
schooling and chapeh to cater for their Jess needs,. Nor 

should It be forgotten iliat the workhouses from which tlicy come 
were ofim Httlc hells of debauchety and misery where their 
chances of survival wctc small. Perhaps otic of the grimrnest com¬ 
ments on the age is the fact thar^ whether os viedms of the Poor 
Law or the new factories, pauper ctiildicn had very little chance 
of surviving or beccuntng useful drizens if they did 

Bui though children wixte brought in from London, locaJ 
labour was used where possible^ and the changes produced on die 
SC3cial and economic structure ti^f the rapidly mdustdali^ed areas 
is a laschiatingj if fragmentary» story. With die growth of the 
cotton industry, even befote any of the new mills had been huill^ 
population liad tliickened. Prohably most of the smaller farmers 
added to liitif incomes by i^pinning and weaving, while, cxccpc 
for bay-time and harvest, cottagers and Undkes folk were regu¬ 
larly employed tti this w'av. Such at least w as RatcMe's opinion in 
1 770- The fiesT stage took pUee when a mill was erccKd kxaUy, 
At first, as at MdJor, the demand was for male labour, for the 
builtljiig and equipping of the mill, but after :hit it was mainly 
women and, even more, children who were required. In such 
cdrcumstauccs single men had Uxtlt inducement to stay, but for 
men w-ith large follies the stale of the JabK^ur tmrket 4ccd them 
with something of a dilemma. Though there was a steady demand 
for child labour, no family, apart from the social and psychological 
diiTiculties involved^ could live with feir comforc only on w'hat the 
diildrcu earned, though dicy might eke out a bare exisitnee. 

Whether male labour was redundant or not depended on local 
circumstances. Weaving was as yet irtimcclianized and remained a 
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dtimcstjc tndu$tr>' which contiriued io give emplo^'uient to tn2ny 
men. Sometimes^ to<i^ $u!3sldi^ry building operajdons^ or CJiter- 
prises such as the lime ItHnc ; that Oldkftow set up when bi$ MeUor 
worhs were in operation, absorbed ^^urplui maJc Labour, Another 
deterrneni inseparable from the new conditions w^ts tJiat the 
factory wiili m new disdpluLc of hemrs anti fines was nor popular, 
and men. even wlien they could have obmncd emplovtnent^ pre¬ 
ferred if possible to stay outside. A$ a restilt it was the women and 
children rather than adult men who represented the largest ele¬ 
ment in the new IndustrkJ populadt^n. The men., for the most part, 
in the textile areas at leasts retmLned domestic workers and crafis- 
men* Nevertheless, some were being absorbed. Stockport hod its 
Friendly Society of Cotton Spinner$ in 17SJ:, and the ^ii^chestc^ 
Friendly Assf^cmied Cotton Spinners were drawing up their tegu- 
brions ten years kter» though they were probably a miied icKicty 
comprking workers who were udng jennies in their homes as well 
as miui employed in the coooa mills. 

It U not ea^y to know what these new industrial workers were 
likcH Tlic Hon. John Byng is perhapiSf no vciy impartial witucsSp 
but the town prolctoriaLcof ^lanchestcr hllcd him with horror. * In 
what 2 lawless state of mdecomm^ he wrote in the June of 179a, 
'musi these great manufaemring tou^ns exist: when, from a want 
of hands, character^ and goew:! behaviour am imnecessojy; mA$icu 
wanting scrv^ts^ not servants wanting mascers: so the workman 
demands escesriv^ wjges^ is insolcni, abendonM, and tirunk half 
the week/ A httlc krer he conimcnted again on the fact that 
‘Amidst all tins crew of artisans, you may smreh in vain for 
healthy looks; Ibr, alas I they are all squalid from unwholesome 
toil, and relaxing dehaucltery \ and bewailed the fact tlmt * Instead 
of clean, jolly husbandtnen, strutting ab<tui^ rhe 'lean unw'ashcd 
artificer'* here roles alone to the dismay of modesty V That his 
ncAccions were not baseless maybesarmUedfrom the notice which 
Old know tclt constrained to put up in his wcirks in the December 
of X797 to the clTecr thac^ 

Wbcrcoj the horrid and Imptoui Vice of the prnftme cuostNC and 

sw^iLthr;— atiH the l loixLts of Losing Time^—uid UJiVKfciAKSES^— 

are becORiitig sa frequent and nokorlous that ufdess speedily 
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checked ihcj' nmy jusdy provoke the Divine Vengemcs U.t uieresiBe 
the Celanritics thcne Nidoiu xu>v Jibour undei,’ 

he forthwith instituted a carifT of tmes ro srem such dcpJocable 
habits! James Graham, too, while of the opinion that within the 
tiist ten jears {he was speaking in iSafi), the general good be- 
Kavioui of the semf-mraL w'othcf [tad much improved, thought !i 
deal better than that of people io the towns, where ihcy live 
together i in towns I thmk they have increased b idleness and 
wretchedness 

Many factors and much history had gone to produce this 
oft’Cspresscd distrust of the industrial workcj. As early as the 
sixteenth century Cecil had been conscious that the craf^man, 
dependent on industry, presented new and ditiicutr problems in 
government. That the prxjr would be lazy and thriftless if they 
could was an accepted maxim of elghtccntli-centui^' economic 
writers, and mauy were the devices and stratagems suggested or 
employed to dtivc and keep them irt the way of virtue. There was 
nothmg new- in the attitude of the Oifton Vestry which in 17S7 
ordained that *Aa the pckor of the parish do not tecquent the 
service of the church, but loiter in idleness and are most probably 
guilty of oHcnccs during the time of such services’,* they were 
at least to attend prayers every Friday before rcccivuig their 
weekly relict I hfor Iiasically wras there anything new in the arudous 
debates whicii took place as to the propriety of licensing a theatre 
in the new nunufaciuring towns. That amenities in the fortn of 
Assembly Rooms and Librnries and Literary Societies should be 
provided for the growing numbers of the urban middle classes 
'"T*! as something that called for commendation and 

civic pride, bur distraciions that might lure the craftsman and the 
factory hand into wasting time were a very different matter. When 
the question arose in connexion with the licensing of a p by house 
in Nfanchestet the bill was opposcri by the Bishop of London on 
the ground that Alandicster was a msmufacturing town and that 
such distractions would be destructive of its welfare. The Earl of 
Carlisle, who favoured the pra’fect, was in this case ready with an 

^ uiiM Utdi G. Txjltiri Smtlwl amJ tkt (1^14), 
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calculattd to appeal to hi* ecckskaticsl coJ league^ and 
pointed out that since ^furche^tet tt'us ftilT of MethodiEU a 
pJayhousc might have its uses!' I know not', declared the noble 
lord, ‘of any way so edcctual to ciadiratc that dark, odious, 
ridiculous enthusiasm as by giving to the people cheerful, rational 
amusements, which may operate against tbcii methodisticsl 
mcLincholy’.’ 

The bill was passed, but not without misglvii^. Two years 
later a similar bill to provide Birmingham was under discussion 
and Sir William Baghot, dwelling on the pernicious eflects of 
theatres in manufacturing towns, drew attention to the examples 
of Manchester and Ljvejjwol. In both these places he affirmed 
they had introtiiiced dissipation, checked industry and inctcased 
the Poor Rates, His ■rgumeot was in line with current merean- 
dlist thought but be was ansueced by a grearer man than himseif, 
Edmund Burke, who replied with some justice, 

I do not know that Theatres aic 5 dv)o!s of S*ii«!e. I would rather 
call them Nurseries of Idleness^ but then, Sir, of the swrious hlcans 
which Idleness will tike for its aimiscinent, in Truth I believe the 
Theatre it the most innootniThe (ijuesiinn is not. Whether a 
Man had betiu be at Worfe thin go to tlw Piayr tt is simply this— 
Bein^ idle, shiii he go to the Piiy or some BkeksmithV Entertain- 
inenL^ 

But if the attitude towards the urban worker was not new the 
uneasiness which these debates rev<»led iUt^trates the growing 
realization that the new tou'ti populations must he disdplined and 
controlled If they were net to be a threat to the accepted economic 
and sodal structure of the day. In the days belbre adequate ariid 
trained police fortxs were available mobs were rlangerous. No 
palitidan had any doubts on rlut. Sometimes, witen food prices 
soared suddenly and intolerably, and angry workers erupted 
almost spontaneously, any incident such as the sudden appearance 
of a cart loaded with the high-priced grain was sufficient stimulus 
to direct action. And when this happened local authorities were 
helpless. They could persuade, conciliate, or be overwhelmed; 
they could not controf or quell until the military acrived, even 
chough later, when authority had reasserted its^, ring-leaders 
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might be triit$portccl of hinged. But while towfi5 femiltied $imll 
the threat to public oidcr, otcqjt in London, was not great. In the 
new towns^ however, the potenmlides for mob action were con* 
$idcraLbIe and hud, on mote than one occasion, been demonstrated. 
True, the lioci in Manchester, directed ven- largely against the 
Nonconformiiits, atul the violent doingis on t4 and t j Jnlj^ 1791* 
in Birmingham, when proptmy of at least and hy some 

estimates £50,000, was destroyed, were enginetred by the adroit 
use of political and religions rumour and suspicion, but they 
demonstnEcd very crTectively what a mob could do when it got 
out of hand- If the point needed underlining, what was liappcning 
in France was pertinent- Tliere, property was being confiKfited 
and heads were being cut off, imd cemtemporar}" Englishnieo were 
more consciouj of the mob that roared approl>csidc the guillo¬ 
tine or loojed and burned the dnlteau-t than of the more subtle 
fotew that were directing the movement. In England, ihcreforet 
it was felt nccessaiy^ to keep the new urban worker in the place to 
which mercantilist theoty had assigned the lahouriog poor. That 
the mtal poor would challenge the limits assigned to them uTts 
unlikely; tlicy were too scattered, too disunited, too steeped in 
the traditions of rhe pasL The new town workers were more 
dangerous. 

In consequence, cvety claim that seemed to hint at equality "was 
sternly discouraged^ unless it was accompanied by an accession of 
riches adequate to palliate the presumption. Frauds Placet even 
when he had attained some degree of prosperity, was very well 
awatc that his mtellectual and Jitetary accomplishments w'onld not 
endeat him to his wcaJduer customers^ and migiit, indeed, cost 
him their patronage. J-k wnite bitterly in his autobiography on 
one occasion: 

I lad these people been told that 1 never rad 1 book, that 1 was 
ignorant of everything but my business, that I sotted in a puhlie 
houie, they would not have made the least ohiectian so me. 1 should 
have been a 'fellow* breath them, and they would have patronized 
tnc; hut... to Accumulate books and !>e supposed to know Siime- 
thing ot their conicnta, to seek frirnd!! coo among liiCfAty and 
seicnrific mm, was putting myself on an equality wiih them^ves^ 
if indeed, assuming a stjpedoriry j tt was an abominable offence 
in 1 tailor, If nt>t 1 crime which deserved puniKhineiiT, I lad it been 
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kctown Ei> all my cuiiomcri thnr In a few ye&n from iS] 0 -iSt 71 KuJ 
Accumiikied a couiiddcrablc lilnaiy, in which I spent nil ihe idautc 
time I cntild ipaic; had the manv things I wt'as engaged in dutijig 
that pctiod, and the men with whom 1 was assooited been known* 
half of thcin ri least w^ould have left q>e, and these, loo, by fat the 
most vsluabic cMstomers mdividiiaUy^^ 

And in ftnothcr pbcC;, stressing the same chetnc, he wrote. 

The nearer s ccminoa ttsdeamtn Appioxlrnates in inroEmatmn and 
manners to a footman the more -crrtainly will he please his well bred 
cDsiDcncR^ the Jess he knows beyoml Ids business the more ecrtiin, 
in general, will be hh sttcoess,* 

Placets comments art mtciestitig becatut they reveal the 
strength of the disapproval to which attempts to change the social 
stmetyre of the p;i5t were subjected, btit he himself carmor be 
regarded as the ptoduct of the new mdustdal fement. Bctw'cen 
the craftsman of l^ndon and the factory worker in a northern 
towm the gulfw^as vef>' wide- Intel Icctusl triumphs such as those 
which he and men like hiutton achieved belong as irtueh to the 
pattern of the post as to that of the fiiture. For the individual^ 
progress had alwap bbcn possible, though in the lidtl of scholar¬ 
ship the Church rather than the shop had been the more muni 
road by which such a goal liad been achieved. t( the workers in 
the new mutiufiicfuring districts are to be considered as a novel 
element in the society of their day then it is probably safest to 
regard them as having as yet very little inHuencc within itj a 
potential rather than a present challenge. Contempomry gtntlo 
mcn^ with the excesses of the Paris mob fresh in their mcm.ories, 
may have looked askance at the disordedy, Hliabby, mdisdpimed 
workers that thronged the growing towns, as something unde* 
sirablc and new^ but the fectorj- hands were, perhaps, even by the 
end of tlic eighteenth centuryv more tlte eoroponeiits of a new 
class than a class that had already gained sottn! coherence, ^^eve^- 
thdesF, by the time that peace came again to Britain the r«w 
maieiial which was to orgoniae ft^If under the Owens and the 
Doherties of the fiiture was there. But chough m cmtence to em¬ 
bryo^ tr still the craftsman working in his own home at the 
loom, or the hard toil of the rtailet, or t^ tifiicwarding drudgery 

^ G- WrUri; Op. n'r,. $7- * p- M- 
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of the stocking fmnw that the intbstrial worker of the 

tla]r> 

How then is the impicc of the new economic developments on 
the oldec socfjil structure to be assessed? In niraJ Cngland, pat- 
ticukrl}’ where the open-field village had hitherto survived, much 
that WAS traditional had cJcarlv Iscen ssvept away. With the open 
fields had gone the type of rural commiinity they had tnade 
possible, while the new dependence of industry on cnaJ and power 
and niachinery had encouraged s retutTL tr> the specialisation of 
the Middle Ages; agriculture in the countryside, industry and 
trade tn the towns. The rift between the countryman and the town 
worker, so diaractcrbtic of the nineteenth century, had already 
bcctinic percept!hie. Bui what had not yet become clear was thar 
the latter was lo gain so targe a predominance. James Graham, 
in his evidence given to the Conunittec on the Woollen Industry, 
could still say in 1806, the domestic manufacturers have inctxasiM 
in number as well as in w'caJth, if one may judge from appearances 
they arc now, instead of living shut up in narrow streets, in towns 
Micnding themselves into the middle of a field, you may set two 
or tbtee manufacturers' houses in almost every field in ArmJey 
Therefore, to contemprirajies, until at the end of the Napoletjnir 
Wars prices collapsed and the landowner found himselfliaccd wHth 
very consitierahJc difitcultics, it must have seemed as if whatever 
cl^gcs were taking place tlie position of the Unded Interest was 
still utishaicfl. Mot till the repeal of the Com Laws in 1B46 did it 
suffcE a major defeat. Until then, though there were considetahle 
alterations in die lower ranks of the rural hierarchy, as the num¬ 
bers of the agricultural labourers grew and those of the smaller 
copyholders, farming in the traditional way, dcclincti, the landed 
gentry and the great proprietors were apprendy still capable of 
maintaining that position which in the eighteenth century had 
been unquestionably theiran 

If in the world of Industry not a great deal that was old 
had been swept aw-ay much that was new had already become 
apparent. The numlierof smallish industrial capitalists was every 
year gnawing, and with their growth in numbers come a new 
social and polidcal coherence that was becoming marked in those 
ir«s where manufacture n-as concentrating. To the tanks of the 

• ^Cjc«ntn/WM. - . W'se/im tmJiutiT, p. 444, 
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merchant* tkc Tshopkeeper^ the profosiqnal man had now to be 
added a ntw Gpirtt the raanu&cniKr Though the tcim might in 
iTOD have implied no more than its IhcraJ meanings a man who 
ifforkcd with his hands^ by iSoo it was act^uiring a very ^.kfinite 
cortnomtiDn and wx% becoming associated in men's minds wirh 
cotton and with iron* with machinery* with power and with 
factories. The manufactutcr* a$ the ninetceoth century was to 
understand the term, was already in being. So* too* was the new 
indtuicrial town. Manchester and Birmingham wott already 
becoming, if not household words» at feast well known and a 
curiosity to be visited by foreign as well as English travellers. 
And in them the new type of urban workers listed and moved and 
had their being* 

Tlic influence of this new industry was not^ and could not l>c, 
confined to the propagation of nw classes. It was equally im¬ 
portant in rreaiing a demand for better transiwrt. Tl>e new towns 
had to be fed* the new mills supplied wkh taw rmictiabi their 
finished goods had to be distributed. Newer turnpike tmsrs* often 
inspired and controlled by industrialists* were replacing the ofdct 
ineffident ones. On these new rt>ads ttaffic cfiidd move smoothly 
and fast even aver the clay bdt and even in bad weather. In conse¬ 
quence the stage coach and the Mail were linking parts of the 
country with a speed and certainty that they had never known 
before. People were ctavcIUng more widely in their own counify, 
mraJ isolation and the predooiinancc of the local town were alike 
beginning to break down; Somerset ami Sussea:^ Lancashire and 
Warwickshire* wert fast becoming England. And to this coo- 
aoUtlaiifin* patricularly on the economic side, the omils, like the 
marls* the product of industrial changes* were tmking a great 
contriburiom Tf the needs of industry were improving com- 
mimicatinos* so, too* its products were making a general rise in 
the standard of living possible. Despite the diversion of msourcea 
to I he needs of wax, despite, too, the amount of capital absorbed 
in the dcvdopmenc of minspon and in the equipping qf indus trial 
pknt, tile increase in consumer goods was perceptible even by 
t8oo. Textiles, pattittilarly the cheaper cottons* dcimestic utca* 
sib, from pots and pans and firehac^ to the products of Wedg¬ 
wood's potteries were aJl affected. Moreover, much of this flow 
of goods was available to petsons of very tnodcst meana. If 
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Wedgwood produced the finest china that ihe cotlecior could 
desire^ he also tecognueed that pro^t was to be nrtode in sapplting 
the ordinary needs of everyday people. The Darbys^ too^ and 
kindred manufacturers were bu^y catering for the same humdrum 
needs- It b easy to be appalled by the condition of the new in¬ 
dustrial TOwnSf by ihdr drabness and. dirt and the overcrow'ding 
in thdr unlovdy houses, but men like Franck Plicc^ who had 
known the old way of things^ were well a^nrc ihai the standard 
of living of the labDurmg poor had improved as a result of this 
new productivity- The wilb of even prosperous ccafemcn of the 
early eighteenth ccnuiry reveal how feW' and how' simple were the 
household and personal possessions of most people before the 
effects of the age of inventions began to make ^ctnsdves fdn 
Therefore, ct'cn if it is unwise to overestimate the change in the 
social Gtruclure and the way of life tint the economic develop¬ 
ments of the late eighteenth ccniuty effected. It would be etpially 
rash to lindcfcstiimic it. Much^ probably most, of what was old 
remained, but much that was new had already appeared. Perhaps 
what was happening can best be compared to a ncfthcm moun- 
laitt isucain, whose waters come from two lurpataie sources and 
for a time flow side-hy'side in the same bed. just as the watcher 
on the bank can distinguish between the brown peat-impregnated 
water and the giey-gteen of the slate stream until, as the channel 
widens the waters tninglc and take on a common hue, so the 
historian can say^ * This is oltb this new \ until both flow together 
to form the &igland of the ninctcenrh century. 
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amfotf, *4T 
ImK i} 7 i sA* 
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Unen 144 

Lheraij oral Phildtophkil SodeWp 

*Sli. ^19 
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tloyd. Sir riiiT^ ^itrai-iiu|i£t)t u i - 3 
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Ji 

MUlufjIflUKfm. C?DDEte£lHl£l ^Uli ibc 
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Mie 5 c GolanTc, t? 

Maiioc Sodetr^ t S* 

M« 4 i W fvC 
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Mo|b»K 4 Asl;. rj* 17, 

Munat* Oitbi (accoi), 119. 
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NcwcuiiCt l>ukc ofj ti 

Nn- E^n^Und 47-I 
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Ncicik, T-«t^ and tmh trade* 314 
NtPttln^hattn. lib. f|« 
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OllFO^ 
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93-4 
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